



































THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Price PER No. Rs. 5. 
ANNUM ,, 20. 
The “ Review” is sent Post free to all parts of India, Ceylon, the 
Straits, and China, on receipt of payment in advance. 

In the present state of public opinion regarding India both in 
England and in India itself, when an intense interest has been 
excited, and an earnest desire exists for trust-worthy and de- 
tailed information on the general questions of its Government, 
History, Religions, Literature, Manners and Customs, as well as 
on the more local questions connected with the Presidencies and 
their Dependencies, the Native Princes and States, the Climate, 
the Geography and Topography, the Commerce, the Education, 
and Social Life of the country ; the Publishers would draw at- 
tention to the Calcutta Review as the best existing source whence 
such can be obtained. For the past sixteen years it has formed 
the repertory to which many of the best writers and highest 
names in India have contributed, among Civilians, Military men, 
Missionaries, men unconnected with Government, and practical 
men of all educated classes. As a most reliable source and trea- 
sury of facts and opinions regarding every important Indian 
question, it is, and has ever been acknowledged to be, unequal- 
led. The Publisher trusts that his endeavor to maintain its 
past reputation, by securing the best Anglo-Indian writers, and 
the latest and most reliable information on, and exposition of, 
the leading topics of the “* India Question, ” will meet with the 
support of all who are interested in the elevation of the country. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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The large and increasing circulation of the Review, the fact 
that it commands through Libraries, Reading-Clubs, and Messes 
a more influential and extensive class of Readers than any Pe- 
riodical in India, and that each Number is some time in the hands 
of the public before it is superseded by another, give it great 
and peculiar advantages for all Advertisements, and espeeially 
for those of a permanent character. 


All Advertisements intended for insertion in the next Num- 
ber should be forwarded to the Publishers not later than the 
20th June. 
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NOTICES BY THE PRESS OF No. LXII. 


The Calcutta Review for December is a more interesting 
number than any we have seen for some time past, every artic le 
will repay the reader the time he will give to its perusal.— The 
Englishman, 14th January. 


The Calcutta Review for the month of December contains 
several interesting Articles upon subjects which are now eagerly 
discussed among the Anglo-Indian community.—Pheniz, 14th 
January. 


The December Number of the Calcutta Review maintains its 
new character. The Articles are, with one exception, exhaus-~ 
tive essays on subjects of real and present interest, not archzolo- 
gical disquisitions.—Friend of India, 27th January. 


When the LXI. Number of this periodical was forwarded to 
us, we joined our brethren of the Press in remarking the pro- 
mise it afforded of eclipsing its predecessors, and the energy 
with which it was edited. It was marked by a vigor of writing, 
which, contrasted with that of former Numbers, was quite re- 
freshing. No. LXII. is now before us, and, with one excep- 
tion, every Article it contains will repay perusal.— The Lahore 
Chronicle, 12th February. 


The December Number of the Caleutia Review brings back 
the memory of its palmy days under Mr. Kaye, and encourages 
the hope that for the future it will not be a Calcutta Review, 
but an Indian Quarterly. The position thus taken by this im- 
portant periodical, and the influence which it will therefore ex- 
ercise on the public opinion of India, will henceforth render it 
worthy of our best attention— The Madras Spectator, 14th 
January. 


PUBLISHED 
AT THE « FRIEND OF INDIA” PRESS, 
SERAMPORE, 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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UNIVERSAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Directors of the Indian Branch of this Society desire to call the particular 
attention of the public to their rates of premium for Insurances for limited periods. 

It will be seen that for temporary Assurance, or as security for loans granted for 
short periods, or for advances for limited terms, Policies can be effected with the 
‘“* UNIVERSAL” on equally favorable conditions as to rates, as in any other Society ; 
and the holders of such insurances have the most complete guarantee for the 
prompt and satisfactory settlement of their clams, in the large invested Capital of 
this Institution, held by the Indian Brauch, at present amounting to Half a Mil- 
dion Sterling or Fifty Lacs of Rupees, which is greatly in excess of the Capital of 
any other similar Society in India. 

The following are examples of these short term rates : 
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MILITARY OR NAVAL. 





Rs. 
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Intermediate ages in proportion, 

For further particulars, reference is requested to the detailed Prospectus of this 
Society, which, with requisite forms of application, and blank certificate, will be 
forwarded free to any part of India, on application to the Secretaries in Calcutta, 
or Agents at Madras or Bombay, or other local Agents, and Up-Country Newspa- 
per Offices. 

BRADDON AND CO., 
Agents and Secretaries. 
Calcutta, 1st December 1858. val. 
The Office of the Universal Life Assurance Society w No. 14, Strand, 
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UNIVERSAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA 1834, 
Confirmed by Special Act of Parliament. 
London Office, No. 1, King William Street. 


INVESTED CAPITAL—<£670,000, 


OF WHICH FIFTY-FIVE LAKHS OF RUPEES ARE HELD BY THE INDIAN 
BRANCH, 


INDIAN BRANCH, 
DIRECTORS. 


William H. Smoult, Esq. | George Brown, Esq. 
Cecil Stephenson, Esq. J. Scott Elliott, Esq. 
James Welch, Esq. 


Physician. Agents and Secretaries. 
Allan Webb, Esq., M. D. | Messrs. Braddon & Co. 


Madras Agents. Bombay Agents. 
Messrs, Bainbridge & Co, | Messrs. Leckie & Co. 


THe Directors desire to call the particular attention of the Indian 
Community to the advantages offered by this Institution to all classes 
of Insurers, 


The Parent Society being in London, with establishments at the three 
Presidencies in India, Policies can be effected, and claims paid in either 
Country, at the option of the Insurer. 


The Insured in the Society have a most satisfactory guarantee for the 
settlement of claims in the large Capital of the Institution, not merely 
subscribed, but actually invested, exceeding £670,000, of which fifty-five 
lakhs of Rupees are held by the Indian Branch, being an amount greatly 
in excess of the Capital of any similar Society in India, Since the es- 
tablishment of the Indian Branch in 1854, claims have been settled in 
India to an amount exceeding sixty-one lakhs of Rupees, 


The Tables of Premium have been prepared from the experience of 
Indian mortality and the records of the Hast Indian Government, and 
have recently been carefully investigated by two eminent Actuaries in 
London (viz. Messrs. Peter Hardy and Charles Jellicoe), and are de- 
clared to be as moderate as is deemed consistent with perfect security 
to the Assured. 
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The rates for Short Term Policies are, on the average, as low as those 
of any Insurance Office in india, those for Whole Life Insurances with- 
out Profits will be found extremely moderate, while the premiums for 
Life Policies on the profit scale are calculated to allow a liberal reduction 
at period of participation, 

One-fifth of the ascertained profits of the five preceding years is divid- 
ed annually between the Policy-holders and Shareholders—three-fourths 
or seventy-five per cent, to the former, and one-fourth to the latter. The 
remaining four-fifths are set apart to enter into the average of the suc- 
ceeding years, and thus to provide against unforeseen contingencies. 

The practice of an annual division is more favorable to the Insured 
than triennial or quinguennial divisions, and “ distributes the profits with 
more regularity and justice than any other,” and is especially advanta- 
geous to persons of advanced years. 

It is most satisfactory to the Directors to state, that, notwithstanding 
the unusual losses occasioned by the Mutinies in India, a similar amount 
of profits was declared on the last annual division, viz., in May 1858, 
as in the two preceding years, being equivalent to a reduction of one-third 
on the original annual premium, which large reduction, it is hoped, may 
not only be continued, but materially increased, should the Indian Com- 
munity accord the “ Universal” that full support which the Diretors 
confidently anticipate. - 

On return of an Insurer to Europe, either for a temporary or perme 
nent residence, and without reference to the state of health on return, the Pre- 
mium is reduced to the English rate, corresponding with the age when 
the Assurance was originally effected, and in the case of participating Po- 
licies, the profits are allowed on the Lnglish rate of premium, whereby 
Indian Assurers can continue their Policies in England on most favora- 
ble terms, 


Policies taken out in England can be continued in India on payment 
of the Indian rate of premium. 


Policies can be effected in this Office without charge of any kind, the 
Society engaging to remunerate medical referees in every case. 

The Annual Income of the Society, arising from Premiums on Insu- 
rances, and Interest on Invested Capital, is upwards of Twelve Lakhs, 
and the amount of Policies in force exceeds Two Crores and Ten Lakhs 
of Rupees. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposals for Assurance will be for. 
warded free to any part of India, on application to the Agents in Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, or any of the local Agents. 


BRADDON AND CO., 
Agents and Secretaries. 
February, 1859, 
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INDIAN RATES OF THE UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





TaBLE No. 1.—CIVIL SERVICE. 
Annual Premiums required for the Assur- 
aiwe of 1,000 Ks. for periods from One to 
Seven Years, on the Lives of persons in the 
H.C. Civil Service. and others notexposed to 
the hazards of Military and Maritime occu- 
pitions, without participation in the Profi:s 
of the Society. 
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TaBLE No. 2.—MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

Annual Premiums required for the Assur- 
ance of 1,000 Rs, for periods from One tu 
Seven years, on the Lives of persons exposed 
to the hazards of Military and Maritime oc. 
cupations, without participation in the Pro- 
fits of the society. 
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MEMOTRS 
OF THE 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 


The Reports of the Geological Survey of India are now issued in one 
uniform series, published from time to time, as the examiaation of suc- 
cessive districts shall be completed. Of this series the following Parts 
have already appeared :— 

Vou. J, Part, Roy. 8vo. pp. 98, 3 Plates and 9 page Llustrations, 
Price 2 Rs. bound in cloth. 
Contents. On the Coal and Iron of Cuttack, by Tuomas OLpHaM, Su- 
perintendent of Geological Survey. 
On the Structure and Relations of the Talcheer Coal Field, by 
Messrs, BLANFoRD and THEOBALD. 
On Gold Deposits in Upper Assam. 
On Gold and Gold-dust from SHuz GweEen. 


Vou. I. Part II. pp. 150, 4 Maps and Sections ; 5 Tinted Lithographs 
and 28 page Illustrations. Price 4 Rs. 8 Ans. 
Contents. On the Geology of the Khasi Hills by THomas OLDHAM, Su- 
perintendent of Geological Survey. 
On the Nilghiri Hills, by Henry BLanrorp, Geological Survey, 


( Wil be veady in a few days. ) 


Report on the Vindhyan Rocks, and their Associates in BunDELCUND, by 


Henry B, Mepuicortt, 


Professor of Geology in Roorki College. 


(In the Press. ) 
On the Geology of the Central Portion of the Nersuppa District, with 
Maps 4nd Illustrations. 
On the Structure of BancoorAH, MrpNA porRE and Orissa, dec. &e. 


Sold by Messrs. Thacker, Spiifk and Co., Messrs. R. C. Lepage and 
Co., and at the Geological Museum, 1, Hastings’ Street, Calcutta. 
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MEDICAL, INVALID, 
AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1841, 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


Capital £500,000 Sterling. 


HEAD OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom, and in some of the Prin- 
cipal Towns on the Continent of Europe, and Branches 
and Agencies throughout India and Ceylon. 


For GRANTING ASSURANCES ON Lives, ENDOWMENTS AND ANNUITIES. 
INDIAN BRANCH. 


This Office has resumed active operations in all parts of Her Majes- 
tys Dominions in India at ordinary rates of premium on approved 
lives, Life Assurance has the following among other advantages. 

1. It enables Persons, by paying a small sum of money periodically, 
to secure an independence for their Families, 

2. It is specially convenient to Officers in the Army and to Profes- 
sional Men of every description, whose incomes depend on their lives. 

3. It facilitates transactions for raising money on Loan, 

4, It is available to secure the ultimate payment of bad or doubtful 
Debts, 

5. The fulfilment of the conditions of Marriage Settlements. 

6. It enables Partners in Mercantile Firms to provide against loss 
by the death of their Co-partners. 

7. It reimburses the Purchasers of Life Annuities for the sum in- 
vested. 

8. In general it affords certain Means of Indemnity against any 
probable claim or pecuniary loss to which Public Bodies or Individuals 
are exposed, in the event of the death of others. 


Reference is requested to this Society's detailed announcements in most of 
the Indian Papers and Serials including the Friend of India, Englishman, 
Hurkaru, Moffussilite, Delhi Gazette, Lahore Chronicle, Bombay Times, 
Madras Atheneum and Ceylon Times, Prospectuses sent to any part of 
India. 

By order, 
P. M. TAIT, 
Secretary. 
Calcutta, 1st March, 1859. 
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MEDICAL, INVALID, 
AND 
\ rr I CN ‘i Y | ar 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
EsTaBLIsHED 1841. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000, 
FOR GRANTING 
Assurances on Lives, Endowments and Annuities. 
Head Office, 25, Pail Mall, London. 
TRUSTEES : 
C. Hopkinson, Esq., Sir Thomas Phillips, 
Charles Grenville Mansel, Esq., H. E. 1. C. 8S. 
PROGRESS OF INDIAN BRANCH. 
The Indian branch of this Company has in less than seven years, ef- 
fected Assurances for Rs, 2,43,37,187, or nearly Two anp a Har 
MILLIONS STERLING, and paid Lapses amounting to 194 Lacs. 

The Annual Income is now upwards of 63 Lacs, about one-half of 
the Policies in force being for short terms. 

The Investments in Company’s Paper and real Securities at this 
Branch amount to about 9 Lacs. 

About 50 AceEnts have been appointed at up-country Stations, 

In the year ending 30th June, 1858, 549 New Potictrs were issued 


insuring Rupees 21,15,062, and yielding Annual Premiums Rupees 


1 ,07,420-11-2. 


Reference is requested to the Directors’ Report for the year ending 30th 


June, 1858, and detailed announcements of the Company. Prospectuses 
and Forms sent free to any part of India. 
By order, 
P. M. TAIT, 
Secretary. 
Caleutta, 1st March, 1859. 
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Just Published, 
FROM THE SERAMPORE PRESS. 
BRIEF SURVEY OF HISTORY, 
PART I. 


From the Creation to the Beginning of 
the Christian Aéra. 


CoMPILED 
FOR THE USE OF YOUTHS IN INDIA, 
BY 
JOHN C. MARSHMAN. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


Price 1 Rupee 2 Annas. 





LANDOUR ACADEMY. 
ESTABLISHED 13 YEARS. 
PRINCIPAL 
DR. ISAAC Rh. LEWIN, M. A. 


The Principal is assisted by competent English Masters ; and the mo- 
ral training, as well as personal comfort, of the Pupils is carefully at- 
tended to, 

Students have passed with credit the examinations for Commissions, 
for the Roorkee College and the Surveys. 

Young Gentlemen properly qualified to enter upon such Studies, and 
arranging for Boarding and Lodging themselves, are prepared for the 
Public Examinations at a monthly charge of 40 Rs, 

The Academy, giving a first Class Education, and being ina place 
whose climate is equal to that of England for the European constitu- 


tion, will prevent the expense and disadvantage of sending boys to 


England, and removing them from home influences for a series of years. 
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——-—-—— 


STR HENRY LAWRENCE. 














In the Press and will be published early in May. 


ESSAYS 


ON 


THE INDIAN ARMY AND OUDE. 








BY THE LATE 





SIR HENRY LAWRENCE, K. C. B., 


Chief Commissioner of Oude. 





Contributed to the 


CALCUTTA BEVIS WV, 





Price Srx RUPEES. 





Sent free of postage,—on the receipt of Payment in Advance, 


to any part of India. 


Address “ iditor of the Calcutta Review,” 





Serampore. 








CONTENTS OF No. LXIIL. 


Marcu, 1859. 


Art. 1—THE GANGETIC DELTA. 

. Johnston’s Physical Atlas, London and Edinburgh. 
1856. ‘ P iis 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal. .. - 

3. M.S. 8. Field Books of Lieut. Hugh Metxieson:, of the 

4th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, and Lieut. 


W. E. Morrieson, Bengal Engineers ; Surveyors of 
the Soonderbuns. 18121818. 


4. “* The Englishman.” Calcutta. 1858. 


. Memoir of a Map of Hindustan. By Major Rennell, 

Surveyor General of India. London. 1788. ; 

. Chart of the Gulf of Bengal, Sheet V., Palmyra Point 
to Chittagong. By Captain R Richard Lloyd, Indian 

Navy. 1840. Kon a ; 


Art. IL—HAVELOCK’S INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Journal of an English Officer in India. By Major North, 
60th Rifles, Deputy Judge Advocate General, and 


Aide-de-Camp to General Havelock, &c. London, 
Hurst and Blackett, 1858. ree 
Art. HI.—THE MODERN CHINESE. 

. China: being “ The Times’ ” Special Correspondence 
from China in the Years 1857-58. Reprinted by per- 
mission. With corrections and additions by the Au- 
thor, George Wi ingrove. Cooke, Author of “ The His- 
tory of P arty ;’ ete. London: G. Routledge and Co., 
F arringdon Street. New York: 18, Beekman Street. 
1858. 

The Chinese and their Rebellions view ed 3 in connection 
with their National Philosophy, Ethics, Legislation 
and Administration; to which is added an Essay on 
Civilization and its present State in the East and W est. 
By Thomas Taylor Meadows, Chinese Interpreter in 
H. M.’s Civil Service. London: Smith, Elder and 
Co. 1856. 

General Description of China, with the History of 
Foreign Intercourse down to 1857. By Sir John F. 

Davis, Bart. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 
vols. London: John Murray and Co. 1858. sie 






































CONTENTS, 


Art. IV.—CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN THE 
PUNJAUB. 


. Report on the Criminal Administration of the Punjaub 


for 1857. ot nie eke oo 

The Punjaub Darog: ah’s Manual. Compiled by Lieut. 
Colonel Clarke, late Officiating Commissioner of the 
Lahore Division. 


3. Report of the Inspector of Prisons in the Punjaub, for 


the year 1857. By Authority. Lahore. 1858. 


. The Jail Manual for the use of District Officers in the 


Punjaub. By C. Hathaway, M. D. Published by 
Authority. Lahore. 1858. 


5. Circular Orders of the Judicial re Punjaub, 


1853—1856 (inclusive.) Lahore. 1858. 
Arr. V.—THE LAND REVENUE OF MADRAS. 


. Selections from the Records of the Madras Government. 


Papers relating to the Revision of Assessment in South 
Arcot. Madras. - 82 


. Reports on the Settlement of the Land. Revenue of the 


Provinces under the Madras Presidency. Madras. 
1858. __.... ove cee oe oes os tb. 


Art. ViI.—THE LITERATURE OF THE REBELLION. 


Bs 


Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressallah, or 
the Meerut Volunteer Horse, during the Mutinies of 
1857-58. By Robert Henry Wallace Dunlop. Lon- 
don. 1858. 

The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, from the 
Outbreak at Meerut to the Capture of Delhi. By 

‘John Edward Wharton Rotton, M. A., of Emmanuel 

College, Cambridge ; one of the Chaplains of Meerut, 
and Chaplain to the Delhi Field Force. With a plan 
of the City. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1858. 


° Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebellion in 


Rohileund, Futtehgurh ‘oad Oude. By William 
lidwards, Esq. , B. C. 8. London: Smith, Elder & 
Co. 1858. 

Notes on the Revolt in the North. W est Provinacs af 
India. By Charles Raikes, Judge of the Sudder 
Court at Agra, &c. London: Longman & Co. 1858. 

An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh. By Martin Ri- 
chard Gubbins, of the Bengal Civil Service, Financial 
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THE Gangetic Delta is an extensive tract of cultivated and 
forest-covered country, composed of alluvial or transported 
soil brought down the country by the Ganges and Brahma- 
pooter rivers, and their numerous tributaries ; the water-sweep- 
ings of two basins whose aggregate area is 432,480 square miles, 
The Ganges, in its course of 1680 miles through the plains 
of India, receives the following eleven rivers, the “Ram-Gunga, 
Goomtee, Gogra, Soane, Gunduk, Rapty, Betwa, Coosee, 
Chumbul, Mahanuddee, and Jumna, some of which, as Ren- 
nell observes, are “ equal to the Rhine, and none smaller 
than the Thames.” To these we must add innumerable minor 
streams called Nullahs, but which in England would be represent- 
ed by the Isis, Cherwell, Itchin, Severn, Orwell, Humber, Dee 
and Trent. Eighteen of these rivers are sever -al hundreds of 
miles in length, and none less than fifty, whilst there are hun- 
dreds under fifty miles in length, all assisting to fill the mighty 
river Ganges. 

The Delta is intersected from North to South by many 
broad rivers, and by endless creeks running one into the other 
filled for the most part with salt water where near the sea. This 


tract of land, in form resembling the Greek letter Delta occu- 
Marcu, 1859, = 
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pies approximately 28,080 square miles of superficial area, or 
double the area of the Delta of the Nile; measuring from West 
to Kast, or from the right bank of the Hooghly river opposite to 
the Saugor tripod on the South West point of Saugor Island, 
to Chittagong it is 270 miles in width; presenting to the Bay of 
Bengal a series of low, flat mud-banks, covered at high water 
and dry at low water; a few miles from low water mark com- 
mence Mangrove swamps, ® little further inland trees appea 
and lastly cultivation; the nearest cultivation in the central nt 
tion of the Delta bei ing forty-seven miles from the sea. In the 
sea front of the Delta there are nine principal openings having 
a head stream, that is, having water flowing direct irom the 
Ganges, or from the Me gna or Brahmapooter—they are 1, The 
Ganges; 2, the Meena or Br: ahmapooter ; 3, Horingh: atta; 4, Pus- 
sur; 5, Murjatta or Kacea; 6, Barapunga; 7, Mollinchew ; 8, Roy- 
mungul or Juboona; 9, Hooghly. Besides these ‘te rivers 
there are numerous openings having no head stream, being 
mere salt water tidal estuaries; these openings or headless rivers 
are the a as no silt or deposit is poured into them from the 
hicher lands. 

A straight line traced along the coast of England from Dover 
to the middle of Cornwall, or twenty-five miles West of Ply- 
mouth, and each end nd this line, joine dd by other “ond at Black- 
burn in Lancashire, 1 wenty-tw< » miles North of Mane rhe ester, or 
208 miles North of this base line, would pretty correctly repre- 
sent ra extent of the Gangetic Delta, that is excluding the in- 
land bran« ching arms or narrow slips of alluvion that extend up 
the beds of the Brahmapooter and Soorma rivers, and would in- 
clude the whole or portions of twenty-nine counties of England, 
a po rtion of Wales, and half the Bristol Channel. 

The Soonderbun forest occupies about 8,000 square miles, 
which may be represented by that portion of the coast lying be- 
tween P ly mouth and Chichester, or one hundred and fifty-three 
miles East and West, and reaching as far North as Gloucester 
or eighty miles from the sea, and occupying the counties of 
Wiltshire, Dorset, the half of Hampshire, Somersetshire, the 
half of Devonshire, and the half of Gloucestershire. It is of 
this tract only that we intend speaking. The Northern, or clear- 
ed portion of the Delta, is highly cultivated and densely populat- 
ed, supporting 420 souls upon each square mile, or nearly 
5,000,000 inhabitants; the Southern portion on the contrary is 
occupied by extensive swamps and dense forests, and what few 
inhabitants there are, live in boats, not daring es venture on 
shore by day on account of the numerous tigers, nor by night 
on account of the fatal miasma, exposure to which is almost cer- 


tain death. 
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The Soonderbuns take their name from two Hindee words, 
meaning the Beautiful Forests, and in whatever light we regard 
them, whether as a tract of country possessing an abundant Pac hy- 
dermatous Fauna, or a flora peculiar to itself, whether we look 
at it as the stronghold of gigantic and destructive Sauri- 
ans, voracious sharks and peculiar fish; whether as a tract 
of country of the most beautiful aspect, but at the same time 
most fatally pestilential ; we must still view it as a curious and 
an anomalous tract, for here we see a surface soil composed of 
black liquid mud supporting the huge rhinoceros, the sharp- 
hoofed hog, the mud-hating tiger, the delicate and fastidiously 
clean spotted deer, and nourishing and upholding large timber 
trees; we see fishes climbing trees; tides running in two 
directions in the same creek and at the same moment; we 
see wild hog and tigers—animals generally avoiding water, 
swimming across the broadest rivers as if for amusement; 
in one creek a dead calm, in the next a raging sea; in 
some creeks the abundance of insect life is overpowering, in 
others close by, not a living creature is to be seen; some creeks 
are deadly to sleep in, others perfectly free from miasma; some 
are dry at low water, in others and those contiguous no 
bottom can be found at ten fathoms; in one, all is fog and doubt, 
in the next, all is in the brightest sunshine; and many other 
anomalies present themselves, all rendering the Soonderbuns : 
spot of much interest, offering as they do so many subjects for 
investigation and research. Most travellers in passing through 
this laby rinth of interminable forest, mud and water, become 
exceedingly wearied with the monotonous appearance of the 
banks of the rivers and creeks, and are only too glad when they 
escape into the open and cultivated northern parts of the Delta, 
where all the breadth of the land is one vast sheet of rice culti- 
vation. 

Dr. J. D. Hooker in his interesting Himalayan journal, Vol. 
Il. page 340, remarks upon several ver y anomalous cireum- 
stances connected with the Eastern portions of the Delta :— 


‘“¢ The total breadth of the Delta is 260 miles, from Chittagong to the 
mouth of the Hooghly, divided longitudinally by the Megna : all to the 
West of that river presents a luxuriant vegetation, while to the East is 
a bare muddy expanse, with no trees or shrubs but what are planted. 
On the West coast the tides rise twelve or thirteen feet, on the East, 
from forty to eighty, On the West, the water is salt enough for man- 
groves to grow for fifty miles up the Hooghly ; on the East, the sea coast 
is too fresh for that plant for ten miles South of Chittagong, On the 
West, fifty inches is the Cuttack fall of rain ; on the East, 90 to 120 at 
Noacolly and Chittagong, and 200 at Arracan, The East coast is 


annually visited by earthquakes, which are rare on the West ; and lastly, 
B 2 
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the majority of the great trees and shrubs carried down from the Cuttack 
and Orissa forests, andl deposited on the West coast of the Delta, are not 
only different in species, but in natural order, from those that the Fenny 
and Chittagong rivers bring down from the jungles.” 

“the Cuttack forests are composed of Teak, Sal, Sissoo, Ebony, Pen- 
taptera, Buchanania, and other trees of a dry soil, and that require a dry 
season alternating witha wet one. These are unknown in the Chitta- 
gong forests, which have Jarool, (Lagerstreemia) Mesna, Dipterocarpi, 
Nutmegs, Oaks of several kinds, and many other trees not known in the 
Cuttack forests, and all typical of a perennially humid atmosphere.” 

The soil of the Soonderbuns is composed superficially of a 
black vegetable mud, supporting a tangled mass of tropical ve- 
getation growing down to the water’s edge, and mostly over- 
flowed by every spring tide; the black ‘oud alternates with 
bands of sand, but nowhere have we seen the sand form- 
ing the superficial stratum. The constant addition to and 
renewal of the soil, the first by deposition, the latter by the 
abundance of decaying animal substance found on its surface 
in the form of dead mollusc, annelide, larve and exuvie of 
insects that fall from the forest trees, affords to the crowded 
forest a never-ending feast, no single foot of ground being disen- 
gaged. All is occ upied by a luxuriant grow th of Soondree trees, 
beautiful in form and foliage as their name implies, also Sonne- 

ratia, Nipa Palms, Banian, Peepul and other trees with an abun- 
dant undergrowth 1 of liliace, weeds and plants. A section through 
the Soonderbun soil, as lately ascertained by boring, shows how 
ancient is the soil upon which this beautiful forest grows; it 
tells of wonderful changes in the face of the once deep valley 
now filled up by the Deltaic alluvion, hundreds and hundreds of 
feet in depth, when the ocean sweeping round the base of = 
Himalayah mountains covered what is now the valley of the 
Ganges, and joined the sea at the mouths of the Indus. 

The old idea, that the Soonderbuns were at one time densely 
populated, and that cities flourished where now liquid mud a 
few inches above the mean sea level alone is to be found, is doubt- 
less founded on fact; that the surface of the Soonderbuns has 
sunk more than once below the level of the ocean there can be 
no doubt, as will be explained further on; that they will ever 
be re-populated in their present state is highly doubtful; that 
the present forest will ever be destroyed by clearance is also 
very doubtful, as the present Northern limit of forest closely re- 
presents the Southern limit of fresh water in the North Eastern 
monsoon, or when the salt water is at its lowest level. 

After a careful perusal of all available histories connected 
with the Soonderbuns and of the neighbouring countries, and 
after a diligent search as far as circumstances would allow, we 
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cannot see or find any grounds for supposing that that portion 
ot the Soonderbuns, lying between Saugor Island on the West, 
and the Horinghatta river on the East, and extending from the 
sea to Issureepoor on the Juboonsh which falls into the Roy- 
mungul, has ever been inhabited... Fresh water tanks, dug either 
by the salt-makers or by pirates do appear on the banks of many 
of the rivers, a few temples or their remains have also be en dis- 
covered, but only in the Northern pertions of the Te 
In lot No. 129 that has been lately cleared and occupied by ¢ 

village of Native Christians we rem: arked baked bricks, remains 
of buildings, fruit trees not indigenous to the country, and : 

large but “shallow tank, all evidences of former occupation, bat 
these remains are close upon the water's edge ; aad nowhere in 
the interior of this extensively cleared lot, have any other traces 
of man’s occupation of the land appet red far removed from the 
river, or from where the usual salt-works would be carried on. 

In the Island of Saugor, which lies upon the extreme edge of 
the Deltaic basin, cons ‘quently lying higher than the centre of 
the Delta, the remains of tanks, temples and roads are still to be 
seen, showing that it was once more densely populated than it 
is now, and native history informs us that Saugor Island has 
been inhabited for centuries. During the operation of clearing 
Saugor Island in 1822 to 1833, and. later when clearing away 
the jungle for the Electric Telegraph in 1855-56, remains of 
buildings, tanks, roads and other signs of man’s former presence 
were brought to light. Again upon the Eastern portions of the 
Soonderbuns, where the country has been cleared of forest, mud- 
forts are found in good numbers, erected most prebably by the 
then occupiers of the soil to ward off the attacks of the Mughs, 
Malays, Arabs, Portuguese, and other pirates who in times gone 
by, that is, about A. D. 1: 981, depopulated this part of the coun- 
try. The Mughs even advanced so far to the Westward as 
to depopulate the whole country lying between the river 
Horinghatta and the Rabnabad Channel, but we know of no 
trace of the land having been occupied further to the Westward 
of the Horinghatta. 

If the central portions of the Soonderbuns were ever occupied, 
and at the present day they can only boast of a black semi- 
liquid mud surface, washed by most spring-tides and by every 
cyclonic wave, then must we come to the conclusion that the whole 
country has subsided, and that all buildings and masonry, and 
indeed all traces of  hamian beings ever having lived and flourish- 
ed on such a spot, must have sunk at the same time into the soft 
soil and disappeared. Rennell says, (1788 A. D.) 


“In some ancient maps and books of travels, we meet with a city 
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named Bengalla ; but no traces of such a place exist. It is described 
as being near the Eastern branch of the Ganges ; and I conceive that 
the site of it has been carried away by the river ; as in my remembrance 
«a vast tract of land has disappeared thereabouts. Bengalla appears to 
have been in existence during the early part of the last century.” 

If we consider the unsubstantial nature of the foundation of 
the Soonderbuns, which, at the distance of only one hundred and 
cwenty feet from the surface, consists of a bed of semi-fluid sand 
forty feet in thickness, and then remember the terrible convul- 
sions that have at different periods shaken the Delta to its deep- 
est foundations, we must not be surprised to find that the liquid 
mass, unable to support the superincumbent weight, has repeated- 
ly bulged out seaward, reducing the level! of the Delta, submerg- 
ing whole forests, tovether with their fauna and flora. That 
forests now lie under the Soonderbuns we have seen with our 
own eyes; in excavating a tank at the new town of Canning 
at the head of the Mutlah, large Soondree trees were found stand. 
ing as they grew, no portion of their stems appearing above 
ground. Their numbers may be imagined when we state, that in 
a small tank only thirty ‘ards across, about forty trees were ex- 
humed, ten feet below the surface of the country, their timber 
undecayed, showing that no very great period of time has pass- 
ed over their submergence. If the present level of their roots 
could suddenly become the level of the country, the whole Soon- 
derbuns would be under water. At a lower level than these 
trees, beds of a peaty mass composed of decayed and charred 
wood is pierced in Calcutta, Hooghly, Dum- Dum and elsewhere, 
at a de pth varying from eight to ‘eighty feet. At Dum-Dum we 
have pierced it in ‘digging a well at nine feet, and a little further 
to the East of the station at the end of the Artillery range in 
excavating a tank in a Baboo’s garden the same stratum was 
pierced at twelve feet. 

The catalogue of parthquakes that nave shaken the Delta is 
a long one, though only extending over a little more than one 
hundred years. Captain Baird Smith dative Ris in his Me- 
moir of Indian Earthquakes, one angen and sixty-two dis- 
tinct earthquakes between the years 1800 and 1842; many of 
these convulsions were felt in the Delta. Captain Baird Smith 
likewise refers his readers to an interesting account of a great 
storm and earthquake that devastated Calcutta in 1737, pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine printed in 1738-39, which 
runs thus :— 

“In the night between the 11th and 12th October 1737, there hap- 
pened a furious hurricane at the mouth of the Ganges which reached 69 
leagues up the river. There was at the same time a violent earthquake 
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which threw down a great many houses along the river side : in Gol- 
gotta (Calcutta) alone, a port belonging to the English, two hundred 
houses were thrown down, and the high and magnific ent steeple 
of the English Church sunk into the ground without breaking, It is 
computed that 20,000 ships, barks, sloops, boats, canoes, &e., have been 
cast away ; of nine English ships then in the Ganges, eight were lost, 
and most of the crews drowned. Barks of 60 tons were blown two 
leagues up into land over the tops of high trees : of four Dutch ships in 
the river three were lost with their men and cat rgoes ; 300,000 souls are 
said to have perished, The water rose forty feet hi gher than usual in the 
Ganges.” 

The steeple of the Church was described to have been lofty 
and magnificent, and as constituting before this period the chief 
ornament of the settlement. 

Upon the 1ith of November 1842 occurred a severe earth- 
quake of which Calcutta appeared to be the centre of emanation ; 
the shocks extended to Darjeeling in the Himalayah mountains 
or 300 miles North ; to Chittagong or 250 miles on the Kast; 
and to Monghyr or 210 miles on the West; it was also felt on 
board the Agincourt, seventy miles South of the Floating Light. 

That the surface of the Soonderbuns has more than once sunk 
below the level of the ocean cannot be doubted; the evidences of 
subsidence are too palpable to be misunderstood, and we know 
also that the whole coast from Cape Negrais to Akyab on the 
Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal is now undergoing the pro- 
cess of uphe saval. This fact was ~ brought to notice in 1840, by 
means of the nautical surveys of the Brig Childers, when engag- 
ed on the lowest coast of Arracan. From these surv eys 


“ Tt appears that the Island of Reguain or Flat Island, as well as all 
the other islets and rocks on that part of the coast of Arracan, is under- 
goiug a process of upheaval. The whole coast from Akyab to Cape Negrais, 
is indented by deep and narrow gulfs, similar to the fiords of Scandinavia. 
This District lies within the prolongation of the great volcanic 
band of the Sunda Islands, which extend from Java to Sumatra, Barren 
Island and Narcondam : and indeed all the Islands on the coast of Arra- 
can bear evident marks of subterranean tire. In the Island of Cheduba 
alone, 300 miles South East from the Sandheads, in latitude 18.5] 
North, Longitude 93.28 East there are two mud vole: anoes which rise to 

a height of from one hundred to two hundred feet, This line of uphea- 
re is in the direction of N, W. by N,, to 8. E. by 8, Itis one hundred 
geographical miles in length, and varies in breadth from twenty miles to 
a very narrow strip of Islets and rocks, The upheaval has been great- 
est in the middle of the line. At the Tevvibles it was 13 feet ; at differ- 
ent parts of the N. W. reefs of Cheduba 22 feet ; at the North point of 
the Island 16 feet ; at the middle on the West coast 13 feet ; at the South 
end 12 feet ; and the Islands South of Cheduba to Foul Island 9 to 12 


The first symptoms of upheaval appeared about the year 1750 or 


feet, 
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1760, on the occurrence of a great earthquake by which the sea was 
driven over the land and the effects of which were felt as far as the City 
of Ava. An earthquake is said to have occurred one hundred years ear- 
lier, and the inhabitants believe that a simliar phenomenon occurs every 
century.’’* 


In addition to the above we may state, that in the Island of 
Kyouk Phyoo, 35 geographical miles North or nearer the Soon- 
derbuns, a volcanic eruption took place suddenly, east of the sta- 
tion, at 6 p. M. in June 1852. The Calcutta Daily Papers say : 

“ On Christmas eve 1855 the Island was illuminated by a most magni- 
ficent sight, a huge column of fire was thrown up by the Volcano which 
lighted up the Island for miles around.” “In April 1857 about 10 a. . 
the Volcano was again in commotion.” 

Whilst the coast about Ramree and Reguain was rising, we 
find that it was sinking at Chittagong, for we learn from the 
Philosophical Transactions, V olume LIL. and from the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, V ain X., pp. 351-433, as condensed by 
Sir James Lyell, that 


‘©The town of Chittagong in Bengal, was violently shaken by an 
earthquake on the 2nd April, 1762, the earth opening in many places, 
and throwing up water and mud of a sulphureous smell. Ata place 
called Bardavan a large river was dried up ; and at Bar Charra, near the 
sea, a tract of ground sunk down, and 200 people, with all their cattle, 
were lost. It is said that sixty square miles of the Chittagong coast 
suddenly and permanently subsided during this earthquake, and that 
Ces-lung-Toom, one of the Mug mountains, entirely disappeared, and an- 
other sunk so low, that its summit only remained visible. Four hills 
are also described as having been variously rent asunder, leaving open 
chasms from thirty to sixty feet in width. Towns which subsided several] 
cubits were overflowed with water ; among others Deep Gong, which 
was submerged to the depth of seven cubits, Two volcanoes are said to 
have opened in the Seeta Cunda hills. The shock was also felt at Cal- 
cutta, While the Chittagong coast was sinking, a corresponding rise of 
the ground took place at ‘the Island of Ramree and at Cheduba.” ( See 


Map.) 


As we are writing, the earthquake of the 24th of August 
1858, so distinctly felt in Calcutta on that day, is still being writ- 
ten about in the daily journals ; it appears th at Prome in Burmah, 
barely fifty miles East of the active voleanoes at Ramree and 
Cheduba, has suffered considerably, many pagodas have been 
shaken down and houses destroyed. A correspondent writing 
from Kyouk Phyou gives the following graphic description of this 
severe earthquake. 

“The 24th of August 1858; We had rain all yesterday and to- 


* Johnston’s Physical Atlas. 
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‘day ; ; in all the Pluviometer showed 7-3 inches. The weather 
‘was anything but cheerful. There was a heavy sombre ill-fore- 
‘ boding, nasty Arracan atmosphere pervading the whole of the 
‘Island. In the midst of this, the H.C. S. V. Proserpine had 
* Just undergone some repairs, and had started early in the morn- 
‘ing for Ak) ‘ab, but she had not made much way when cer- 
‘tain indications in the Barometer induced the Commander, Cap- 
‘tain Kales, to return and anchor again opposite the wharf. The 
‘day passed on drearily till between 4 and 65 Pp. M. a slight shak- 
‘ing of the floor was first perceptible (such as would be felt when 
a person heavily treads the boards of an old house,) this was sud- 
denly followed by a rumbling noise and a vibratory motion of the 
round, till the earthquake became so violent that the stoutest 
heart was obliged to ily his house. An officer writing to a friend 
on the occasion said, “ I ‘never in the whole course of my life 
felt anything like it. Indeed it was terrific in the extreme.” 
The rocking of the earth had so confused many that for a 
while, they seemed as if they had lost the power of utterance. 
This state of the upheaving vibratory action of the earth from 
kK. to W. lasted tor about 2} minutes, and then suddenly ceased, 
but in that short time the imjury to property was extensive. No 
lives were lost but an idea may be formed by the following de- 
‘ tail. 

“The Magistrate, Captain F’. W. Ripley, fled in the rains and 
with some triends reached the beach—his house being perfectly 
new escaped unhurt. Several clocks were tossed off their brac- 
kets, and much valuable property completely smashed to pieces. 

* The Military Officer, Lieutenant Kvans, Commanding De- 
tachment A. L. Battalion, had every thing belonging to him 
well shaken, his croc kery and glass-ware and sundry articles on 
shelves knocked to pieces His house, which is old, stood out 
bravely, though dreadfully mauled. 

“The Medical Officer in char: ge of the Station, with his in- 
fant child and wife, ran out and sought shelter under a friend- 
ly tree, but all his articles of a fragile description shared the 
same fate as above. 

“ The Salt Superintendent, Mr. J. Hind, has had his house 
almost rendered untenable, and much property which can- 
not be named utterly destroyed. The School House, the 
Commissioner’s Circuit bungalow, as also the Cute cherry much 
and seriously damaged. ‘The Principal Jail gate lost its upper 
part of solid masonry. It is said that several pagodas have been 
upset and toppled down hill ; the earth opened in varied places, 
and a peculiar bluish soft sandy matter devoid of any smell ex- 
uced from them, and finally the horrible scene closed by an 
eruption from the yoleano. In fact such a fearful convulsion of 
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‘the earth has not been witnessed in Arracan by the oldest in- 
‘ habitant. 

“ The Barometer was 29.82. The Proserpine was lying in 
‘ 11 fathoms of water at the time of the shock, and the sensation 
‘felt by those on board was much like that experienced when 
‘running on a reef, and the vessel, it is said, trembled in every 
‘ part of her.” 

From the South-Eastern point of Java in South Latitude 
9° and East Longitude 114’, to Chitt: agong a distance of 3000 
miles, are twenty-seven known active volcanoes and twenty- 





nine extinct ones We know also that volcanic fire has fre- 
quently broken out from the bosom of the ocean Opposite to 
Cheduba Island in Latitude 19° N.:; and a few miles South of 


Pondicherry in 1757 A. D. a sub-marine eruption also took 
place. The volcanic fire near Cheduba as described to us by an 
eye-witness, rose into the air as a brilliant column of fire in 1846, 
illuminating the sea for miles; and if we cross the Delta to the 
Rajmahal hills which lie upon the Western flank, we meet with 
evidences of several outpourings of Lava having taken place at 
different epochs; and numerous Thermal springs close to these 
hills still proclaim the existence of lingering and smouldering, 
but deeply seated subterranean fires. Also tw enty miles North 
of Chittagong is Seeta Koond, a hot spring, the gaseous exhalta- 
tions on the surface of which may be inflamed by the applica- 
tion of fire. With such disturbing powers flanking the Delta 
East and West, and with the assistance of numerous earth- 
quakes that descend the Assam valley, traverse the Delta, and 
so pass on to the South, we must cease to marvel, if upon boring 
through the Deltaic soil, we find that its surface has more than 
once subsided below the ocean, only coming to the surface 
again to become once more covered by forest with an abundant 
tropic: al underwood, or as soon as the abundant alluvion brought 
down by the Ganges and Brahmapooter had filled up the shal- 
low estuary, covering up at the same time the submerged forests, 
which with their underwood and drowned Fauna have served to 
form the beds of peat and bones that are everywhere found be- 
low the present surface. 

In the year 1813 Lieutenant J. Colvin of the Engineers des- 
eribes a bed of bones that was pierced at Dum-Dum as fol- 


lows :— 

“The soil is throughout a fine garden mould, from two to three feet 
thick :—there are no nalas visible, but Dum-Dum is nearly surrounded 
by jheels and salt water lakes. The bones form a kind of regular line 
with some intervals of a foot or two between them ; they lie pretty 
close together, their interstices filled with earth, They are so soft that 
all but the thickest bones break on endeavouring to separate them from 
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the earth. I cannot say to what animal they belong, but I am very 
sure there are no animals at Dum-Dum to which such large bones’ 
could have belonged, and I have never heard of any kind of deer near 
the place, the tree found at a depth of 18 feet below the ground ; it 
seems to be Soondry, as is the case with most of the wood found in 
similar situations elsewhere.* 

The following abstract Report of the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee appointed to superintend the Boring operations in Fort 
William, Calcutta, from their commencement in December 1835 
to their close in April 1840, will be read with interest, show- 
ing as it does the immense chasm that has been filled with allu- 
vion :— 

After penetrating through the surface soil to a depth of about 10 
feet, a stratum of stiff blue clay 15 feet in thickness was met with. 
Underlying this was a light colored sandy clay, which became gradu- 
ally darker in color from the admixture of vegetable matter, till it pass- 
ed into a bed of peat at a distance of about 80 feet from the surface.t 
Beds of clay and variegated sand, intermixed with kunkur, mica, and 
small pebbles, alternated to a depth of 120 feet, when the sand became 
loose and almost semi-fluid in its texture. At 152 feet the quicksand be- 
came darken in color and coarser in grain, intermixed with red water- 
worn nodules of hydrated oxide of iron, resembling to a certain extent 
the laterite of South India. At 159 feet a stiff clay with yellow veins 
occurred altering at 163 feet remarkably in color and substance, and 
becoming dark, friable, and apparently containing much veg etable and 
ferruginous matter, A fine sand succeeded at 170 feet, and this gradu- 
ally become coarser and mixed with fragments of quartz and felspar to 
a depth of 180 feet: at 196 feet, clay impregnated with iron was 
passed through, and at 22] feet, sand recurred, containing fragments 
ef limestone with nodules of kunkur and pieces of quartz and fel- 
spar; the same stratum continued to 340 feet, and at 350 feet a fos- 
sil bone, conjectured to be the humerus of a dog, was extracted, At 
360 foet a piece of supposed tortoise shell was found, and subse- 
quently several pieces of the same substance were obtained. At 372 
feet another fossil bone was discovered, but it cou!d not be identified, 
from its being torn and broken by the borer ; at 392 feet a few pieces 
of fine coal, such as are found in the beds of mountain streams, with 
some fragments of decayed wood, were picked out of the sand, and at 
400 feet a piece of limestone was brought up. From 400 to 481 feet 
fine sand, like that of the sea-shore, intermixed lar: gely with shingle, 
composed of fragments of primary roeks, quartz, felspar, mica, slate 


* As, Soc. Journ. Vol. II. P. 650. 


+ This peat Dr. Falconer also found to contain seeds of the Euryale ferox, 
bones of birds and fish—seeds of Cucumis Madraspatana and another cucurbitace 
ous plant, leaves of Saccharum Sara and Ficus Cordifolia. Dr. Hooker says this 
“indicates a very different state of the surface at Calcutta at the date of its depo- 
sition than that which exists now, and also shows that the estuary was then 
much fresher.”’—P. 341, Vol. 1/7. Himalayan Journal. 
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and limestone prevailed, and in this stratum the bore has been termi- 
nated.”* 

Mariners, when approaching the Sandheads, having no land in 
sight, not even the height of a span to guide them, are obliged to 
trust entirely to their lead to inform them of their position. The 

sand that is brought doayn by the rivers hardens under the sur- 

face of the sea into a concrete, nearly as hard as rock, to touch 
upon which is fatal to any craft; but as the waters descending 
the rivers cut a subaqueous channel through this sand, the lead 
informs the pilot at once, whether he is on a bank or in a chan- 
nel. Government Pilots are always cruising a few miles from 
the land, and at night continually burn blue lights to inform 
ships of their position. 

The segregation of the sand from the mud is as follows; 
the freshes or heavy rains bring down from up-country vast 
quantities of sand and earth calculated at 40,000 million cubic 
feet, or nearly one-third of a cubic mile, rendering the waters 
of all the rivers opaque or of a dull yellow color. This body 
of water rushing along with great impetuosity reaches the sea; 
a contest immediate ly takes pla vce between the rushing water and 
the advancing tides, the effect is to cause the heavier sand to 
subside which is done on either side of the river channels, form- 
ing the Sandheads, the finer particles of mud are driven back 
or up the rivers, and deposited upon the ten thousand Islands 
over which the tide sweeps; but, as all the finer particles of sand 
and mud are not thus thrust back upon the Soonderbuns, some 
portion of the alluvion is carried out to sea for forty, fifty, and 
even for sixty miles, where silently and slowly it finds its w ay 
to the bottom of the ocean, forming the soft, impalpable purple 
mud so well known to pilots and others approaching the shores 
of India. At sixty miles from the Soonderbuns the ocean is free 
from any ap pearance of natant impurities, but nevertheless a cer- 
tain amount of alluvial matter is subsiding to the bottom of the 
sea that number of miles from the land, that probably only com- 
menced to sink at forty miles from the Soonderbuns. 

Dr. Hooker alludes to the vast increase of the land on the Eas- 
tern flank of the Delta by the deposition of soil driven up by the 
waves; he says 

“The ibaa of Noacolly is gradually extending seawards, and 
has advanced four miles within twenty-three years : this seems suffici- 
ently accounted for by the recession of the Megna. The elevation of the 
surface of the land is caused by the overwhelming tides and South-West 
hurricanes in May and October: these extend thirty miles North and 
Svuth of Chittagong, and carry the waters of the Megna and Fenny back 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. IX. page 686, 
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over the land, in a series cf tremendous waves, that cover islands of 
many hundred acres, and roll three miles on to the main land. On these 
occasions the average earthy deposit of silt, seoarated by micaceous sand, 
is an eighth of an inch for every tide ; but in October, 1848, these tides 
covered Sundeep island, deposited six inches on its level surface, and 
filled ditches several feet deep, These deposits become baked by a tro- 
pical sun, and resist to a considerable degree denudation by rain. Whe- 
ther any further rise is caused by elevation from below is doubtful ; 
there is no direct evidence of it, though slight earthquakes annually oc- 
cur ; and even when they have not been felt, the water of tanks has been 
seen to oscillate for three quarters of an hour without intermission, 
from no discernible cause.” 


The great tidal wave taking its origin in the Southern ocean, 
rushes with impetuosity up the Bay of Bengal, breaking in an 
angry surf all along the C oromandel coast, and at times cutting 
off all communication between the shipping and the shore. 
This wave, when aided by the South West monsoon, and by the 
full or change of the moon, rushes with great impetuosity up the 
rivers of the Delta, where it is opposed by the freshes that 
descend from the up-country during the prevalence of the South 
West monsoon. The following description of the bore, taken 
from the Illustrated London News, is from the pen of the writer 
of this article :— 

“The South-West monsoon has set in, bringing with it the danger- 
ous tidal bore, which for three or four days at tle full and change of 
the moon is seen racing up the Hvoghly river at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, dashing from side to side of the river according as the 
bends, or reaches deflect it in its course. Upon the approach of this 
wave a distant murmur is heard which soon turns into the cry ban! 
ban! ban! from the mouths of thousands of people, boatmen, sailors, 
and others who are always on the look out for this much dreaded wave, 
This cry is the signal for all sorts of craft to push out into the centre 
of the river, the only spot where the wave does not curl over and 
break. Should any boat or larger craft be caught in that portion of 
wave that breaks, instant destruction is inevitable, Numerous boats 
from the up-country provinces are lost every year from the crews being 
ignorant either of the existence of the bore, or from not knowing the 
correct position to take up so as to meet it, Ships at anchor in Cal- 
cutta though not exposed to the breaking portion of the wave frequent- 
ly part their cables when struck with the wave. 


“Standing on the shore during the rapid, rushing passage of the 
bore, it is curious sight to see the lower portion of the river or 
that nearest to the sea, six or eight feet higher than the upper portion 
of the river, the tide rising that number of feet in an instant. The 
height of the bore in the Hoog chly varies from five to twelve feet, it is 
exceedingly dangerous in some parts of the river, but more moderate 
in others; it never breaks on both sides of the river at the same time, 
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Deep water destroys its force, but shallow water, or a sand bank, brings 
out all its power and fury.” Dr. Hooker mentions, that at the mouth of 
the Megna river, “the great object in the navigation is to keep 
afloat, and to make progress towards the top of the tide and during its 
flood, and to ground during the ebb in creeks were the bore (tidal wave) 
is not violent ; for where the channels are broad and open, the height 
and force of this wave rollSthe largest coasting craft over and swamps 
them.” 

The bore in 1782 flowed as far as Nuddea in the Hoogh- 
ly, but at the present day it falls short of that place by many 
miles, not ascending muc ‘h be ‘vond Sooksagor. it reac ‘hes Dac- 
ca on the Boree Gunga, and Custee on the Horinghatta branch. 

Amongst the calamities that have overtaken the Soonderbuns 
we must not omit to mention the great inundations caused by 
cyclones or hurricanes. About 1584 ‘the tract lying between the 
Horinghatta and the Ganges, known as the Bae ‘kergunge or 
Burrisal District, was swept by an inundation, succeeded imme- 
diately afterwards by an incursion of Portuguese and Mugh 
pirates . In June 1822 this same tract was again inundated, 10,000 
inhabitants perishing and many houses and property destroyed. 
In 1737 A. D. happened the great Calcutta storm before quot- 
ed. In 1763 A. D. the river Meena rose six feet above its usual 
level at Lukhipoor. In 1833 A. D. Saugor Island was submerged 
10 feet; the whole of the population, between 3000 and 4000 
souls, together with some of the European superintendents pe- 
rished; at Kedgeree a building 18 feet high was completely sub- 
merged. The Duke of York, East Indiaman we saw high and 
dry in the rice fields near Fultah in the Hooghly. In 1848 A. D. 
the Island of Sundeep was submerged. 

In addition to these dangers to which the Soonderbuns are 
subject, we may add the hist tory of a dreadful malady, common 
to all the forest tracts in India, known as Jungle Fever, and which 
reigns in full power in the Soonderbuns. if a person from the 
effects of fatigue or from constitutional liability, or from an in- 
cautious exposure to the night air in a jungle tract of country, 
becomes obnoxious to Jungle Fever, he becomes aware of the 
fact upon the &th or 10th day after innoculation by a severe 
headache attacking him; the pain of which not only gives the 
sufferer an une: arthly and ghastly look, but even disturbs during 

its duration the features of the countenance, twisting the eye- 
halls out of position. The second or third day of the headache 
induces a fearful delirium lasting from five to seven whole days 
and nights with occasional but short lucid intervals, at the end 
of which period the brain being heavily effused the patient dies; 
or if he rallies, his life for many days hovers in an uncertain 
state between time and eternity. The slightest neglect or mis- 
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management of the patient’s case proves fatal. We have known 
a fine young man die in the act of being raised in his bed by his 
nurse for the purpose of having his linen changed; this was done 
in kindness but against the strict injunctions of the medical man, 
who had ordered complete rest and no disturbance of the pa- 
tient. The bad effects of Jungle Fever cling toa person for many 
years even after convalescence. 

Major Rennell, the Surveyor General of India in 1788, says 
of the East India Company :— 

“Whatever charges may be imputable to the managers for the Com- 
pany, the neglect of useful science, however, is not among the number. 
The employing of geographers, and surveying pilots in India; and 
the providing. of astronomical instruments, and the holding out of 
encouragement to such as should use them, indicate, at least, a spirit 
somewhat above the mere consideration of gain : but above all, the es- 

tablishment of an office at home, for the improvement of hydrography 
and navigation, their judicious choic e of a superintendent for it, reflects 
the highest honour ov their administration ; and ought to convince us, 
that in a free country, a body of subjects may accomplish what the 
state itself despairs even to attempt. For however surprising it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that the first maritime nation in the 
world has no good chart to direct its fleets towards its own coasts ; nor 
even a criterion by which the public may be enable to judge of the 
merit of a hydrographical production whatsoever. So that the sound- 
ings on the coast of Bengal are better known than those in the British 
channel, of which, no tolerable chart exists, even at this day (1787). 
During the late war, an Kast India ship owed her safety to the know- 
ledge obtained from a chart of the mouths of the Ganges (made and 
published by order of the Company) into one of which she escaped 
from two French cruisers, and afterwards came into the Hooghly river 
by the inland navigation. We had just become masters of the bydro- 
graphy of America, when we lost the sovereignty of it. I hope no one 
will think ominously of our Indian possessions from this circumstance ; 
but even if he does, he may make himself easy on the score of Great 
Britain.” 

In the years 1812—1818, that portion of the Soonderbuns lying 
between the Hooghly river and the Bara Punga, was surveyed 
by two young brothers, Lieutenants in the Honorable Com- 
pany’s army. Their names were Hugh Morrieson of the 4th Re- 
giment Native Infantry, who is supposed to have died of Jungle 
Fever at Jessore contracted whilst surveying in this unhealthy 
tract; and W. E. Morrieson in the Bengal Engineers, who was 
killed by a grape shot upon the 3rd of Januar y 1815, at a place 
called Jeetghur, in an unsuccessful attack upon the Goorkhas. 
By the kindness of Major Henry Landor Thuillier, the courte- 
ous Deputy Surveyor General of India, we have had access to 
the field books of these adventurous officers, and from them we 
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shall freely quote ; and as we do so we shall be able to show 
the dangers and difficulties encountered and overcome by these 
two brave young men, who were frequently up to their knees 
in mud with no secure foundation for their theodolites. Per- 
plexed beyond measure we find them carrying on their work, and 
when about to take an angle after having fixed their instrument, 
we find the following occurrence noted in the field book :— 


Just as the Theodolite was rectified, and we were about to take 
the first angle, a tiger made a great spring from somewhere into a bush, 
about six yards from us, and there we lost sight of him.” 


Again, in another river, it is recorded. 

“ Went on shore to take a Latitude, and as the bank was very muddy 
the dandies (sailors) pulled the dingy (canoe) up to the jungle close 
to the only dry spot where we were observing the sun. Both of us were 
much annoyed by the trembling of the —— and abused the people 
around us for moving and shaking the ground, but they said they were 
perfectly quiet. Having finished the observation, one of the sepoys 
said there was a tiger close along side, that had been creeping up to- 
ward us, and for the last minute he and the animal had sat looking at 
each other ; we now heard a slight noise in on gt the two sepoys fired, 
and out-sprang a tiger and ran off ; he was only about 4 yards from us, 
he on one side of a bush whilst we ‘were on the other. Had the musket 
snapped or the fire been delayed he would have been amongst us.” 


Their night operations were not undisturbed for we find that 
“whilst weighing anchor, the Pansway joined me and gave the 
‘report that just at the time the first rocket was left off, a tiger 
‘made an attack, but being alarmed at the noise of the rocket 
‘he retired till about 4 hours afterwards he again swam to the 
’ ‘ boat—the people fired upon him, he then began making a great 
‘noise, on which they cut the cable and made the best of their 
‘way against the tide. . 

After this entry, Hugh Morrieson naively remarks “ I can- 
‘not corroborate one observation with another unless I give upa 
‘day; for in the jungly parts [ would not choose to go on shore 

‘for a star at night.” We should rather think not; and yet in the 
most dangerous tigerish parts of the Soonderbuns, Lieutenant 
Morrieson met charcoal-burners and wood-cutters who had been 
located there for ten days in one place. Fuqueers or pseudo holy 
mendicants attend the wood-cutters to preserve them from the 
tigers, and the ceremony performed by these impostors is thus 
noted, but not described in the field book. ‘ I saw a company 
‘of wool: cutters performing a religious ceremony, asking the gods 
‘of the Soonderbuns at what place they might cut wood—they 
‘received for answer in another khal (creek) : at some distance.” 
It is evident our surveyors had no tiger charmers in their re- 
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tinue, for the entries in their field books of attacks made by 
these animals, either on the persons of their attendants or upon 
the boats, are very numerous; for instance, an entry dated 1812 
runs as follows :— 

* Whilst the people were cooking their dinners on the bank of Saugor 
Island, a tiger sprung upon an old dandie, (sailor) One of my sepoys 
advanced with a hatchet (with which he had been cutting wood) and 
is said to have hit the tiger on the head ; the blow however was fatal to 
himself, for the tiger left the old man who was not much hurt and car- 
ried off the sepoy.” Again, 

“ Just as 1 was preparing to go on shore for a latitude, a dandee 
(boatman) was carried off by a tiger from a dingee (boat) which had 
gone near the shore to cut some wood.” 

In the Roymungul river as night set in“ the guards in the 
‘pinnace got “hungry , they set off in a pansway (small boat) to 
‘join their boat, and just as they reached it, a tiger sprang from 
‘the shore and made for them ; after however expending 21 car- 
‘ tridges they succeeded in missing him and he made his escape.” 

At half past 3 in the morning 6a tiger came on board a boat 
‘and killed my Jemadar after causing great alarm,” after this 
we find the following very natural remark ;—*“ the manjees to-day 
‘protested against returning to the jungles, both on account of 
‘the tigers, and their boats being much damaged by worms.” 
The protest it appears had but little effect, for soon after, 
they were aroused in the night, “ by a tiger making an attack 

‘upon one of the pansways. He had got his two fore paws on 
‘the side with his head and breast up in the boat, when the peo- 

ple set up a shout, he dropped and went off, several shots were 
. hired by the Rien boats; we heard no more of him; he left 
‘the marks of his claws on the boat.” 

These animals, although they claim the water as their territory, 
are not always successful in their attacks, but their land attacks 
are generally fatal, as we see in numberless cases recorded in the 
field books. Here is one. “ This day aman of the name of Gunga 
‘Ram, mangee to one of the boats, was carried off by a tiger. 
‘The wind was high and the ebb having set in he could not reach 
‘the place he wished to anchor in, and as he was driven near the 
, shore he went onthe mud with the goon (tow-line) in his hand, 
‘all the other people on board advised him not to go; he had not 
‘been above a minute on shore when the tiger sprung upon him 

‘and carried him off.” The next day they “dropped down to 
‘the spot where the tiger seized the mangee but could see only a 
‘few feet marks.” 

It is not only in the densest parts of the Soonderbuns that the 
tigers are so destructive and troublesome, but upon the out- 
skirts of the forest where cattle or human beings can be obtain- 
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ed do we also find these pests at full work, devouring all that 
comes in their way; “he natives have a great dread of this 

‘ part (Bussunpoor on the North and Western S« oonderbuns) on ac- 

‘count of the tigers, several people having been carried away from 
‘Bankra.” «F requent attempts have been made to re-establish 
‘the villages of Kesbas and Syacottee but without effect, the set- 
‘ tlers bei ing always driven away by those disagreeable neigh- 
‘ bours.” On the edge of the jungle on the Pussur river the country 
vas formerly much more cultivated; “ but the tigers became so 
numerous the people left it; it is now partially cultivated only 
at Diggerazabad. During all seasons of the year the people say 
they shut themselves up é ‘about 5 o’clock in the ev ening and stir 
not out till the sun be well up. But in the rains the tivers come 
in numbers and at all hours of the day. The people are con- 
stantly carried off.” 

Surely this catalogue of persecutions by the wild beasts 
upon the unhappy Bengali should close, but they have other 
enemies to deal with, for we find the following remark at 
Kiksurra, Hogla khal, Banstullah, &c. on the edge of the forest. 
“Jn the rains all this country is under water, the only commu- 
‘nication between village and markets is by boats, the people 
‘make muchans (stages) inside their houses to keep themselves 
‘dry, and in this manner they are carried away in great numbers 
‘by the alligators.” 

The industry of the Soonderbun Bengali must be sorely 
tried; Lieutenant Morrieson makes the following entry to ac- 
count for the abundance of handsome timber (Soondree) that he 
observed in the Kurhuria creek 
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“Where I found two wood boats who explained the reason why the 
wood in the Talka khal is so fine ;—there are so many tigers in it that the 
people cannot venture there, wood has been cut down and carried away, 
but a great deal that was cut they left ; thinking themselves lucky in get- 
ting away out of the Nullah any how,’—and yet to this moment Cal- 
cutta is entirely supplied with fire-wood from this dangerous locality ; 
again, “ Found a great number of wood-cutters who informed me that 
five days ago they lost two men by tigers, exactly at the same time on 
each side of the river. The name of the uppermost khal (creek) of the 
two is Soona Mookee, but that of the lower one has not been revealed 
to them in any of their dreams, which is the usual way. This place is 
thick of tigers and fine Soondree wood, there must either be one tiger 
watching our fleet or else there must be one at every khal (creek) we 
enter, but I rather think it is the same one following us ; we have seen 
his feet marks on the bank of every creck we have remained one night 
in, 


The surveyors also had several encounters with alligators , the 
fate of one of which will be read with pleasure ; 
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“Observing a very large alligator on the bank we fired at him, he 
was wounded and after taking to the water he again came to the shore, 
we went in the pansway to him and put two balls into his head, on which 
he made a charge open mouthed at the boat but sunk from. pain before 
he reached us, he was about 10 yards from us when he rose, we put 
two balls through his body aiming for his spine, he charged us again 
and got in below the boat apparently endeavoring to upset it, but not 
being able to succeed we lost him,” 


They however found the alligator dead on the shore on the 
morrow, “ 15 feet in length, very thick, and witha most enormous 
‘mouth,” on opening “ him we got the bangles, rings, and other 
‘ornaments of a woman out of him.” 


In the Roymungul river 


“ Having come to an ancher we saw a rhinoceros on. the opposite side 
of the river drinking. I crossed in a pansway, he allowed me to ap- 
proach to within 30 or 40 yards, I fired at his head and put the ball 
through his cheek, he ran off into the jungle before I could get a se- 
cond aim at him. On reaching the pinnace J learnt from the party [ 
had sent on shore that they had been successful in finding a tank of 
good water under the cocoanut trees, it was however surrounded by long 
grass and other jungle, the haunts of many rhinoceroses, they had made a 
regular bed in it, Being anxious to save-a trip all the way to Chand- 
calley (in the North) for fresh water, I went on shore with an armed 
party carrying fire-brands with which we soon set the whole place in a 
blaze. I left it to burn out meaning to return in a day or two to try 
and fill our casks.” 


It further appears that the country at the mouths of the Mol- 
linchew and Roymungul rivers is infested by rhinoceroses and 
deer, the whole ground being cut up by their feet. 

A region such as the Soonderbuns, crowded as it is with sa- 
vage wild animals both on the land and in its waters, and possess- 
ing as it does a pestilential climate for many months in the year, 
could hardly escape being invested by’ the heathen natives with 
supernatural traditions and marvellous stories, and for one only 
can we find space; it is taken from the field books. 


“ The people up in the cultivation told us that down near the mouths 
of the Mollinchew and Juboona, there is a palace, but the spot they 
could not mention, indeed there is a degree of fable attached to it, for 
they believe it to be inhabited ; during the stillness of night the great 
drums of the palace and the bells may be heard, but in the day time no 
such noise can be noticed.” 


Man in conjunction with the beasts of the field, the monsters 
of the deep, and the malaria of the forests, has assisted in render- 
ing the Soonderbuns a place of bad repute; for we learn from 


the not nearly exhausted field books that 
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“About this time four very large dingees larger than the pinnace, each 
having about 50 men on board, passed us at a prodigious rate. We rec- 
koned them Dacoits (pirates or robbers) from their appearance, and 
when we called to them they retuined no answer, nor paid the least 
attention; it is very probable that may be a set of fellows going out to 
look for boats in distress, that have been separated from the regular 
fleets by stress of weather, and of course helpless against such a num- 
ber of men.” 

The description of the wild beasts as extracted from the dye 
books of the brothers Morrieson, bearing date 1812—1818, 
applicable to the state of the Soonderbuns in 18. 99; the line of 
cultivation may have been, since their day, pushed a few hun- 
dred yards further South, but the tigers to this day are as sa- 
vage and as numerous as they were then; the alligators are as 
hungry and as cruel; and the rhinoceros as plentiful and as 
stupid ; the deer still abound in herds, and pigs are found every- 
where; but we are happy to say that all biped nuisances such as 
pirates, have been, under the continued and unceasing harrying 
of our Magistrates, completely cleared out of all the once pirate- 
infested rivers and creeks. 

We take our leave of the Field books with regret, and in do- 
ing so we cannot refrain from giving the last entry made by 


Hugh Morrieson; it is dated the : 28th. Febru: ary 1818 and is as 
follows 


“T am now so ill that I can no longer carry on the survey, I have 
therefore got bearers to carry me by Dawk to the Station of Jessore.” 


There it is supposed he died; the deadly Jungle Fever had 
seized upon our bold surveyor. 

The names of the rivers and creeks in the Soonderbuns are 
for the most part of Sanscrit, Hindee or Bengalee extraction ; 
the Mahomedans have named beat few, the English none, unless 
the Hooghly, the most important but by no means the largest 
river, can be said to have been named by them. Most of the 
names allude to the Hindoo Gods and (ioddesses, some to the 
trees most common on their banks, a few to the animals most 
numerous in their vicinity; all are named, well known and fre- 
quented. The following few names with their meanings will 
vive an idea of the good taste or otherwise of the namers of 
these rivers. 
Brahmapootra.—The Son of Brahma, the creator of the world. 
Megna.—* Mey” a cloud “na” not; the advice given by boat- 

men not to attempt the passage of this dangerous river if the 

weather is cloudy or threatening. 
Ganges.—* Gunga” The River, par exe ellence. 
Horinghatta.—The deers’ watering spot. 

Deer abound along the banks of this river. 
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Arapungassya. —Manuti actory of punga or salt. 

Porikhal.—F airy creek. 

Jsuboona.—The sister of Jum, Hindoo God of hell. 

Bhuddur:—The gentle river. 

Debeechur.—The alluvion or Island of Debee, the Goddess of 
hell. 

Beeskhal.—The poisonous creek. 

A slight giance at the fauna of the Soonderbuns may not be 
uninteresting. In the quotations from the Field books of the 
brothers Morrieson we have touched pretty freely upon the de- 
predations caused by the tigers, we will now merely mention 
the names of the principal animals found in this tract, with a few 
interspersed anecdotes of some of the most remarkable ones. Of 
Mammalia we find the rhinoceros, hog, spotted deer, buffaloe, 
bara singha or large stag, tiger, leopard, wild cat, otter, red 
monkey, j jackal. 

Ophidia ; -—Boa constrictors, cobra de capello, water-snakes, 
tree-snakes, kurait, sea serpents, and many. others, besides, 
gosamp, lizards, scarlet crabs, shrimps and insects in abun- 
danee, not to forget musquitoes that swarm in black clouds. 

The rivers everywhere abound in delicious fish; amongst 
the curious fish may be mentioned the Anabas Scandens ( lKoee 
—Hindoostani) an ugly, voracious little fish about five inches in 
length, mottled brown and yellow. They may be seen hanging on 
tothe mangrove stems by spines arranged along the margin of the 
gills, three and four feet above the level of the receding tide, 
from which elevated position they drop into the water by scores 
when disturbed by a boat or a steamer passing, or they may be 

seen floundering about upon the black mud where they lie in 
huvdreds sunning their little ugly bodies. 

The Periopt! halmus is another ugly little mud fish found in 
ereat qui antities on all the mud banks in company with the scar- 
let crab. Sharks are numerous in the Soonderbuns; the ham- 
mer headed shark, a frightful animal (zygeena), is also occasion- 
ally caught off the Sandheads. 

Birds ;— adjutants of two kinds, one the common .Ardea Gigan- 
tea, the other the marabout adjutant, from which is obtained the 
beautiful feathers bearing that name. Fishing and other eagles, 
vultures, kites, hawks, owls, minahs, doves, parroquets, fly- 
catchers, orioles, jungle fowl, woodpeckers, sandpipers, egrets, 
waders, small and large spoonbills, one kind not much larger 
than a small snipe, pelicans, storks, paddy birds, herons, snipe 
and many other birds are found in abundance. Crocodiles pro- 
perly so called (Hind-Mugger-Koomeer) of enormous size are 
seen In ev ery creek, in every river; they have a broad flattened 
muzzle with unequal teeth of a formidable size and shape, the 
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outline of the jaw, where the teeth are seen protruding in- 
terlocked with each other, is a waving line giving to this ugly 
animal a fierce and cruel aspect. These animals varying in size 
from a span in length to 18 and 23 feet, are usually seen ly- 
ing on the surface of the black mud basking i in the sun; they 

sleep very soundly for we have seen a steamer going at ful 
speed and making the usual splash and noise pass ‘within ten 
paces of a sleeping crocodile without disturbing its slumbers. 
To a casual observer they resemble mud-coy ered logs of wood, 
and it is not until the large square and glittering scales which 
are of exceeding strength ‘and beauty when closely examined, 
and the elevated and “doubly dentelated ridge or crest that 
runs along either side of the tail, become visible, or are seen to 
glisten in : the sun, that the shapeless mass is found to be a fierce, 
carnivorous and dangerous animal, 

We have never seen the Gangetic Garial in the Soonderbuns ; 
he appears to love the sweeter and, comparatively speaking, 
quieter waters of the upper rivers and their clean sand banks, 
where they may, be seen in scores, lying with their mouths wide 
open, but for what purpose it is difficult to divine, unless it is 
to get rid of numerous small red filamentous worms that cluster 
about their fauces. The lower jaw being prolonged backward 
beyond the skull occasions the upper jaw to appear moveable, 
which it is when accompanied by the dials of the skull, or en- 
tire head, but not otherwise. We have been informed by an eye- 
witness, and one in whom we place implicit confidence, that 
he has seen a small brown bird alight upon the tongue of an open 
mouthed alligator, and pick these worms from the throat as he 
lay upon a sand bank in the Ganges. It is generally believed 
that the crocodile, or as it is termed in India the snubbed- 
nose alligator, always remains in fresh water; this is not the 
vase, as they are found all along the Chittagong and Arracan 
coast, never far from the shore it is true, but still in bona fide 
salt water, where they are as dangerous as sharks. 

In the rivers of the Delta where they flow through the cul- 
tivated portions of the country, stakes are driven into the bed 
of the river at the watering places, or ghauts, opposite to the 
villages, where the inhabitants may bathe in security and draw 
water for domestic purposes; but even this precaution is not 
always sufficient to ward off the attacks of the fierce crocodiles. 
The crocodile being an amphibious animal finds no difficulty, 
when pinched by hunger, in turning the flank of the stakes, and 


taking up his post within the enclosure, where he silently awaits 


his prey. <A friend of ours, whilst surveying on the banks of 
the Goraee, was witness to a shocking occurrence in connection 
with these enclosures. A young Hindoo girl about 14 years old, 
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came to get a pitcher of water, and had hardly put her feet into 
the water, when a crocodile, who had been lying in wait inside 
the enclosure, rushed at the poor girl, seized her in his formida- 
ble jaws, scrambled up the banks of the river, holding the shriek- 
ing, struggling girl well up in the air by the middle of her body, 
and plunged “heavily into the river outside of the stake. A 
smothered scream, a ripple upon the water, a few bubbles, and 
the frightful scene was closed. 

A more daring attack by a Soonderbun crocodile than even 
the above, is well known. It occurred a few years ago at Kool- 
na: a gang of ironed convicts were being inspected by the Ma- 
gistrate prior to their being sent off to another and a more dis- 

tant jail; the men numbering with their guards about fifty were 
drawn up in line on the raised embankment or levee of the river ; 
the examination was proceeding, when a crocodile rushed up the 
bank, seized a manacled prisoner by the legs, dragged him from 
the ranks, and in moment, and that before any assistance could 
possibly be rendered, had plunged into the river and disappear- 
ed. 

It appears from some excellent tables prepared and printed by 
the Committee on the Drainage of Calcutta 1857, that the high- 
est high water, being the hichest rise of the river Hooghly spring 
tides during the freshes, or from July to September, : from 1806 
to 1835, was 20 feet 6inches. In August 1856 neap tide rose 
15 feet 6 inches, above the datum sill of the Kidderpore dock, 
and upon the 18th August 1856, spring tide rose to 22 feet 3 
inches above the same datum. 

In the dry season, the lowest fall of river spring tide at Cal- 
cutta, is to 1 foot 9 inches above the datum of Kidderpore dock ; 
the neaps 2 feet 8 inches; whilst the tides in the Salt Lakes 
only fall to 7 feet 10 inches above datum. 


Table Shewing the Relative height of the River Hooghly and the Salt Water 








Lakes. 
; : - Dry weather ‘Dry weather)Rainy sea- Rainy sea- 
springs. __heaps. __|son springs son neaps. 
River tide at § Lowest i] 9 | 9 8 i) 0; 10 3 
Calcutta. (Highest |17 3 | 9 O 23 4] 1511 
Salt water {Lowest | 7 10 11 0 | 
Lake Tides, = Highest, ‘11 6 12 0 | 








The greatest rise of ‘the Hooghly at Caleutis being 23. is ; ave- 
rage spring 17.41. The greatest rise of the Salt Lakes being 12 
feet. This is on the Western side of the Delta; how different 
from what occurs on the Eastern side, where the tides rise from 
forty to eighty feet. 


It has been asked, but no one has yet answered the question, 
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why the Soonderbuns should not be, as has been Holland, 
reclaimed from the sea and occupied by man. Holland and 
the Soonderbuns are about on the same level, that is, they are 
not above the level of spring tides; but Holland whic h has only 
123 miles of sea front, to the Delta’s 270 miles, is well protect- 
ed all along the greater portion of the coast of the North sea by 

line of broad sand hills and downs, in some parts so high as to 
shut out the view of the sea, even from the tops of the church 


spires; the inhabitants have therefore only to dam the banks of 


the rivers penetrating into the country through these bulwarks 
to preserve the country from inundation. The Soonderbuns on 
the contrary has no defence whatever to seaward, not even an 
inch in height, every spring tide and every cyclone wave 
dashes its waters over the land, deluging the country with waves, 
the impetuosity and volume of which are unknown and un- 
heard of in Europe; waves 30, 40 and even 60 feet in height 
have been known to rise in the Bay of Bengal, to dash over the 
highest trees, and to deluge the whole country for miles inland. 
The Soonderbuns in their present state can never be inhabited, 
they are too exposed to the fury of the Tropical Hurricanes 
that arise in the Bay of Bengal, _ their unhealthiness is so 
great, from the stagnated air and corrupting vegetable deposits, 
that no human beings can ever ~ pe to struggle against such 
fearful odds; but should this tract an share in the upheaval 
that is now going on near Arracan and on the Tenasserim coast, 
well and good; rich would be the soil that would be brought 
under the plough, and great would be the population that would 
he found to oceupy the Seaboard tract. Until that time ar- 
rives, we must = content to know, that the Soonderbun tract 
only forms a great, an inaccessible, and an impregnable de- 
fence to India Ratt ards the sea. 

The very mud at the foot of the jungle, that mud that has 


just been stirred up by a large striped crocodile as he lazily 


slipped into the water, starting in his passage shoals of bull-head- 
ed periopthalmi or mud fish that lay basking in the sun, offers 

a bar to invasion, and has an interest attached to it. To know 
from whence it was brought is impossible, but we may conjec- 

ture, we may give way to fancy, and imagine its having once 
formed a part and portion of the snow -clad oneiss summit of 
Kunchinjunga, that in ages long past was precipitated from an 
elevation of 28,000 feet or nearly five and a half perpendicular 
miles down its steep flanks to the glaciers at its feet, probably 
crumbled down by an earthquake to mingle with the mor aines, 
where acted upon by snow, sharp frosts, rain and sunshine, its 
felspar and hor neblende have been reduced to what we now see 
it, a black mud; its heavier particles of quartz reposing under 
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the ocean at the Sandheads, a part and portion of the hard and 
dangerous sand banks that stretch away from the Soonderbuns 
for many a weary mile. Or this mud may have travelled from 
the flanks of Deodhunga, the lately elected monarch of the 
Himalayahs, 29,002 feet in height; or it may have been swept 
from the source of the Ganges, or from the source of the T.’ 
Sanpo or Brahmapooter, or from the high basaltic table land of 
Omurkuntuk, far South of the Gangetic valley ; or it may have 
been a portion of an avalanche from the forked Donkia, in 
Tibet, the waters from which flow into the Teesta and so into 
the Brahmapooter. But wherever it has come from, let us be 
content to know that it has travelled far, and that it has under- 
gone many a hard rub and many a hard blow, ere it was reduc- 
ed to the soft black Soonderbun mud, upon which we just aow 


saw the great Saurian reposing. 
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Arr. [1.—Journal of an English Officer in India. By Masor 
NortTH, 60th Rifles, Deputy JupGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL, AND AIDE-DE-CAMP TO GENERAL HAVELOCK, &C. 
London, Hurst and Blackett, 1858. 


Tx book now before us, purporting to be a record of Have- 
lock’s Indian Campaign, is a welcome addition to the list of 
works upon the Indian Mutinies, from which the future histo- 
rian will have ample materials to guide him in the history of the 
Rebellion. Yet while welcoming this addition to our stock of infor- 
mation, we must confess that the history of Havelock’s Cam- 
paign has yet to be written. We want one which shall supply us 
with an account of the varied life of that devoted band, and also 
furnish us with such a coup doeil of its engagements, as will 
enable us in some measure to appreciate its bravery and heroism 
under unheard of difficulties and dangers. A historian the force 
at one time possessed of no mean order, the noble and heroic 
Lieutenant Crump of the Madras Artillery, whose descriptions 
of some of Havelock’s engagements leave nothing to be desired, 
but it was fated that this ‘gallant soldier should meet an untime- 
ly end, while endeavouring to bring in his guns, the day after 
the rescue of the garrison of Lucknow by Havelock and Outram. 

The | first chapter of the book gives an account of Major 
North’s journey from Calcutta to Allahabad, which we will dis- 
miss without further notice. Reaching Allahabad some little 
time after the Mutiny, he gives a description of that master- 
piece of treachery, sod we are glad to see that he pays a well- 
merited tribute to Lieutenant Colonel Brasyer, C. B., then Lieu- 
tenant Brasyer, for his courage and tact. We fancy that as 
time rolls on, and facts can be estimated at their proper value 
by the dispassionate observer, it will be found that this brave 
man, this true soldier, was, to say the least, the saviour of Alla- 
habad, and that had he not been there and acted with the firm- 
ness that he then did, the fortress of Allahabad, the key of the 
North West, would have fallen. And had that barrier to the pro- 
vress of insurrection been broken through, mutiny, rapine, anil 
murder would have env eloped the land from Delhi to Calcutta, 
and have made the reconquest of the country commence at the 
City of Palaces, instead of at the holy City of P rag. 

We were not present at the Mutiny, but arrived in Allaha- 
had shortly afterwards, some nine days before Major North, 
and then the scene was anything but enlivening—the river de- 
serted, not a boat to be seen, the steamers ; moored close under 
the walls of the fort, a few Irregular Cavalry outside the gates, 
the town in the possession of the rebels, and itself a blackened 
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ruin; inside the fort, huddled together, and with scant provisions, 
were the few Iuropeans who yet had arrived, or were originally 
in the fort. As European detachments arrived matters became 
less gloomy. Some parties of Seikhs were sent out and were 
rather obstinately met by the insurgents, the Adjutant, Lieutenant 
Taylor, and several men being ‘wounded. A combined force 
of Europeans and Seikhs on the 16th June, after some rather 
tough work and many personal conflicts, we skirmished through 
the town, burning as we went; our loss for such a small force was 
rather large, the Kuropeans lost two killed and seven wounded, the 
Seikhs had also some wounded ; the bullets were heavy, square 
pellets of lead, not telegraph-wires as wasreported. That after- 
noon the Moulvie with all his army of budmashes decamped 
from his Head Quarters at Alopeebagh, and the two guns lost 
on the night of the Mutiny were brought in. Next day ’ the pri- 
soners finding the road clear came in, : and poor Ensign Cheek was 
brought in nearly insensible, and shortly after died. One of the 
prisoners told us that she had been kindly treated, that the males 
and females lived in one room, and were fed on native food. 

On the 18th June General Neill went out and formally re- 
established our power in the town, and every effort was made 
to despatch a force to Cawnpore, for the purpose of relieving 
General Wheeler. Major North says: 

“ Our advanced column is commanded by Major Renaud, Madras Fu- 
siliers, a man brave even to rashness, It consists of one hundred Irre- 
gular Cavalry under Captain Vallier, 2 guns under Lieutenant Harward, 
the Seikh Regiment of Ferozepore, and part of « moveable column un- 
der formation by Brigadier General Havelock, C, B., all full of spirit, 
and eager to relieve our beleaguered countrymen from overwhelming 
odds, against which they bear up and struggle tuo, so manfully. Courage 
brave hearts, aid is at hand.” 


From the 30th June to the 12th July, when we were joined by 
Havelock, day by day as we marched along, (often wet through, 
and pitching our tents in actual swamps,) our position be- 
came more and more critical, and just before Havelock joined 
us, we well recollect how anxious Major Renaud was to capture 
Futtehpore before that General reached us, it having been re- 
ported to us that it was only defended by a few matchlock- 
men. This was probably correct at the time, but the Nana with 
his large force was marching down upon it, and had we advanc- 
ed not a soul would have lived to tell the tale; but Providence 
preserved us from a fate which at that time would have been 
ruinous to our power in India. Day by day as we marched 
along, we had ample evidence of the certainty with which the 
Asiatic had determined to tear us out of the land, root and 
branch; the untiring malignity which had, not content with mur- 
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der and mutilation, burned our bungalows and desecrated our 
churches only as an Asiatic can desecrate, we had witnessed, but 
we scarcely expected what we saw in passing along the road. ‘There 
was satisfactory evidence that the genius of the revolt was to 
destroy everything, that could possibly remind one of England or 
its civilization. ‘The telegraph wires were cut up, strewing the 
ground, and in some instances carried off, the telegraph posts V were 
dug out, the bungalows burnt, and the poor unoffending milestones, 
even so useful to themselves but still English, were defaced, and 
in many instances destroyed. Several small skirmishes headed 
by Captain Vallicr and his Irregulars marked our progress, 
and men caught with arms in their hands were summarily hang- 
ed, a stern necessity of the time now happily gone by. “At last 
the news arrived that the force under General Havelock was 
hastening to join us, the General having heard of our critical 
position, and in the dim grey of the morning of the 12th July 
1857, we drew up in line by the side of the road to receive them. 
We shall not (need we say) soon forget the scene. Up came the 
brave band, the 76th Highlanders, playing on their bagpipes 
the “ Campbells are coming,” while all along our line a cheer 
arose as we welcomed them. On we marched some 17 miles 
more and reached Belindah, a short distance from Futtehpore, 
at 7 A.M. Major North’s description of the battle of Futtehpore 
is so good that we transcribe it here. 


“There we halted to encamp, arms were piled in line, ground was 
taken up for each corps, and the weary, way-worn men, overcome by 
the oppressive heat and brilliant sunshine, lay down in groups, a little 
in the rear, anxiously expecting the arrival of the tents and baggage, 
which were close behind. At this time our Quarter-Master-General, 
Lieutenant Colonel Tytler, was in front, making a reconnoissance to- 
wards the town of Futtehpore with the volunteer cavalry. It is pro- 
bable that the enemy deceived himself as to the strength of our force, 
aud imagined that he had merely the small band under Major Re- 
naud to contend with; for no sooner did he see the reconnoitring 
party retire, than his first gun opened fire, and sent a round shot 
bowling along the road, upon the heels of our cavalry riding stoutly 
to the line. In a moment the scene was changed, the assembly 
sounded, and the toil-worn men resumed their energy, sprung to their 
feet, unpiled arms, formed a line of columns, and advanced skirmishers. 
The enemy with his numerous cavalry formed an imposing line as he 
bore down insolently upon us confident of an easy victory, pushing for- 
ward two guns, and cannonading our front. Immediately our guns, 
Maude’s battery, posted in the middle of the road which formed our 
centre, roared defiance as they opened fire upon the advancing foe, while 
the Enfield Rifles of the 64th (Madras Fusiliers ?) poured in a shower 
of bullets from a copse at the left of the road ; at either side of which 
lay swampy ground, increasing our difliculty from being partly under 
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water, rising from three to four feet, to retard our progress. Scarce had 
our advance commenced before three guns were descried by the light com- 
pany of the 78th Highlanders. These had been deserted upon the 
road ; on observing which, they rushed impetuously onwards, while 
Maude’s battery advanced at a rapid pace firing with the most admira- 
ble precision ; and closely followed by the light company of the 78th 
in an advance over three or four miles. The Enfield Rifles of the 78th 
began taking long shot at the enemy as they retreated hurriedly through 
the town, which now became visible, its entrance barricaded by native 
carts, and apparently all the baggage of the mutineers, * * 

“ Thus the battle of Futtehpore was decided by the intrepid advance 
of our guns and skirmishers ; the reserve columns being far in the rear, 
owing to the impediments of the ground. Up to this time the troops 
had marched for 24 miles without a meal to sustain their over-tasked 
energies, yet at 11 o'clock a. mM. Futtehpore was ours. No casualties had 
occurred during the fight, but several died from sunstroke.” 


We halted as may be expected in very high spirits, but very 
much exhausted in mind and body from the arduous work in 
which we had been engaged, having captured 12 guns, some of 
large calibre, and a large quantity of ammunition. Our post 
happened to, be in a tope to the left of the road and in the outskirts 
of the town, and as we were resting ourselves, a dark looking 
swerthy man in native clothes rushed into the tope very much 
agitated; this was Lieut. Browne, of, we think, the 56th N. I. 
We got him some clothes, and then he told us he had been out 
with a treasure party towards Nagode when the sepoys mutinied ; 
of three he was the only survivor, and escaped after an incre- 
dible number of hardships into a village, when two natives (who 
are with him) took him into their home, and have protected him 
till now. Hearing of our march from Allahabad, these two 
men had managed to bring him safely in. 

On the 13th the force rested, and on the 14th again proceeded 
on its way. On the 15th General Havelock disarmed and dis- 
mounted the 13th Irregulars, who behaved badly at Futtehpore, 
and who were evidently unfit for service, if not really traitors, 
On the 15th, as we marched along, the enemy were found strong- 
ly posted in the village of Aong to the right of the road ; the 
Madras Fusiliers with their Entields behaved in the most dar- 
ing manner, their commanding officer being however badly 
wounded. At last we took the position and captured 4 field- 
pieces, with a loss of 22 killed and wounded only. We rested 
for ashort time, and then recommenced our journey, and shortly 
afterwards were again saluted by round shot, the enemy hay- 
ing established themselves behind a battery, ‘commanding the 
bridge over the Vandoo Nuddee ; our artillery and Enfields soon 
sent the enemy flying and a 24-pr. and a 12-pr. cannonade fell 
into our hands as we took their battery. 
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This engagement signed the death-warrant of our poor women 
and children in Cawnpore. On the 16th the troops again march- 
ed, halting in the heat of the day, as it was found that the 
enemy Were in strong force some short distance off, and had 
erected batteries to sweep the road. The description of the 
battle of Cawnpore by Major North, is a very graphic and 
truthful one, which we can recommend to our Rs This 
hard fought battle, likened to Feroshuhur by those who have 
been in ‘both engagements, was a glorious display of England’s 
prowess and dise sipline, when 1000 British troops and 300 ‘Seikhs 
with scarcely any artillery, defeated the hordes of the rebels in 
their front. Courage and discipline were never more required. 
On, on, we had to advance, unfit from our small artillery to sl- 
lence their well directed fire, and regiment after regiment had 
to pass through it, while as you mar ched along you saw imme- 
diately before you the effect of the round shot and shell upon 
them, and knew that ata certain time and with the same results, 
you would be upon a spot that had already proved so fatal 
to many. The long distance and the evident results made it pain- 
fully clear what each one’s fate would most probably be, but not 
one of that noble band wavered as gun after gun was taken, not 
by the effects of our artillery , but by the bayonets of our brave 
troops. But our position on this memorable day was often cri- 
tical ; the area upon which our troops were spread out was 80 ex- 
tensive, and regiments were consequently often so isolated from 
each other, that had the rebels not lost all order, they might 
have cut us up almost in detail. That night the victorious 
column marched on nearly to Cawnpore; our fate was to lie 
down on the cold ground, in the middle of the late battle field 
till the morning. 

Next day we arrived at Cawnpore. We quote Major North’s 
description. “ Nothing can be more cheerless or desolate than 
‘the view presented by the Company’s ground; the most con- 

* spicuous and thrilling objects being the two barrack buildings so 
‘unhappily chosen by Sir H. Wheeler, after the mutiny of all 
‘the native troops at this station on the 6th June. 

“ There could scarcely have been a more fatally exposed posi- 

‘tion. The roofless shattered walls are thickly pierced with 

‘ round shot, and they are not only exposed on all sides, but abso- 
‘lutely commanded by the new barracks, built in echelan along 
‘their front, and affording complete cover to their assailants. 
’ Outside the entrenchments, a mere furrow, are a few rifle 

‘pits.” In our opinion the position held was not intended as a 
place for defence, and it is, we think, evident that Sir Hugh 
Wheeler had never expected the turn which events took, and 
probably took this precaution even against his will. We 
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fear he was one of-those old Indians, who having spent a 
lifetime among the Asiatics, had so implic itly tr usted them, 
that he feared ‘they would mutiny if not relied upon. 

As we entered Cawnpore a fearful crash was heard, and on our 
left a dense column of smoke arose. This was the blowing up of 
the Cawnpore magazine by the mutineers as they hurried off. 
There was something very sad in the look of Cawnpore—the 
vast city a deserted and blackened heap of ruins. Our hopes of 
seeing even one European to welcome us were vain—all, all, had 
perished. 

Here is Major North’s description of the slaughter house. “ Tor- 
‘tured by the fierce thirst for revenge, and penetrated by the 
‘sense of their sufferings, strange wild feelings awoke within us. 
‘ Vaunting, eager, maddened, we sped onw ard | to the dreary house 
‘of martyrdom, where their blood was outpoured like water ; the 
‘clotted gore lay ankle deep on the poliuted floor, and also long 
< tresses of silken hair, fr: agments of female wearing apparel, hats, 
‘books ; children’s tiny boots and toys were scattered about in ter- 
‘rible confusion. In a little book of daily prayers, which was picked 
‘up, was the following affecting inscription. “ 27 th June, left the 
‘ boats ;” also,“ 7th July, went as prisoners to Salvador House, Fa- 
‘tal Day”! * * * Nor was this the only sight of horror that a- 


‘waited us. More appalling still, there was the deep and narrow 
‘well within the same enclosure, choked with the mangled re- 


” 


‘mains of those fair and helpless beings. 
Yes pensive public of England, these people were mur- 
dered, with what barbarity the great Creator alone can tell. 
Of the murder there can be no doubt, yet you, I suspect, 
in a few months more will disbelieve even this, and doubt- 
less ane ingenious theory will be propounded to shew that 
they committed suicide, and that Nana Sahib was unable to pre- 
vent it! Recollect that these women and children were not kill- 
ed for three weeks after their husbands and fathers! You do not 
believe in mutilation because, wonderful to tell, living examples 
are difficult to be found. Who can, or even knowing will, tell us, 
what happened before the death agony, when entirely in the 
power of a frenzied Mussulman or even Hindoo, mutilation or 
worse was a prelude to death which was the inevitable result, and 
yet in hollow mockery, you ask us for living examples. Do you be- 
lieve the teachings of histor y ? Have you ever read Indian history ? 
Do you not know that mutilation and torture are principles with 
an Asiatic, and that they are only curbed by our rule. If you want 
an example in recent times, let us point to your notice the prac- 
tice of Nepaul. Before Jung Bahadoor went to England, nose- 
slitting and hand-striking-off were the order of the day for 
slight offences. Even at the beginning of the present century, 
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the inhabitants of a town, which they rather obstinately de- 
fended, had their noses all cut off, and to prevent them for- 
getting the fact, their town was called the city of cut-noses— 
Kirthipoor, a name which it bears to this day. 

We scarcely fancy that the sepoy was guilty of mutilation as 
arule, and know that in our dominions many a Hindoo and 
Mussulman, especially in Oudh, would shudder at the idea. 
But you will find in the town budmashes, the jailbirds and the 
butchers, men who would, if safe from the consequences, com- 
mit and gloat over any atrocity, and we fear have too often, in 
this mutiny, done so. One word for the Indian Press, (with 
which we have no connection, so that our remarks may be 
taken as disinterested.) You say that it was the first to propa- 
gate those exaggerated stories, which now make you ashamed 
of your blood-thirsty language—language which even as- 
tonished us here. But take a file of the Z%mes, after the out- 
break, and one of an Indian paper, and [ think you will find that 
(to our frequent astonishment) the stories you complain of were 
first circulated in England, and afterwards reprinted here. 

Do not think that the consciences of your own flesh and blood 
become less tender here ; the “ still small voice” of an upright Eng- 
lishman asserts itself as well in India as in England. Come out 
and judge for yourself, don’t say a word to expose your ignorance 
for some years, mix with the people, (not of Calcutta alone, for 
then you will make great mistakes) learn their language, have 
some knowledge of their religion, their manners, their customs 
and their main-springs of action, and you will find that while your 
equal in credulity, they have not got your good honest heart, your 
upright purpose, or your straight-forwardness, and can never be- 
come what you, never having seen them, fancy them to be— 
simply black-faced Englishmen. Pardon the digression, for we 
feel that our honor has been in some degree tarnished unjustly 
by the reaction of the English Press, which sometimes has a 
tendency to enslave men’s minds on many questions. 

As we rested after entering Cawnpore in a bungalow, with 
some officers of the volunteer cavalry and others, a little in- 
significant looking man came sneaking up, who was immediately 
recognized as the Native Doctor of his escort, by Lieutenant 
Brown. This man had solemnly assured him, just before they 
mutinied, that the sepoys were staunch. His face was blackened, 
he was facing the tail upon a donkey, and we believe was 
afterwards hanged. Another, a Soubhadar of a native corps, 
was caught trying to tamper with the Seikhs and hanged. Pass- 
ing over our trip to Bhitoor in which we took 15 guns without 
firing a shot, we come to the time when preparations were made 
for crossing the river Ganges, and attempting to rescue the be- 
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leaguered garrison of Lucknow, with the prospect of no tents, 
while scanty food and heavy rain were the order of the day. 
Cholera now again began to assail us, while the want of tents, 
and the continuous rain increased the disease. After crossing the 
river, we advanced to Mungarwar some six miles from the river’s 
bank, and some were fortunate enough to get native huts; 
some managed to get native vaults in which overcrowding was 
the rule, while the Seikh soldiers ingeniously rigged up thatched 
huts for themselves. 

We staid here a few days and marched with 10 guns all light 
field pieces, and 1,500 men, on the desperate enterprize of reliev- 
ing Lucknow. As we approached Oonao, some ten or twelve 
miles off, it was evident that we would be opposed. In the main 
street two native guns, 9-pounders, were placed ; those we quick- 
ly silenced, but a most destructive fire from loopeholed houses was 
poured upon us. It was sad, very sad, to see our men pulled 
out, so to speak, dead and dying from the entrances of the houses 
they were trying in detail to storm. After a long and obstinate 
resistance the place was ours, although it cost us 88 men killed and 
wounded. 

The enemy however again attacked the baggage from a strong 
serai; our, Chunar pensioners and some Seikhs tried to storm it, 
but failed. The Seikhs were falling fast, and a poor Chunar man 
was shot through the heart while serving his gun, the hero of 
many a hard won fight. At last the enemy evacuated the place, 
and the column proceeded, capturing 16 guns immediately be- 
yond the town, and on reaching Basaruthgunge, after a short and 
tough struggle, other three guns were taken. A glorious day’s work 
truly, but. if the road is so toughly contested, there must be lit- 
tle chance of us reaching Lucknow. Back again gradually to 
the old encamping ground at Mungarwar, which we reached on 
the 3lst again, very much weakened by casualties and by cho- 
lera, which was ripe in our camp still. 

On the 4th August we again advanced in the a fternoon, at 
scarcely a moment’s notice, just as we stood and encamped in a 
swamp some short distance trom Basaruthgunge and to the left 
of the road, we had now a much larger artillery than we ever 
had before, and the enemy were reported to be in great strength 
at Basaruthgunge. We marched early the next morning, stiff, 
damp, and uncomfortable, as may be imagined, with shales ra 
thinning our ranks, and Sonal the rebels in great strength in 
the town of Basaruthgunge, the scene of our former victory, as 
if te defy us. As we neared it a solitary gun was opened upon 
us from the gateway, the dense masses of the enemy surging 
on either side,,and looking as if they, by the mere power r of 
numbers, could have sw allowed us up. 

Marcu, 1859, 
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As usual, when it could be done, the brave Havelock made a 
flank movement, avoiding the town, the main body of the troops 
making a long detour, while the 24-pounders properly supported 
remained upon the road playing into the town. At first it rain- 
ed heavily, but gradually cleared. On we went with our 9-pounder 
drawn by bullocks and commanded by Captain Maude, the dense 
masses in our front surging and jabbering in myriads, and treat- 
ing us to a liberal allowance of shot and shell. “Artillery decided 
this battle more than before, and the cravens were scattered in a 
few hours. 

We came back through the town and saw a great many who 
had been killed by our precise artillery fire, but at the gate 
we saw the chef d wuvre. The gun which first opened | fire 
was there, and round it were lying three men who had been serv- 
ing it all wounded in the head, by shot from our 24-pounders 
served by Lieutenant Crump. Our casualties were less than 
before on this eventful day. After — for a short time we 
returned to Mungurwar the same d: awful march, and sad 
and dispirited were we all as we again for the second time, 
turned our faces from an enemy we had scattered far and near. 
Subsequent events have shown us, that had we advanced, not 
one of us would have lived to teil the tale. Here as,elsewhere, 
Havelock proved himself a ‘ true General.’ 

From that time to the 11th August little was done beyond, 
to a certain extent, making the camp more compact, and we 
latterly were making preparations for going across to Cawnpore 
again. We sent away everything, servants, &c., and just as 
we stood were marched off in advance ag: ain, with cholera thin- 
ning our ranks and under a black and low ering sky. We halted 
just beyond Oonao, and rested for the night as best we could, 
most lying on the bare ground, some fortunate in getting a 
dooly, In the morning we advanced, the small, gaunt, care- 
worn remains of our force, the men almost dropping out in tens 
from cholera, but with courage as high and undaunted as of old. 





The enemy were discovered in position close to the village of 


Boorbya-ka-Chowkie; they immediately opened a battery upon 
us to the left of the road. We happened to be lying down in the 
centre of the road, and the shower of shot and shell they treated us 
to, was anything but comfortable. Luckily for us the shell al- 
most always went to the right or left of us, and landing and burst- 
ing in the water, deluged 1 us with spray ; at last the Highlanders 
crossed the sw ramp on the left, and like one man, with bedy bent 
forward and steady tramp, flung themselves upon the battery and 
captured three horse battery guns. The sight was a beautiful 
one, and we upon the road could not witness it unmoved, and a 





hearty cheer quick as an electric shock ran through the ranks of 
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Seikhs and Europeans alike, as we saw their steady advance 
upon and capture of the b: attery. Alas, how few, how very few of 
that gallant band remain! The rebels as usual ran helter skel- 
ter, and we returned to our old quarters at Mungarwar, hun- 
gry and weary. It rained heavily all that night, and early next 
morning the skeleton of Havelock’s force retraced its steps to 
Cawnpore. The object for which we fought on the foregoing 
day, had been accomplished, and we retired unmolested to 
our boats, and quartered ourselves in the various bungalows 
along the river bank. Cholera was still wasting us away, and 
had reinforcements not been sent, the force would soon have 
had its “last man.” On the 16th the miserable remnant of our 
force, some 750 Europeans and 250 Seikhs, advanced towards 
the town of Bhitoor in which the enemy were in great force, 
and threatening Cawnpore. As we advanced we came upon 
an outpost of cavalry which ran off, our guns trying to killa 
few. As we approached Bhitoor it was evident that the enemy 
were in great force before the bridge and town, and as we 
marched along the road, they opened fire upon us, with double 
shotted guns (grape and round shot) but on we pushed, the 78th 
Highlanders having again the honor of entering a battery and 

capturing two guns. Immediately to the right of the road lay a 
large garden filled with the mutinous 42d N. I. from Saugor, 
and many of them armed with rifles; their fire was particularly 
heavy. At last they were dislodged and we carried the bridge 
and town of Bhitoor, both of which were adapted for a severe 
and protracted struggle. 

The distance that we had to pursue the enemy, while 
practically destitute of cavalry, was very great, and all ranks 
were very much exhausted. As we advanced the enemy's ca- 

valry, according to custom, attacked our scanty baggage in the 
rear, cutting down our servants right and left and ‘plunder- 
ing our stores. We halted at Bhitoor for the night, march- 
ing for Cawnpore the next morning, and halting during the 
heat of the day in a tope about midway. Cholera was 
still among us even worse than ever, more than decimating 
our brave little band, and the pibroch of the Highlanders as 
one after another was laid in his grave, sounded nearly all the 
time that we halted. Our space will not permit of our 
saying much of the interval between the action at Bhitoor, 
and our recrossing the Ganges, but cholera was still diminish- 
ing our little band, and races and other amusements were got 
up for the purpose of diverting the men from such gloomy asso- 
ciations. Some time after General Outram arrived with H. M’s. 
5th and 90th, while we had been strengthened by detachments to 
the other regimerts in the interim. At last a forward move- 
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ment was made ; the Seikh regiment of Ferozepore was sent over 
to the other side of the river on the 17th to protect the making 
of a road for the heavy guns, but the enemy's fire was so heavy 
that by order they retired to their boats. Here reinforced by 
some guns under Captain Maude and the 78th Highlanders, 
they kept their ground, and the read was completed. On the 
19th the force under Havelock and Outram crossed the river, 
the rebels playing upon us at first, while the 78th and Seikhs in 
skirmishing order formed the advance. When the artillery 
came over they quickly retired, and we encamped Py the river’s 
side for the day to permit of the baggage coming over. We were 
now some 2,600 strong, and full of he ope and spirit. Make North, 
we are glad to see, notices the generous way in which the chival- 
rous Outram, so beloved by all from the officer to the private in 
the Residency and the Alumbagh, waived his higher rank to 
permit of Hi: welock acc omplishing the object of ‘his heart—the 
rescue of the garrison of Lucknow. The predominant feeling 
now was one of enthusiastic admiration of the magnanimity dis- 
played by Sir James Outram in relinquishing his own just claim 
to command the force, in favour of General Havelock. Such 
self-abnegation is as admirable as it is rare, and could emanate 
only from a mind superior to every and all petty feelings of ri- 
ralry. No action of his life betokens more greatness, than this 
chivalrous act of self-forgetfulness, which practically illustrates 
the christian principle of doing unto others as you would be done 
by. There will be no brighter page in the “ History of the 
Great Indian Rebellion of 1857,” than that which will record this 
noble recognition of General Havelock’s exer tions, this just ap- 
preciation of his merits. There is something absolutely grand in 
the very simplicity which marks the follow ing order of Sir 
James Outram: 


“Tt would be unfair of me to assume the command after all the efforts 
made by General Havelock to reach Lucknow, for whom the honor of 
relieving its beleaguered garrison is reserved.” 


On the 21st we again advanced and found no opposition until we 
arrived at Mungarwar, our old encamping ground. Here it was evi- 
dent the enemy were preparing in great force to meet us, and as 

usual they opened their guns upon us. ‘The day was wet, the 
rain poured down in torrents, so the fire of the matchlockmen 
was more feeble than usual. A village to the left was stormed 
by H. M.’s 90th, and the rebels in front were dispersed and their 
guns taken, but a new feature was exhibited in the charge of the 


Volunteer Cav alry, who, now numbering about 120, and full of 


ardour, charged upon the retreating masses, led by their brave 
Commandant, Major Barrow, and accompanied by Sir James 
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Outram, who, cudgel in hand, knocked down the flying enemy, 
pursuing them nearly to Basaruthgunge. The cavalry did 
great execution, and captured two guns with their gallant 
Commander, Major Barrow at their head. On we went, cold, 
wet, and shivering and halted at Basaruthgunge, some being 
fortunate enough to get into native huts for the night. On 
the next day we marched forward in heavy rain and reached 
the village of Bunnee, where we fired a royal salute to inform 
the beleaguered garrison that relief was at hand. On the 23rd 
we again advanced, the rain pouring down still upon us, but 
gradually as the day wore, it cleared up. As we approach- 
ed the Alumbaugh (a large garden with high walls anda house 
in the centre in the outskirts of Luc know, and on the right of 
the road as we approached) it became evident that the enemy 
were in position to receive us. The first shot of the enemy 
knocked over three officers of the 90th, all of whom subsequently 
died; our artillery, followed up by the rapid advance of the 
infantry with their arse soon decided the day, and the enemy 
left us the masters of the field. Our baggage and stores were 
not yet properly up, so “short commons” was the order of 
the day, while it rained heavily most part of the night. On 
the 24th, prepar ations were made for the forced entry into Luck- 
now ; the enemy’s guns were firing into our camp all day, to which 
we liberally replied. An order was issued that we were to march 
upon Lucknow next morning, leaving almost every follower 
behind us and nearly all the baggage. All night we heard the 
booming of the Residency and enemy’s guns. Oh! how fervent- 
ly we wished that the Providence which had hitherto watched 
over the garrison might on this night protect them, and grant 
us the felicity of seeing the rescue of our brave countrymen and 
women on the morrow. 

At last the morning of the 25th September 1857, ever to be 
remembered by the few now surviving of the force as an epoch 
in their lives, arrived, and hopeful and strong in heart, we advanc- 
ed on our glorious mission. Two hundred and fifty of our small 
band were left behind, so that about two thousand four hun- 
dred of all ranks advanced on that eventful morning; alas, 
many, very many, of their number had their eyes closed in 
death, ere the accomplishment of their hearts’ desire—the rescue 
of the garrison. At first their artillery fire was heavy, knock- 
ing over some of our artillerymen, then as we advanced upon 
the road, a heavy musketry fire opened upon us from the cover 
of the walls on either side: as we approached the canal bridge 
the fire was most terrific from some guns, which were callantly 

taken and spiked. Our first division ‘advanced along the Cawn- 
pore road, but the fire from musketry was so heav y, and the 
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road so deeply cut with trenches, that the troops were ordered 
to retrace their steps. The Generals had wisely determined to 
skirt the canal opposite the Churbagh, and thus get to the Resi- 
dency by a safer but more circuitous route. Had we advanced 
along the Cawnpore road not a soul would have been alive to 
tell the tale. On we went under a pretty heavy but almost 
harmless fire from the Churbagh, the enemy deserting some 
guns on a height and flying before us. On, on we pressed until 
we reached the king’s stables when, we quote Major North’s 
spirited description. “ A large massive gate near the king’s 
‘stables delayed our further advance by the barrier it offered, 
‘and such was its strength, that for a time it resisted the efforts 
of Captain Olpherts who was foremost with the men of his 
battery to blow it open. At length it yielded to his endea- 
vours, and the insurgents, who were concealed within it, were 
despatched, This act being notified to Sir James Outram the 
column pushed on, regaining what appeared to be the principal 
road to the palaces; but we were again exposed toa deadly 
fire, which checked our advance, whilst our heavy guns sternly 
replied. Here the cannonade was in the highest degree ani- 
mating, and the excitement absorbing and supreme, while ev ery 
building, loopholed, swarmed with armed men and literally 
bristled with muskets and matchlocks. On all sides we were 
exposed to their incessant fire ; the missiles of death rained thick 
and fast, among us. Shelter was unattainable, destruction im- 
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that brave garrison, for whose existence we had dared so much, 
being yet alive ; ; for amidst all our dangers, hope grew strong 
and cheered us. ‘Nerving our hearts against the tide of opposi- 


tion we advanced steadily, until we reached a large court-yard. 
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the insurgents at the unexpected route we had pursued, they 
were nevertheless prepared for us. Their artillery bore upon 
us along the line of road by the river Goomtee, till we at 
‘leneth diverged through a plantation by crossing a low bridge.” 
The fire was here exceedingly heavy ; from the 32nd Mess 
House and all the adjoining places a heavy musketry fire pour- 
ed upon us, while the shower (literally a shower) of shot and 
shell from all directions was of the most terrific description. 
How we escaped we know not; men, horses, and bullocks were 
falling at every step. At last we reached the courts of the Motee 
Mehal which offered us a partial shelter, but here again they 
turned their guns upon us from our rear; and the losses were 
getting heavy again. At length after a short pause, we receiv- 
ed the orders to rush on, the brave 78th Highlanders and the 
Seikh regiment of Ferozepore advancing first. On the brave 
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minent. Still we bore onward, but without the certainty of 


And now it was proved that, notwithstanding the surprise of 
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force rushed through narrow streets of loopholed houses with 
the iron hail descending upon us and picking off men in num- 
bers. It was an awful rush—God grant that we may never 
witness such another! At last the Residency was reached and 
saved, and the object of our hearts accomplished. 

Thus ended this deadly struggle which cost us 31 officers and 
540 men killed and wounded out of our small force, and to 
our astonishment next morning we found that our dangers had 
only begun, not ended, for the fire of shot and shell was exceed- 
ingly heav y, as well as of musketry, while in the entrenchment 
the confusion was extreme. Men, hovecs, cattle, guns, and doolies, 
filled up the way; while the 98th Light Infantry and the hea- 
vy guns were still outside. 

The scenes in the entrenchment on that morning were of 
the most varied description. Here you might see in groups 
the men of yesterday’s struggle, that remained, tired, dirty, 
and blood stained by their comrades’ wounds, there lying 
in a dooly, stark and stiff, yet with such a placid look on 
his face, lay all that remained of the gallant Genl. Neill. 
Further on, and looking with intense anxiety to the Baillie 
Guard Gate, might be seen the spare form of Genl. Havelock, 
for his son was still outside among the wounded. Here at the 
Residency Surgeon’s house, you might see Sir J. Outram cogi- 
tating deeply on the perplexing state of affairs , and having a hea- 
vier fire round his house than that of any of the others, a fact 
which, in conjunction with many others afterwards, fully con- 
vinced us that the enemy’s spies existed within the entrenchment 
in no small number. The guns being still delayed, and rein- 
forcements being urgently required, a party was ordered out in 
support at 12 p. mM. We unfortunately formed one of that party, 
and had, after a scanty breakfast and a good deal of work, felt so 
tired that we thought a rest advisable, when the order came 
and off we had to trudge. As we went out of the Baillie Guard a 
rather heavy fire assailed us, but as we skirted the river’s bank 
for some distance, not a soul was to be seen. As we gre adual- 
ly emerged from the cover of the palace of the Torad Buksh, we 
had to cross a nullah up to the waist under a very heavy fire, 
some being killed and wounded before we entered a house just 
on the other side, and called. by the name of Martin’s house ; 
two poor Seikhs had their legs just bowled off as we were 
entering the house. The house was pretty well filled at last, but 
was a scene frequently of no little confusion, and the fonetel 
afternoon and night we spent in that house will not be soon ef- 
faced from our recollection. 

All that afternoon and right, the shot and musketry were fly- 
ing about like hail, while from a 32-pounder on the other side of 
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the river shot were rapidly coming in with fearful precision, 
generally striking the wooden rafters of the house and sending 
splinters of wood ‘here and there, frightfully wounding our brave 
but for the time helpless men. After a long and anxious stay with- 
out food in this house we managed to escape before day light in 
the morning, not a word being spoken even by the Seikhs, every 
one knowing how necessary to his safet ty was the most profound 
silence. At last we effected : a junction with the 90th and the heavy 
guns, and the united force entered the Chuttur Munzil and 
Torad Buksh, the old palace of the king of Oude, with little op- 
position and small loss. An episode occurred as we neared the 
Torad Buksh. Some of our force had been surprised and had to 
rush to a house near at hand, a number of wounded were with 
them in doolies; those who could escape ran into the house, one 
was rescued, and the rest, pitiful to relate, were slaughtered by 
the sepoys. Those who survived were the gallant, the chival- 
rous, Captain Beecher of the 40th B. N. L., Lieutenant Arnold, 
Madras Fusiliers, and Doctor Horne, 90th L. I., Privates Holle- 
well, Ryan and another. Captain Beecher and Lieutenant Arnold 
died. The survivors have received what all merited had they sur- 
vived, the Victoria Cross, for their glorious defence. We cannot 
do more now than very briefly elance at the events, which oc- 
curred up to the time of our being relieved by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, and our readers must be pretty well aware from the various 
books on the subject, and a former article in this Review, what the 
inner life of the garrison was both before and subsequent to the 
rescue by Havelock. 

From the date of our fereed entry to the final relief of Luck- 
now, several sorties were made, and the position of our force ex- 
tended all round the Torad Buksh, still keeping opea our com- 
munication with the Residency. The enemy’s operations were 
therefore principally directed to us, and at first they managed to 
mine us very succ ‘essfully, but we executed such a large number 
of defensive mines, (under circumstances of great diftie vulty ) that 
we could at last almost defy them. On one occasion the 6th Oc- 
tober, a day ever mem: orable to those who, like us, were surround- 
ed and cut off, the rebels blew up one of our pickets and rushed 
in, surrounding and cutting off at least one post, that occupied by 
Brasyer’s Seikhs, and for the whole of our part of the siege so 
nobly defended by them. On they came, a dense mass, jabber- 
ing and shouting, the trained matchlockmen, with the wild tulwar 
and shield—warriors mad with excitement, without order and bent 
upon our destruction. At last after some desperate fighting, and 
no little anxiety, the “ braves” departed utterly discomfited, and 
as we went: through the various places just vacated by them, we 

saw the marks of their presence, in such quantities of dead bodies as 
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in such small space we had never seen before. Here was a heap in 
the garden before the pai nied house, the post ofthe Madras Fusi- 
liers, there another by the 90th at another place, and the Seikhs 
pointing exultingly to it, and not very complimentary to the fore- 
fathers or even the present relatives of the deceased, as they passed 
them by; all day the mehters were digging graves for them. These 
men are said to have been new arrivals to the amount of several 
thousands, and are also said to be Maun Singh’smen. ‘The tactics 
of the enemy are quite different from ours, they always send their 
raw hands to the front. This unexpected defeat rather damped 
their attacking ardour, and although we still lost a good many men, 
it was now principally from firing from loopholes that we sufter- 
ed. The trials we had undergone, together with the hard work 
and little food during our residence in the Baillie Guard, have left 
their impress on us as well as most of Havelock’s old force, and it is 
rather annoying to find an opinion spreading abroad that we endur- 
ed little if any hardships, because the commissariat had some sup- 
plies when the Commander-in-Chief came in, and some pe ople 
actually had a little wine. We can safely say we only twice 
tasted wine in the entrenchment; tobacco was exceedingly scarce, 
a little vile tea could be had for Rs. 16 a seer, and some vile mud 
and sugar occasionally at the same small figure. For the most 
part of our residence our diet was the following : 

Daily rations for Europeans. 

Flesh meat, (bones included), “ in 12 oz. 

Wheat, (something like sawdust and flour), 14 oz. 

Rice, ... dia a da sic ne 1} oz. 

Salt, <c- ove 1s =e _ ose t OZ. 
No ghee or anything. so your chupatties were not very nice, and 
indeed caused diarrhoea almost invariably. Your beef was execra- 
ble, ugly ! such stuf !—yet to swallow it was a necessity. We will 
not here enter upon the daily life of - entrenchment, the sad 
consequences of the simplest wound, or the despondency of the 
Surgeons as almost every one of their amput itions did badly. 
These and other features of the siege are familiar enough to all 
now-a-days, but we hurry on to the time when the C ommande Y= 
in-Chief relieved us, and we left in the dead of sieht the Resi- 
dency, which had beheld so many a stirring scene, and proved fatal 
to so many a gallant heart. 

We marched on quietly and noiselessly until we reached the 
Dilkoosha, and encamped for the night; lightly clad as we were, 
we felt as if the cold would have killed us; at last the sturdy and 
brave 5th Fusiliers lighted a fire to which we quickly repaired and 
warmed ourselves. ‘The next day we heard that our brave old 
General was very ill, and on the 24th November he died. Peace to 
his manes ; he died seeing his work accomplished, the object of his 
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heart’s desire fulfilled, but we had noticed for some time the brave 
old man wasting away, yet always at his duty to the last. This 
then appropriately marks the termination of Havelock’s Indian 
Campaign. The force with some additions to its strength defended 
the Alumbaugh, and became equally celebrated as Outram’s force. 
At a future period we may follow its career up to the final taking 
of Lucknow, when its distinctive character becomes for ever lost, 
by the breaking up of its parts and the departure of its brave 
leader. 

We can only say for Major North’s book, after the extracts we 
have given from it—read it, and we are assured it will amply re- 
pay an attentive perusal. Although a little too historical in its 
style for a personal journal, it is one of the most truthful and 
correct of the many accounts of the Indian mutiny. 

England is now everywhere triumphant, and the small determin- 
ed bands, at Lucknow, Delhi, and of the force under Havelock, are 
among the things that were. As time rolls on, Havelock’s force will 
take its stand in the imperishable pages of history, and it will be 
acknowledged to have been, in the language of its illustrious Ge- 
neral “the stay and prop of India in the days of her severest 
trial.” The deeds of that force, conjointly with the Delhi force and 
the Lucknow garrison, will long live in the household memories 
of our native land, and it will be acknowledged with pride that 
these illustrious bands saved India, under such trials and with 
such bravery, that England can now once again, after a short in- 
terval, point to her sons and say—* With such men as these L 
need fear no enemy.” 
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Art. I1I.—1. China: being “ The Times’” Special Correspondence 
Srom China in the Years 1857-58. Reprinted by permission. 
With corrections and additions by the Author, GEORGE WIN- 
GROVE Cooks, AuTHOR or “ THE History or Parry,” 
ETC. London: G. Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 
New York: 18, Beekman Street. 1858. 


The Chinese and their Rebellions viewed in connection with 
their National Philosophy, Ethics, Legislation and Administra- 
tion ; to which is added an Essay on Civilization and its present 
State in the East and West. By Tuomas TayLor MEaApDows, 
Chinese Interpreter in H. M.’s Civil Service. London : 
Smith Elder and Co. 1856. 

A General Description of China, with the History of Foreign 
Intercourse down to 1857. By Str Joun F. Davis, Barr. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. London: John 
Murray and Co. 1858. 


UNDETERRED by the fate which awaited us the last time we 
did so, and which may be waiting us now, we again raise our 
shout of joy, and rashly, because we have got a Treaty, declare 
China opened. Hurrah boys, let us see who is first, is the cry, 
and every steamer takes new crowds of adventurers to China. 
We are not commercial men, we do not talk glumly of probable 
failures, and cautiously calculate how much we might Jose by 
them did we give the parties credit; on the contrary we have 
no interest in the matter, and having nothing todo, rather join in 
shouting with the crowd, as we should be unnoticed did we hold 
our tongue, and it is far too great trouble to contradict a wee. 

But while joining with them for ease and quietness, we are 
not so mad as they, and wish to know something of what j is 
opened to us before we take the fatal jump, and plunge into 
China. Our table is covered with books; we have only to read 
to our hearts’ content, or rather, sad to say, to our souls’ disgust. 
French Missionary on French Missionary Annals of the Faith 
testing ours hardly; Lettres curieuses,—curious indeed but not 
edifying ; we throw them : aside, loudly declaring we don’t believe a 
word of them, and turn to more modern writers. We know, at least 
it has been dinned into us, that China has never changed; we 
find to our horror that it is irae, at least each successive writer’s 
work strangely resembles that of the one before him. Oh for 
something new ! We turn, as we intend to be travelling, to M. Huc, 
and are deeply interested, but alas! three-fourths we have read 
before, and the other fourth we can’t believe, and so with Mr. 
Fortune, he may be correct in his botany, but with due defer- 


ence—we doubt the rest. 
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Just as we are giving up in disgust, for Williams is but a 
heavy compilation, we get Meadows, and a few facts mixed alas 
with too much on other subjects, and to make us happy once 
more, Wingrove Cooke; from which two books, aided by an occa- 
sional reference to graceful Davis, we have constructed our idea 
of what we are going to, and what therefore we shall see. 

Kirst, why we know not, whether because we believe it the 
mainspring of a nation’s life, whether because we wish to see 
what obstacles it presents to our first object—the spread of our 
own, we turn to their religion, and seek to find out what a China- 
man believes; for though Cooke calls their faith but a cynical 
half belief, we feel sure they must believe something, and 
Cooke hims self aids us out of the dithculty. ‘ Taoli” is the clue to 
our enquiry, this Taoli which the high mandarin explains as per- 
vading everything, which, expressed in writing, ev ery man reve- 


=? 


rences as the standard by which he judges every thing, this Taoli 
is their faith, and let all the Missionaries and sinologues and 
travellers in China declare the contrary, we will maintain it. 
Mr. Cooke tells us how priests as well as people jest about 
their idols; Mr. Meadows, the respect priests are held in in China ; 
and though he at the same time tells us of well endowed temples 
and monasteries, though we read of sacrifices being offered in 
times of famine or distress, yet a little thought must make all 
agree that these monasteries are but the result of that innate 
consciousness of how small and insignificant we are, and that 
longing for distinction which m: akes us all desire to leave some 
monument behind us ; and that, though occasionally a little cynical 
half belief may be felt, the keeping up of religious ceremonies 
in them is but the result of lov e of “ pidgeon, ’ Jove of doing some- 
thing, and the feeling of all professing false religions, that, if re- 
cular ceremonies are not kept up, religion must go to pieces. 
We read, and we believe, that the constant answer of a China- 
man when asked about his religion isa nage, and an ** O, we leave 
that to old women; foolish people must have something to amuse 
their weak minds and keep them quiet, and the wise must oc- 
casionally affect to have a firm belief in these things to keep 
up the infatuation.” A common Chinaman thinks it an insult 
be thought to believe in his religion, and we conscious- 
ly, perhaps rashly and wrongly, do not believe he does. But 
it will be said,—does not a Chinaman believe in Ten that 
we hear so much about, and the Shén and Kuci. From what 
we have read we do not believe he does. He does not go 
so far as with Budhist and Taoist idols, he does not disbelieve 
them. a jen or Shangti, he will tell you if an educated Chinese, 
is the Head of the Shén, the Emperor among them as Huangti 
is ae men; the Kuci are unfortunates who after death are not 
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sufficiently pure to be raised to the rank of Shén; but though he 
would be horrified by a denial of them, belief in them involves 
too many contradictions for his acute mind, and so he contents 
himself with ignoring the question altogether. 

But he has the firmest the most entire belief in Taoli, that 
mysterious thing which can only be comprehended, not explain- 
ed. They reverence, they worship Confucius as its declarer so far 
as our conduct is concerned, they venerate his books from study 
of which they may arrive at a knowledge of it; if they do not 
act up to it, itis, as they say, that they fail to understand it. Taoli 
is the ‘what is right’. W hether that a man should stand 
upright or that he should walk righteously, whether that heaven 
is above us or that we should reverence it. Our duty, nature, 
religion, everything is included in it, and it is by fixing ‘their eyes 
on Taoli, that China has gone on sO many years without falling. 

Having then satisfied ourself as to what is a C hinaman’s faith, 
what his superstition, we come to the question how we are to get rid 
of the latter, how the former harmonizes or is antagonistic to our 
own. Mr. Meadows tells us that no one in the world is so easily 
worked upon by ridicule as a Chinaman. What is so easy to ridi- 
cule as what is false ? If missionaries, instead of arguing the matter 
cravely, caricatured their Budhism and Taoism, they would soon 
be laughed out of China. A Chinaman does not mind laughing at 
himself, he likes laughing at others, but, witness Mr. ‘Cooke’s 
squinting friend, he cannot stand being laughed at himself, nor 
in doing so need we fear offending religious feelings. Men who 
hide their dollars in their idols’ stomachs cannot have any very 
de ep respect for them. And having thus (nor, it‘is to be hoped, 
will it be thought that this is flippantly written) having thus got 
rid of their superstition, their religion we shall find not a hin- 
drance, but like Judaism, a preparation for Christianity, making 
men ready to become Christians. 

If we read the teachir ngs of Confucius,—and that is all we need 
- ac ‘knowl ledge, these alone being ‘looked on by the ( ‘hinese 1 in the 
light of revelations,—not only shall we find as we are told, that 
they might nearly if not all be translated in texts of Se ripture, 
that the sage left doctrine an open question, that he did not, as 
Davis tells us, define the nature of T’ien, and that he spoke not in 
the w ords of the Sunya of Shén, but that passages are to be found 
in his works acknow ledging his ignorance of his God, and hinting 
at the advent of one who should come and explain these matters 
more clearly. 

We know that it was a passage in his works which caused am- 
bassadors to be sent to the West, to seek out a new master. The 
task of missionaries seems an easy one—to shew broadly how 
Christianity is the perfection of Confucianism, the fulfilment of 
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Taoli as of the Law. We may be wrong, we may have conceived 
on imperfect evidence too high a view of Confucianism, we may 
have thought too nobly of the hold the doctrines of his suecessors 
have on C hinese minds, but as this mode of working seems never 
to have been tried, and knowing, as we do, that c onsidering Christ 
as the perfection of our own religion (as apart trom supersti- 
tion) has led to the conversion of educated Hindoos, we do not 
think China Missions such a hopeless field as the Bishop of Vieto- 
ria, in his late letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, appears to 
be willing to believe. Not only trusting in the Divine promise, but 
looking at human probabilities, we see no reason why, with per- 
haps better directed effor ts, they should not be successful. 

Having thus mastered the first object of our enquiry, we come 
to the nearly equally important question—the character of the 
people; and here both Meadows and Cooke give us much infor- 
mation. We had always thought the Chinese a dull inpassible 
people, utterly devoid of curiosity. Hue had indeed told us the 
contrary, but we could not believe him. The scene at the Chinese 
dinner at Ningpo, the loud ‘aiya’ of the roof-full of spectators 
proves the contrary ; the crowds w vith which Mr. Cooke was always 
followed, confirm it, and most unpleasantly. We had hoped we 
should be able to jog along quietly through the country ; we find 
that if we dress as a Chinaman, the dogs will find us out in a 
moment, if in outlandish attire we may, like the old French gen- 
tleman, be mistaken for the devil. We are sorry to find that 
curiosity, however much they may deny it, is one trait in their 
character. 

Going on a little farther, we find that although they have none 
of that caste feeling which in India prevents a man rising above 
the state in which he was born, they have a great idea of never 
doing anything unbecoming the station they may have obtained, 
that a boy w ould not be seen ‘arrying copper cash to save his 
life, that it is needless to ask any of your servants pers sonally to 
do any thing for you. You approve of the first, modified as it is 
by age and learning, constituting the first caste, and although it 
is perhaps i inconvenient to have to keep a double set of servants, 
one to work, the other to be ornamental, you would get reconcil- 
ed to it before long. 

Next comes a puzzle. We have always heard the Chinese spok- 
en of as treacherous and cruel. Meadows tells us, and Cooke con- 
firms him in saying, that they are always ina broad grin. Honesty 
and laughing, we thought, always went together, as grinning and 
good nature. We can only account for the apparent anomaly by 
supposing the victims of their gruelty were gloomy, and that the 
Chinese resented their unnatural behavior. All agree that a grin 
will carry you safe through China; as that is all we have to do 
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with, we are satisfied, and leave the question for some more ex- 
perienced analyst to solve. 

They are not ungrateful if you render them a real service. The 
conduct of the Hong merchant in buying a ship for the young 
oflicer who befriended him, shews that ‘they will return it. That 
boys will rob their masters after ten or twenty years’ service, is 
probable. People in India can understand how long acquaintance 
does not necessarily lead to mutual affection. Treat your servants 
well, and they will stick to you, not well in the conventional sense 
of the term, but well in its right meaning; take an interest in 
them, and they will take one in you. Confucius says— loving 
others they will love you,’ and whether electro-biology and magne- 
tic currents be true or false, itisso. With their filial piety, all ab- 
sorbing trait in their character as it is, we have nothing to do; we 
are not going to take a Chinese wife, and we shall have no need 
therefore to instruct our children in the duty and respect they 
owe their parents. As travellers we have only two more qualities 
to seek in them—aptitude for business and courage. 

The first all own they have, though Hong-kong experience 
shews that the gambling spirit with which they are one and all 
possessed, is apt to lead them into rash speculation, and their 
money-making longings are at times apt to make them cheats; 
still they are honest in above-board dealings, and you only re- 
quire to keep your eyes wide open to get on with them very well. 

For their courage ; after the battle of F atshan, in which we lost 
more ‘men than before the walls of Acre, Cooke writes, our opi- 
nion of the timid Chinese 1 is quite changed ; and afterwards he tells 
us of Chinamen going on quietly with their w ork, while the 
shells were whizzing over their heads. We read of men bringing 
boats full of powder under the bows of men of war, and blowing 

themselves up in the vain attempt to destroy their enemies; we 

hear of the gallant doings of the Cooke Brigade. We are very 
much inclined to believe that bad teaching and bad leadership 
are the secrets of Chinese cowardice. Men with such an utter 
indifference to death, who will when fighting to gain something 
fight so desperately as Chinese pirates do, cannot be cowards. 
Taught from their infancy that the good soldier runs away with 
every thing to lose and nothing to gain by fighting, and that 
there is no disgrace to fear in flying, we cannot wonder at their 
doing so. 

Having thus disposed of their religion and character, which 
last, (as Mr. Cooke says it is impossible) we have not attempted 
to comprehend as a whole, we have now the customs to under- 
stand, and to inquire what we shall after all gain by going there. 
The language, we must reserve for a future Article. It is too 
serious a matter to be treated now. 
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For climate, there seems to be every variety, but unless you 
keep constantly on the move you cannot secure a good one, and 
even then, unless well provided with ice and cunning in the com- 
position of curious drinks, you cannot always mak e life endurable. 
{n summer you must be prepared for eruptions of boils ; pric ‘kly- 
heat will seize you if you luxuriate beyond measure in cold 
water; in summer, if at Hong-Kong, you can only lie and pant ; 
in the North in winter you may experience all the rigors 
of an English December. From October to May Hong-Kong is 
said to be a delightful place to live in, but there is no place, not 
even Macao, (if you have an objection to being slowly melted 
away) whither you can fly for the rest of the year. 

So much for the climate. For the countr y, as elsewhere, it dif- 
fers. Those who have seen both say the river Min is equal to the 
Rhine. Nothing could be grander than the mighty Yang-tze- 
Kiang, but your first i impressions are not favourable. Hong-Kong 
which you come to first, Cooke describes as a rock seemingly 
covered with dusty mouldy moss. The old embassies contain 
accounts of the dreary monotonous bleakness of the shores of 
China; you must cross those granite hills to get at the country. 

Then when you see the terraced fields down the hillside, the 
quaint joss houses surrounded by little topes of trees out of 
which their roofs peer curiously ; the mountain streams the oc- 
casional waterfall, the smoke of the village just appearing ina 
corner, you might sit down to paint a landscape, the beauty of 
which would not pale before those of our own land. But even 
then the thought rises within us that there is another view 
of this peaceful scene, that some horrible water-ox may see us 
and give us chase along the narrow walks, which separate 
the paddy fields from each other, that perhaps desperately firing 
our gun at hii we may wing some wretched I oli, and be set up- 
on and carried back on a pole tied hands and feet with untender 
though supple thongs. 

It must be confessed that China is not a pleasant place for 
a mere traveller, the only thing we can go there to do is to 
trade, and to do this successfully we must deal in opium. 
Oh unhappy Opium, when we see clippers named after the 

faithless gazelle and light zephyr employ ed in your carriage, 
when we see you b rought to China by ships named after deceit- 
ful woman, how can we help feeling a repugnance to you. It is 
true that Mr. Cooke proves that you do not ruin the Chinese, 
that Mr. Me: — s shews opium to be as harmless a cargo as sugar ; 
it is true, some think, you have done inestimable benetit to China, 
but until opium clippers are called by other names we can have 
nothing to do with you. Such must be ¢! ne soliloquy of the res- 
pect table merchant, who has read on the subject. It isa pity some- 
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thing is not done in the matter, it is useless to say what’s in a name, 
till opium clippers are called the washerwoman’s daughter or the 
dairyman’s delight; till then no man with any regard for his cha- 
racter can deal in opium. For the other trade it seems very doubt- 
ful, whether the opening of China will greatly affect the import 
of woollens and cottons. Cooke’s experience went to prove 
the inland custom-houses a myth; it is certain that they were no 
hindrance to the introduction of opium, it seems difficult to un- 
derstand why they should be so to that of other articles of trade. 

The opening of new ports is an advantage, though two of 
those opened by the old treaty are almost unfrequented, but it 
is rather a pity that certain ports should have been fixed on. What 
was wanted was that we should have been allowed to send Con- 
suls whither we pleased, on trade increasing sufficiently to need 
their presence, but there were doubtless reasons for taking the 
other course, and we must not grumble. At any rate if China does 
not increase its demands on Manchester and Preston, it will be 
because it really has enough cloth of its own, and perhaps better 
suited for its own purposes. 

Our manufacturers must heed the lesson, Cooke would din 
into them, that you must suit your wares to the tastes of the 
consumers, not vainly endeavour to bend them to your own 
whims and fancies. If the Chinese shoemakers in Calcutta made 
all their shoes like those worn by the weeping willows of the 
flowery land, I am afraid they would not be so prosperous as 
they are now; let Manchester send for China patterns and work 
from them, and not adventurously insist on introducing its own 
fashions. 

One thing more requires to be arranged, and then one might 
be tempted to go into trade—the Exchange. While it.is in the 
fearful state it is in now, one can have no comfort in money matters. 
The endless changes in the comparative value of dollars and 
copper cash, the endless and arbitrary differences in the values of 
different dollars, the ridiculous system by which a dollar with 
half the silver punched away is of more value than one fresh 
from the mint, these endless fluctuations are enough to drive an 
ordinary person mad. Until some radical change is introduced, 
commerce must be concomitant with irritation. It is one of the 
best articles of the treaty which declares that duties shall hence- 
forth be paid in taels of sycee silver. The merchants in Shan- 
ghai are introducing the same system of making all payments by 
weight as Government have determined not to establish a Mint 
at Hong-kong. As we do not like the Russian’s coin ingots at 
home, the introduction of sycee to the exclusion of dollars will 
be a great convenience, supposing the supply does not run short, 
Should this occur, some wise merchant will think of having 
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his dollars sent to Calcutta and melted down, and from stamp- 
ed ingots we may yet in time come to an universal dollar. 
The attempt to introduce the use of English money into the 
English colony, Hong-kong, was a failure ; perhaps it is for the 
best that we should be led on in this manner rather than start a 
new coin at once. But we are digressing from our subject. 
Trade in China is full of risk, and replete with trouble, but the 
fortunes with which China merchants retire shew that it pays, 
and with a prospect of gain English merchants fear nothing. 

Now for the manners and customs, not that in going to China 
we need adopt them, but that we may know what we have to 
expect ; perhaps if we find them less barbarous than we fear, that 
we may not utterly ignore them. 

First of all human institutions comes marriage, and as the 
most interesting it is the first that shall occupy our attention. 
In making a match, the first thing to be regarded is that the 
families are on a par one with another, the next to engage a pro- 
fessional matchmaker to conclude it. ‘The Chinese are a practi- 

cal people, and object to wasting time on any thing from which 
they are to derive no profit, and if love is labor lost what then is 
wooing. The Chinese vote it a nuisance, and hire some one to do 
it for them. The matchmaker goes to the father of the young lady 
and tells him that Mr. So-and-So, a youth of surpassing talent and 
sufficient means, desires to pluck a peach blossom from his tree ; 
the stern parent replies gravely that he will ask a friend to 
manage the affair for him, and the friend and the matchmaker settle 
between them what shall be the amount of the betrothal presents. 
If the bridegroom is dissatisfied with the appearance of his per- 
haps unlovely bride, he can send her back, but he forfeits these 
presents, otherwise they are returned to him when his wife 
comes home. Few matches once concluded are broken off. 
A man being, we read, one day in a great passion with his wife 
got an immense stone, and shattered the pride of her kitchen—an 
enormous saucepan. ‘ Why did you not’ said the neighbours, ‘ ra- 
ther break her head.’ ‘'Too much expense,’ was the philosophical 
reply. A kettle costs only 100 cash, a wife two or three hun- 
dred dollars. 

Love rarely enters into Chinese interiors, their system of 
crushing the affections—the shutting up of the women prevents it. 
One who has never been abroad cannot feel that yearning for 
one’s native land, that when we have a moment’s release from the 
affairs of our business, chokes us here. One who has not flirted 
cannot love, but these Chinese households are not so unhappy as 
one would suppose, the wife knowing that if she gives loose to 
her tongue and temper, if she neglects her household or ordinary 
duties, her husband can turn her out of doors ; the husband think- 
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ing that if he drives her to suicide, and little will make a China- 
woman do so, he will have the expense of getting another wife, 
so they generally manage to rub on tolerably well together. 
Sometimes indeed the men take, as the law allows them, a com- 
plement of secondary wives; then unless they can afford each a 
separate house, they are convinced that neither Mormonism nor 
Islamism is a pleasant, even if a true creed; they soon learn that 
however charming one fair lady may be, with the exception of 
black eyes, she will soon possess no beauties when she gets a 
companion. Wise men will be content with one. 

Weddings in China—although the ceremony of marriage is 
simple, the : two merely pledging each other in a cup of wine, the 
symbol of the cup of bliss or misery they are henceforth to quaff 
together—are grand affairs. Plays and lanterns, gongs and bag- 
pipes, feasting and drinking, are all called in to dull ; sense, daz- 
zle the eye, and drown reflection even in the poor family. Cooke 
describes the bride dressed in borrowed finery, seated on a 
barrel, the husband and his friends drinking samshee, and the 
bag-pipe screeching at the door. 

The other ceremony of life, or rather the ceremony of death, 
is equally noisy, equally jolly. Chinamen like to have their 
coffins in their houses ages before they die; it is pleasant to 
look on the handsome dress, for they are richly carved, they are 
to wear below, when finally they are put into it. If it be con- 
venient to bury them, they are carried to their grave amid the 
erash of gongs and the banging of crackers; if not they are laid 
bye for a convenient season, , the Chinamen hiring people to wait 
for them as they do to woo, and consoling themselves for the 
loss they have sustained by calculating the wealth, the dear 
deceased or, as they would say, the revered ancestor, has left be- 
hind him, and drinking samshee. 

But if we are to go to China it will be better for us to seek 
out these customs there, only remembering to believe but one- 
half of what we see, scarcely anything, perhaps nothing, of what 
we are told. And speaking of this we have yet to allude to the 
difficulties in the way of acquiring the language. Dictionaries there 
are many, but the sinologue to whom you refer s says, ‘ Oh they 
are all useless, wait till mine comes out’ ; grammars there are too, 
but you read the language has no grammar; you disbelieve it, 
but what are you to do? 

Nor will the people help you out of your difficulty. They have 
an objection to barbarians speaking the flowery language at all. 
If you make the slightest error in pronunciation, they will afiect 
to misunderstand you, and how are you to learn the accent 
from books. You must defer it till you get there, and then give 


yourself up to Cooke’s abomination—the Chinese teachers. 
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With one of these, you learn from Cooke, you may possibly 
be able to speak after two years’ study. If one wishes to go to 
China to study the Chinese, and not one’s own countrymen settled 
there, one must make up one’s mind to sacrifice two years. We 
have not patience to do this, so leave the subject of China in 
disgust. If we had thought of the language earlier, we should 
have been saved all our trouble. Echoing Mr. Cooke’s sentiment 
that if we would do anything in China we must abolish Chinese, 
we sit down to wait until this is done for us. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN THE PUNJAUB. 


Art. IV.—1l. Report on the Criminal Administration of the 
Punjaub for 1857. 

2. The Punjaub Darogah’s Manual. Compiled by Lieut. 
CoLONEL CLARKE, LATE OFFICIATING COMMISSIONER OF 
THE LAHORE DIVISION. 


3. Report of the Inspector of Prisons in the Punjaub, for the year 
1857. By Authority. Lahore. 1858. 


4. The Jail Manual for the use of District Officers in the 
Punjaub. By C. Hatruaway, M. D. Published by Au- 
thority. Lahore. 1858. 


5. Circular Orders of the Judicial Commissioner, Punjaub. 
1853—1856 (inclusive.) Lahore. 1858. 


WE propose to give a short account of crime in the Punjaub, 
and the means taken for its prevention and punishment. Those, 
who make Blue Books their special study, and who look with 
greater interest for the publication of official returns and Go- 
vernment reports, than for the next Quarterly or the newest 
novel, cannot fail to have informed themselves that, in the Pun- 
jaub, crimes are divided into four general classes, not according 
to the nature of the offences, but with respect to the degree of 
atrocity which attends their commission. The first class em- 
braces the most heinous offences, all murders and crimes in 
which wounds have been inflicted with murderous intent. In 
the second class are comprehended culpable homicide and crimes 
accompanied with serious injury to the person, but in which no 
intention to commit murder is apparent. Common felonies 
constitute the third class; while the crimes of fourth class atro- 
city include the whole catalogue of misdemeanours. By this 
arrangement, an assault may be classified under any of these 
divisions, and dacoity, burglary, cattle-stealing, and a variety of 
other offences may appear as crimes of highest or medium atro- 
city, if the circumstances under which they are committed be 
aggravating or otherwise. 

Heinous offences are uncommon in the Punjaub. Thuggee 
is almost extinct. Nota single case was reported during the 
whole of last year. Dacoity, formerly a national and somewhat 
chivalrous crime, is now scarcely known. No bands of armed 
marauders patrol the roads, and plunder the houses of the rich. 
The Lattial is a stranger in the land of the five rivers. Be- 
tween the prince and the ryot, there are no landholders with 
wide local influence to rouse an idle peasantry at their call for 
the defence of an imaginary boundary or the redress of a fanci- 
ed wrong. Riots and aftrays there are. But even these are 
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few, and spring from impulse and passion, not from premeditation 
and revenge. It is the pride of the Punjaub Government, that 
under its vigorous rule gang crime has disappeared. Despera- 
does have fled before the tace of law, administered without rigid 
formalities, by men of strong common sense and manly English 
honesty. The police may be corrupt—where in India are they 
immaculate ?—the physical aspect of the country affords many 
facilities for crime, the people are restless and impulsive, yet 
atrocious crime has been put down with a rapidity elsewhere 
unknown. Within the last six years, it has diminished one- 
half. In 1852, the crimes of first class atrocity numbered 415, 
while in 1857, notwithstanding the excitement of that memora- 
ble year, they amounted to only 195. There is a similar, though 
somewhat smaller, decrease in the second class of offences. In 
both classes, the decrease has been gradual, not sudden, and is 
therefore to be attributed to the vigour and efficiency with 
which inflexible law has been dispensed, and not to a combina- 
tion of casual circumstances. 

Probably the most common among the more heinous crimes is 
that of murder,. not the deliberate crime of avarice, but murder 
from passion, impulse, jealousy, pride—a crime not inconsistent 
with much that is generous in the offender. All along the 
northern frontier and down the Derajat, where impetuous moun- 
tain blood warms in the veins of a people keenly sensitive to in- 
jury and swift to resent it, passion partakes much of the character 
of chivalrous impulse, and the victim of the law is not unfrequently 
a man of high and ardent feeling. But even among these tribes the 
force of law has asserted itself, and men of note among the moun- 
tains, whose hands were reddened in the older times with more 
than one murder, have been heard to lament over the loss of 
what they termed the sports of bye-gone days. The next fertile 
source of bloodshed is woman. How many victims have been 
sacrificed at her shrine, since first the fatal charms of Helen 
sowed discord between the Kast and West. The rape of lo, we 
are told by the Father of History, was the beginning of wrongs. 
But the oriental character must have become radically changed 
since the days when Herodotus recorded that “the Persians 
‘consider that, while none but wicked men carry off women by 
‘violence, fools only trouble themselves about them when they 
‘are once taken away, because they could never have been car- 
‘ried off, unless they had been consenting.” (Clio.4). A return 
to the philosophical indifference of the old Persian worthies is, 
in this country where the marriage tie sits so lightly, a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. Murders arising from social 
causes are the most difficult of all to suppress, because they are 
committed under the influence of momentary uncontrollable ex- 
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citement, when the sanctions of law are entirely absent from the 
memory. The insulting glance, the angry word, the deadly 
blow, follow each other with such startling rapidity, that the 
crime is consummated almost before the intention is formed. 

Such murders are now confined chiefly to the frontier popula- 
tion. They also occur not unfrequently among the Jats. These 
Jats have a custom of claiming a right to the custody of a de- 

ceased brother’s wife, and in many cases, as was usual under the 
Levitical economy, to marry her. Not unfrequently this claim 
of an indefeasible right in the widow is disagreeable to the woman 
herself, who prefers to marry into another family—a course 
which infallibly gives rise to quarrels sometimes ending in 
bloodshed. In the course of last year, a case came under the 
writer’s observation, in which a Sikh Jat, smarting under the 
supposed disgrace brought on his house by the marriage of his 
widowed sister-in-law to a man of another family, cut down the 
woman, her husband and her child, and then drowned himself in 
a tank. The records of the Criminal Courts contain many such 
instances of the fatal effects of rage and jealousy. 

Making allowance however for cases of this kind, heinous 
crime is by no means frequent in the Punjaub. It is not with 
crime of the first class, nor yet of the second, but with offences 
of minor magnitude, that Government has now to deal in the 
way of reform and prevention. In these too there has been con- 
siderable improvement within the last four years. The question 
indeed has often been raised whether, granting that heinous 
crime has been suppressed under British rule, it be not equally 
true that petty crime has increased. In 1852 this question at- 
tracted the attention of the home Government, and at that time 
the general impression seemed to be that minor crime had cer- 
tainly not been put down with the same vigour and success, as 
offences of a blacker dye. This impression was fully justified 
by the Punjaub criminal statistics, and the Chief Commissioner, 
while admitting its general truth, attributed it to the facilities 
for the escape of petty criminals arising from “ the distance of our 
‘ Courts, the delays in justice, the i inexperience of officers, the in- 
‘dolence and indifference of the people, the technicality of our 

‘system, and the extent of proof which it demands.” (Circular 
68 of 1854). Offences of the third and fourth classes had been 
steadily on the increase from the commencement of our rule, and 
they continued to become gradually more and more numerous 
up to the year 1854. How much of this apparent increase was 
due to the greater efficiency of the police in detecting and re- 
porting offences, we forbear to enquire. It has become too com- 
mon to take refuge from damning facts of this kind behind the 
specious plea of increased zeal and intelligence on the part of 
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the police. Allowing this excuse its full weight during the 
earlier years of our Government, when the police were untrained 
and officers were almost exclusively engaged in laying deep and 
broad the foundations of a new power, it seems scarcely adequate to 
explain the steady growth of minor crime, up to so late a period 
as the year 1854. This becomes the more apparent when it is 
remembered that the percentage of acquittals to convictions like- 
wise increased, a fact which is quite inconsistent with any very 
great improvement in the efficiency of the detective force. Nor 
is it sufficient to urge a greater willingness on the part of the 
people to give evidence, arising from the certainty of our law 
and the lessened fear of abuse and maltreatment. For the 
people do not sympathise with us in our efforts to check 
crime. ‘They are most unwilling to render assistance to the 
police, and give evidence in our Courts with the greatest 
reluctance. 

We are therefore compelled to admit that, immediately af- 
ter the introduction of British authority into the Punjaub, 
while serious crime became almost extinct, there sprang up 
under the shadow of the law a weedy harvest of minor of- 
fences. Was this to be wondered at? Was it not natural that 
with the introduction of law and order, turbulent and lawless 
men, accustomed to the excitement and freedom of a rude Go- 
vernment, should seek an outlet for their rapacity in stealthy 
crime, which no speed of communication and no perfection of 
police communication can altogether prevent ? If we analyse 
the criminal statistics, we shall find that it is to secret and profit- 
able crime of a minor kind, that the old marauding tribes of the 
Punjaub have now betaken themselves. To take the third class 
of offences, the common felonies, we find indeed that on the whole 
there has been a marked and steady decrease within the last 
four years. In 1854, offences of this kind numbered 24,103, 
while in 1857 the aggregate amounted to only 17,875, being a 
decrease of more than one-fourth. But let us analyse this. By 
the arrangement which prevails in the Punjaub, the class of 
common felonies is made to contain only burglary, simple theft, 
cattle-stealing and one or two other offences, which are of rare 
occurrence and therefore need not be separately mentioned. Now 
from 1852 to 1854, the cases of burglary rose from 3,630 to 
4,213, and in 1857 they numbered 4,397. The percentage of 
burglaries to the total offences of the third grade has progressive- 
ly increased from 174 to 244 per cent. Simple theft and cattle- 
stealing, on the other hand, have decreased, although cattle-steal- 
ing was more prevalent in 1857 than in the previous year. Pet- 
ty larceny is a crime common to all classes, and prevails most of 
course in the neighbourhood of large cities. Cattle-theft is pe- 
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culiarly the crime of the pastoral districts lying in the centre of 
the Doabs of the Punjaub. It is scarcely considered a crime by 
the natives. Those who suffer from it look upon it more in 
the light of a nuisance than a felony, while to the minds of the 
perpetrators it assumes the character of an honourable calling. 
Boys are taught to earn their first turban by the theft of a buf- 
falo or a cow. 

Extraordinary facilities are afforded for cattle-lifting by 
the peculiar nature of the Punjaub plains. In the centre 
of each of the Doabs, lie extensive sandy plains, covered with 
low brushwood, or the tall jungle-grass. Here and there at 

vast distances by intervening solitude is planted a lowly hamlet, 
with a small batch of stunted sugar-cane or half-grown corn 
forced from the reluctant soil. ‘he population is scanty and 
scattered. Their chief wealth consists in their goats, their buf- 
faloes and their cows; their chief food coarsely ground corn and 
the milk which their herds supply. Into these jungle tracts, 
the villagers, skirting the borders, send their cattle under the 
charge of a boy, sometimes of their women or blind old men, to 
crop the herbage where some lingering pool has afforded to the 
neighbouring soil a little j juice and ‘verdure. Scattered singly up 
and down the plain, wherever their instinct leads them in search 
of food, hidden from the neglectful herdsmen by the intervening 
bushes, the wandering cattle fall an easy prey to the cattle-lifter, 
and before the theft is discovered the prize is miles away, min- 
gling with the large herds of the grazier in the centre of the 
waste. It is surprising with what. patience and accuracy the 
professional trackers will follow the thieves through these soli- 
tudes, guided only by the faint trail left in the mutable sand. 
For forty or fifty miles together they will follow the trail and 
pounce on the thieves, when they thought pursuit had been 
eluded. Tales of fiction or of military adv enture, and books 
of travel amid the scenes of savage life, have given world-wide 
fame to the acute instinct of the Indian trail-party and the Hot- 
tentot on the ‘ sfoor.’ But the dusty records of crime in the 
Punjaub contain instances of the sagacity of the Khojeé, or pro- 
fessional tracker, as wonderful as either. 

Cattle-lifting has been the subject of special legislation. The 
attention of the officers of the Commission has been particularly 
directed to its detection and suppression, and a combination of fine 
and flogging, or imprisonment, has been specially introduced as its 
appropriate punishment. Under these vigorous measures which 
have been adopted, cattle-stealing, which never was a calling 
followed by the class of hardened offenders, is gradually dimi- 
nishing. 

Burglary there is almost the only crime which is decidedly on 
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the increase. It is not only relatively, but absolutely, more 
prevalent now than it was ever known to be before.* The 
burglars are the really criminal population of the Punjaub, 
and are deterred by the vigilance of Government alone from 
betaking themselves to more open and violent crime. Dur- 
ing the excitement of 1857, the Cis-Sutlej States and Mool- 
tan were the two divisions of the Punjaub which were most 
disturbed, and in which the power of the law was least felt. Ac- 
cordingly, in these divisions, the burglars betook themselves 
as of old to the roads, and highway robberies became exceeding- 
ly prevalent, as the following extract from the Criminal Report 
of last year will show ;—“ In the Cis-Sutlej States, while sim- 
‘ple highway robberies have doubled, there has been a ereat 
« decrease in burel: aries, thefts and cattle-stealing. In the Lahore 
‘Division, theft has decreased to a remarkable degree, while 
‘burglaries and cattle-stealing cases are rather more numerous 
‘than in 1856. In Mooltan, thefts have diminished considera- 
‘bly, while highway robberies have increased from 4 to 15, and 
‘there has been a large increase of 542 cases in cattle theft.” 
With the return of order the footpads will again fall back on 
their burglarious callings. The ranks of the burglars are suppli- 
ed by the Nuzabees, the Sausees, the Pukkewars, the Bhowreas 
and other outcast a wa gipsy tribes, who formed the old criminal 
population under the former regime. These men, by profession 
beggars, vermin-hunters, acrobats, without local or social attach- 
ments, by disposition and training callous and indifferent to pain, 
outcasts from society and with nothing to lose, deterred by a vi- 
gilant police from taking to the roads, fatten on sys stematic and 
profitable burglarious crime. Apparently the poorest of the poor, 
they are yet in many cases able to pay largely for shelter from 
the arm of the law. Miserable reed huts form their only shelter 
from the heat and cold, and vagrancy is their only calling. Wan- 
dering often from village to village in strolling parties to display 
their gymnastic feats, they pick up such scraps of local informa- 
tion as favour their criminal designs. It is believed that among 
many of their gipsy tribes there exist organised societies for rob- 
bery and theft, with ramifications through many villages far and 
near and a system of operations complete in all its details. 
The state of property in India affords many facilities for the 
perpetration of burglary. Money is not invested, but locked up 
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in worthless boxes, buried in chambers protected only by mud 
walls or rotten doors, unguarded and almost forgotten, offering 
a tempting bait on which the burglar is not slow to seize. Large 

though this class of crimes is shown by the statistical returns 
to be, the reported burglaries constitute but a fraction of those 
which are e actually perpetrated. In the Punjaub, as in the Re- 
gulation Provinces, police officers are in certain instances pro- 
hibited from investigating cases of burglary, or taking any steps 
to bring the offenders to “justice. * Section 2 of Regulation Il. 
‘of 1832 2 enacts that thefts and burglaries, unattended with per- 

‘sonal violence, shall not be inv estigated without a petition from 
‘the person injured, unless an express order to that effect be 
‘issued by the Magistrate or Joint Magistrate to whom the 
‘Thannadar is subordinate, and the Thannadar must act 
‘accordingly.”* On first thoughts it might appear that the 
cases would be few in which a real sufferer would neglect 
to complain to the police. Notso. Whether from natural 
apathy on the part of the people, the corruption of the police, 
distrust of our courts, fear of offending the head-men of the 
village or whatever other cause, certain it is that in many 
parts s of the Punjaub, cases of this kind, which are brought with- 
in the jurisdiction of the police by complaint, are but a fraction, 
often a small one, of the number of cases of burglary committed, 
and the number of cases actually investigated is again only a 
fraction of the cases reported. 

Burglary in the Punjaub is a very migratory offence. It ap- 
pears in and disappears from villages and districts with the most 
surprising suddenness. This is of itself sufficient to indicate that 
the wandering outcast tribes are the principal perpetrators of 
the crime. The arrival of a single vagabond in a village is of- 
ten the signal for the commencement of a series of startling 
thefts, burglaries and robberies, which it baffles the police to ac- 
count for or detect. ‘The property is easily made away with or 
concealed, the locality of the crime is the heart of the village 
where the tracking-sy stem, the never-failing resource of the 
Punjaub police in “difficulties, is totally useless, and the detec- 
tives are at fault. The dry sandy beds of streams, and the bro- 
ken ravines formed by the torrents which in the rains cut for 
themselves a path from the mountains to the great arterial 
rivers, are the favourite hiding-places for stolen property. 
Trinkets of gold and silver and all small articles of value find a 
ready market in the shops of the Zurgurs or goldsmiths, where 
. the crucible soon removes all risk of discovery. Effectually 
to check burglarious crime, a strict watch must be kept over 
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the migratory gipsy tribes. Surveillance is indeed by law 
enjoined. But in few instances is it more than nominal ? 
Men belonging to these criminal classes are supposed to live 
always under the shadow of the Jail. An order from the 
Magistrate is at any time, without a specific charge, sufficient 
to authorise their incarceration in default of security for good 
conduct. It is supposed that their names are all registered in 
the Thannah books, that they dare not leave their villages 
without a ticket-of-leave from the Thannadar. The head- 
men of the villages in which they reside are presumed to be 
answerable for their conduct, and for reporting their departure 
from their homes.* All this looks very well in theory, and it 
would be well if it were put in practice. Unfortunately 
however it is not rigidly enforced. The law is at present a dead 
letter. 

But not only ought the head-men of villages to be compell- 
ed to report the absence of any of these gipsies from their 
homes, if homes their rude grass shelter can be called, but 
they should be made responsible that the arrival of all strangers 
within their boundaries is duly intimated to the police at the 


Thannah. Ina not far different but more disorganised state of 


society it was that Alfred the Great made every householder an- 
swerable, not only for the behaviour of his f family , but also of his 
guests, if they enjoyed his hospitality for a longer period than 
three days. No stranger can prowl about an Indian village un- 
known to the head-men, who should be made to report the arrival 
and to become security for the good behaviour of every Sausee or 
other vagabond, whom they allow to enter or to remain in the 
village more than two or three days. Every member of the out- 
cast tribes should be punished as a vagrant, who does not regis- 
ter himself at the Thannah nearest to his village, and none 
should be allowed to leave the village without the consent, not 
of the Thannahdar, but of the Lumberdars, who should become se- 
curity for his good behaviour during absence. Head-men of vil- 
lages are the parties whom we should strive to enlist in the in- 
terest of the police. Unless the people of the country heartily 
co-operate with us in our efforts to suppress crime, no mere police 
reforms will be of any avail. Village watchmen are only report- 
carriers between the village and the Thannah, and they are al- 
lowed to carry only such reports as are pleasing to the land- 
holders, who are their bread-finders. One or two head-men, really 
determined to put down crime and heartily enlisted on the side 
of the law, would be infinitely more serviceable than any num- 
ber of Chowkedars. But the cases are few in which the villagers 
give any aid whatever to the police. Surprisingly active and 
* Cir. 18 of 1856. 
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demonstrative they can show themselves, if a mutineer is to be 
caught, or a party of sepoys to be intere epted. There is a motive 
for that. ‘The head of ev ery mutineer in so much gold. But 
the same motive it is which renders them apathetic in other cases. 
Crime is a source of gain to the village head. In Ireland the 
odium in which the name of informer is held and a not ground- 
less terror of the far-reaching arm of the assassin, are the great 
obstacles in the way of obtaining good police information. In In- 
dia the police are at fault because criminals purchase shelter from 
the head-men of the villages, to whom crime becomes a source 
of profit. The landholders screen criminals from justice on the 
understanding that they will receive a share in the proceeds of 
crime. The moment this ceased to be a profitable course, they 
would drive them with ignominy from the villages. If the head-men 
give them shelter, how dare the villagers complain? A bold 
man must he be who would oppose the village heads. It is easier 
and cheaper to submit quietly to the loss occasioned by theft, 
than to oppose an organisation headed by the Lumberdar. 
Therefore it is that a large proportion of the crimes-which are 
committed never reach the ears of the police. 

Why should not Government set apart tracts of jungle or other 
land and deport the gipsy tribes for their colonisation, placing them 
directly under surveillance of the police and punishing every man 
who left the colony without permission? These tribes have no local 
ties. They are known to be thieves by profession. It is admitted 
on all hands that their coercion is a matter of necessity. Although 
the restraint would fall severely on the present race, accustomed 
to a free and roving life, yet their children would grow up with 
fixed attachments and in the course of thirty years or less, their 
wandering habits would be broken.* To have virtually a "penal 
colony in the heart of the country is indeed to be deprecated, 
but unless some such plan be adopted to train the gipsies to ha- 
bits of honest labour, to root them out of the villages where, 
though sheltered, they are despised and uninfluenced by the hope 
of ever raising their social position, it will be difficult to check 
the increase of burglaries. To insist on the responsibility of the 
head-men of the villages is not of itself enough. No Sausee 
would be sheltered for a moment were his crimes not profitable 
to his protectors. Fines are inoperative. If small, the village 
pays them from the proceeds of the burglaries ; if heavy, the Ma- 
gistrate dares not exact them through fear of being unable to 
show a clean revenue balance-sheet. Deport the criminal tribes 
from the villages, collect them in two or three separate colonies, 
where they can easily be watched, train them to habits of indus- 


*See De Quincey’s ‘ Revolt of the Tartars” in his ‘ Selections’ for an instance 
of this on a large scale. 
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try, remove them from a life of subjection to constant scorn and 
contempt, which has deadened all their better feelings, and some- 
thing might be effected. Removal from the villages would be a 
great step in advance. In one district of the Punjaub, where 
burglary was most discouragingly prevalent, and no vigilance of 
the police, no exertions on the part of the Magistrate, could suc- 
ceed in bringing the criminals to justice, the Magistrate, as a 
last resource, bethought himself of stretching the law and play- 
ing the despot for a season. He accordingly ordered all the va- 
grants to be seized, and employed them in repairing the district 
roads, under the eye of the police. Wonderful was the success 
of this measure. Crime, at least burglary and theft, almost dis- 
appeared, and person and property became secure throughout 
the district. Might not all these tribes be settled rent free on 
unoccupied land, where the police can watch and control them ? 
The penalty for leaving the colony should be, not imprisonment, 

but penal labour on the roads, the canals or other publie works. 
What is the use of imprisoning such men? It never deters them 
from crime. It never reforms them. They are too poor not to 
find prison life luxurious, too deadened in feeling to be affected 
by its disgrace. 

Having thus analysed the third class of crimes, comprising 
the ordinary felonies, we would now briefly advert to the fourth 
class, which does not require to be minutely discussed. This 
class includes a few common felonies, but chiefly those miscel- 
laneous offences, falling short of felony, which are vaguely deno- 
minated misdemeanors. Child-stealing and coining are pro- 
bably the only two felonies of this class which have decreased 
under our rule. It cannot be doubted that forgery and per- 
jury have increased immensely in practice under our documen- 
tary and juratory system. But this is an evil which arises, not 
from the procedure of the Courts in itself, but from the general 
low tone of morality among the people, and which cannot there- 
fore be remedied by legislative efforts. Simple misdemeanors 
naturally become numerous, in proportion as property becomes 
secure and justice certain. The criminal Court becomes the 
arbitrator in disputes which, with hot blood and under an irregu- 
lar Government, lead to affrays and bloodshed. Within certain 
limits therefore increase in this class of offences is rather a hope- 
ful than a discouraging sign. During last year, misdemeanors 
were less numerous in the Punjaub than in 1856. Since the com- 
mencement of our rule however they have increased enormously, 
and even the apparent decrease during last year may be more no- 
minal than real, considering the unparalleled excitement which 
prevailed, and the momentous crisis, which occupied the time 
and energies of every officer in the country. Most misdemea- 
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nors are of very ambiguous character, and partake largely of the 

nature of injuries, for which the remedy ought to be rather in 
the Civil than the Criminal Court. At least they cannot with 
propriety be called crimes, nor can those who are convicted of 
their commission be in every case termed criminals. 

For the Punishment of convicts the Punjaub Government has 
provided extensive Jail accommodation. The Punjaub prisons 
have sprung up entirely under British rule. In the Sikh times 
they were unknown. Tried by an unwritten law, which wa 
administered and interpreted by irresponsible Judges, acieiiadle 
were freely fined and severely mutilated, but seldom i imprison- 
ed or put to death. Political offenders were sometimes incarce- 
rated at the will of the Sirdars or provincial Governors. In 
these cases, imprisonment was equivalent to death, for the shud- 
dering victims were immured in foul under-ground vaults, where 
they were left to perish of hunger, or were let down into old dry 
wells, whence they never returned to the light of heaven. Only 
in the castles of the powerful chiefs however were see 


The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loop-holed grates, where captives weep. 


Ienoble offenders were seldom deprived of their freedom. In 
each of the lar ge cities indeed, there existed a kind of prison 
called the kotwalee, but it was more a sort of ‘ lock-up’ than a Jail 
in which criminals expiated their offences in duress vile. The 
army drafted numbers of the criminals into its ranks, and those 
who were not fortunate enough to escape into this city of re- 
fuge, atoned for their crimes by the forfeiture of their property or 
the loss of their corporeal members. Slitting the nose, cutting off 
the hand, severing of the ‘ tendon achillis’ were the mutilations most 
commonly inflicted, and there are many prisoners now in our 
Jails whose tell-tale bodies bear silent witness to their former 
crimes. The civil Jail was the gateway of the city, to which 
debtors were chained and left to es ain a meagre sustenance from 
the charity thrown to them by the passers-by. With the 
light of British rule and regular laws came the gloomy sha- 
dow of prisons and prison discipline. Many an old feudal 
fort became a receptacle for common felons. Within a few 
years from the annexation of the Punjaub, every district 
under charge of a Magistrate had its own Jail for the incar- 

ceration of its convicts. The original plan of Government was 
to furnish accommodation for 10,000 prisoners in Jails of three 
different sizes. The largest prison was to be the great Central 
Jail at Lahore, intended for the reception of convicts sentenc- 
ed to periods of incarceration exceeding fourteen years. Cen- 
tral second class Jails, capable of containing each 800 convicts, 
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were to be erected respectively at Rawul Pindee, Umballa 
and Mooltan, in which long term prisoners were to undergo 
their sentence; while in each of the districts of the Punjaub, a 
third class Jail was to be built, with accommodation for about 
250 men. This plan was most rigidly adhered to. At Umballa 
indeed only a third class prison was erected, and the great Cen- 
tral Jail at Lahore was never completed. Still, within a few 
years after the annexation of the Punjaub territories, prisons 
were planted over the country as thickly as the halls of justice. 
These were speedily filled, and as early as 1852 the accommo- 
dation was found insufficient for the rapidly increasing number 
of convicts. Remonstrances were the natural result. The Go- 
vernment was startled to find that in a country where Jails had 
hitherto been unknown, and which contained a population only 
one-fifth as numerous as that of Bengal, more than one criminal 
was imprisoned for every two in the lower provinces. What 
could be the cause of this extraordinary disproportion, and of 
what remedy did it admit? Bearing in mind the legacy of crime 
and lawlessness to which we succeeded on our eatry into the 
Punjaub, it nevertheless became a grave and at the same time 
a startling question. Did not our laws make artificial crimes? 
Did they not magnify into great social offences acts which the 
people did not generally consider criminal, and which were not 
really prejudicial to a state of society little understood by us? 
Or were the sanctions of our laws suited to the character of the 
people? If Magistrates were energetic and successful in de- 

tecting crime, were they equally wise in the award of its penal- 
ties? It was felt that the punishment authorised by our laws 
bore no due reference to the motives of the crimes, which they 
were intended to suppress, and that laws, which had been found 
to work tolerably well in the other provinces of India under our 
rule, had been introduced into the Punjaub without considering 
their adaptation to the peculiar habits of the criminal population. 
Whatever may have been the cause of the rapid increase in the 
number of convicts, immediate measures were required to check 
the evil, which had grown out of all due proportion to the po- 
pulation of the Punjaub territories. 

The expected issue of the new final code, which the Indian 
Commission had prepared, prevented any extensive measures of 
law reform being undertaken at that time. Matters were there- 
fore allowed to continue very much in the same state in which 
they were. Some little good however resulted from the dis- 
cussion which had been raised. Although it was not worth while 
to introduce reforms in the criminal law, which might be hasty 
and ill-considered, when a new code was daily expected which 
was to embody the collective opinions of some of the foremost of 
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English and Indian legislators, considerable improvements were 
nevertheless effected in the matter of prison discipline. The 
practical mind of the Judicial Commissioner, Mr. Montgomery, 
seized the opportunity for suggesting the adoption of a system 
of rewards for good conduct in Jails. Mr. Montgomery’s plan 
was based on the three fellowing propositions, which had been 
approved by Government from a series of proposals embodied in 
a minute, which the Judicial Commissioner had submitted with 
a view to Jail reform :— 

“ That good conduct in Jail should entitle prisoners to a remission of 
a portion of their imprisonment. 

“That in addition to the ordinary evidence of such conduct, certain 
obligatory tests be established, such as the acquiring of a useful trade 
—the learning to read and write, and some progress in rudimeutary edu- 

catioun—and that the body of prisoners be formed into classes and gangs, 
out of which the most deserving would be appointed overseers and mo- 
nitors. ry 

“ That good behaviour registers be kept, and that wooden badges and 
tickets be annually given, and that one year of exem} plary conduct 
should eutitle a prisoner tu a remission of six mouths in the original 
term,”* 

These measures, it was hoped, together with a judicious appli- 
cation of fines and flogging to petty crimes, would keep the num- 
ber of prisoners within due proportion. But, except in cases of 
signal service rendered by a convict, as a reward for which the 
Board of Administration for the Punjaub had formerly authorised 
the instant release of the prisoner, remission of part ‘of the term 
of imprisonment, as a reward for good conduct, was limited to cri- 
minals under sentence for petty felonies and misdemeanors. Per- 
sons reconvicted were expressly excepted from the benefit of the 
rule. The introduction of this system has been attended with 
the most marked success in the increased quiet and orderly con- 
duct of the prisoners. Dr. Hathaway, in para. 87 of his Jast 
Jail Report, gives the following opinion as to the happy results 
which have followed from the adoption of the good behaviour 
system :— 

‘ The remission of a portion of the original term of imprisonment, as 
a reward in cases of special good behaviour, progress in reading and 
writing, or marked proficiency in any branch of the mauufactures, as 
originally advocated by the Judicial Commissioner, continues to work 
well, keeping up the stimulus to quiet orderly conduct in the wards, 
and increased industry in the work-yard. The total number of those 
who have been released from Jail on this account is 780, while others 
have had portions of their sentence, varying from three months to one 
year, remitted on the same ground.” 


* Jail Manual, p, 84. 
Marcu, 1859. 
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A progressive series of improvements, of which the more im- 
portant will be noticed hereafter, introduced by the united efforts 
of the Judicial Commissioner and the Inspector of Prisons, com- 
pleted the present elaborate system of Punjaub prison discipline. 
iuet us meanwhile enquire,—what is the ordinary life of a prison- 
er in the Punjaub Jails? Suppose an offender apprehended, 
tried, convicted, and led off to prison aad penal captivity. When 
the massive gate yawns to, receive him, his property is taken 
from him ancl cal -efully registered, ticketed and preser ved, to be 
returned to him on the expiry of his sentence, if it be for less 
than ag years. But if he be doomed to imprisonment for more 
than three years , his p roperty is all sold, and ties proceeds are kept 
in trust for him till he quitsthe Jail. immediately on hisentering the 
prison, he is made over to the barber to be shaved or have his ‘hair 
cut, according to circumstances, wales! he be a Sikh. He is provid- 
ed with a blanket, a suit of Jail clothing and asleeping mat. The 
suit of clothing consists tf a woollen cap, a coat and a waist- 
cloth of a br it yellow colour, and is made of a uniform and 
peculiar pattern. When the Civil Surgeon makes his daily Visit 
of inspection . the Jail on the following morning, the prisoner is 
presented to him for examination, and the Surgeon certifies his 
capability for labour, and recommends such occupation as may be 
best suited for him. Whether labour is to be with or without 
fetters, depends of course on the nature of the offence for which 
the prisoner is undergoing sentence, and in some cases immunity 
trom labour may be purchased by payment of a fine. Criminals 

under sentence of imprisonment with labour in irons wear these 

fetters, which are commonly used in all Indian Jails. C thie wei 
tenced to labour without fetters, wear only a ring on each ankle, 
and those suffering simple imprisonment wear one ring only, 

This arrangement is ack ypted, not only as a means of easiiy dis- 
tinguishing these different classes of prisoners, but as a precau- 
tion against escape. Jail-breakers, notorious offenders and re- 

convicted prisoners must, as a mark of distinction, also carry a 

light ring on the left wrist. Besides these general distinctions, 
the male prisoners are all classified and distributed in the w ards, 
according to the nature of the offences for which they are incar- 
cerated. The women are confined in a separate ward, but are 
not classified. The boys and juvenile of flende ‘rs are kept distinct 
from both. Of course the arrangement of prisoners professes to 
be only an ap proxim: ation to accuracy. The nature of the daily 

abour, which the different prisoners are fitted to perform, and 
many other considerations, prevent perfect accuracy of classifica- 
tion. 

An adequate idea of the ordinary routine of duties in a pro- 
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perly conducted Jail will be gathered from the following quota- 
tion from Dr. Hathaway’s Jail Manual* ;— 

‘At gunfire or daylight the prisoners are roused ; the Lumberdarst 
report to the turnkeys (before the doors are opened) if all the prisoners 
are present, 

‘The barrack doors are opened, the night pans removed immediately 
by the sweepers, bedding rolled up, and taken out into the air, the floor 
and walls of the barracks are ‘ leeped’, and the yards swept and cle aned. 

‘Work should be commenced by all, within half an hour after the 
doors are open, 

“From 12 to 1 an hour's rest, during which the ‘chubeena’ or parched 
gram is served out to those pri§oners at hard labour who receive it. 

“From 1 to 3 or 4 P. M. work is required. 

‘At 4 o'clock, dinner. 

“At 44, school, 

“At 54 or 6, according to the period of the year, school ceases, and 
the prisoners are to be carefully searched, counted, and locked up.” 

Irom sunrise to sunset therefore, about 8 or 9 hours are devot- 
ed to labour, one hour or one hour and a half to education, and 
the remainder of the time to food and rest. 

During the year 1857, the nett value of convict labour in the 
Punjaub amounted to Co.’s Rs. 1,44,314. This however is far 
below the productive power of Jail labour. Dr. Hathaway has 
shown most conclusively that the work of nearly one-half of the 
convicts is wasted in the performance of menial duties, which 
could be done equally well, if not better, by half the number 
who are at present employed in them. A consideration quietly 
paid to the Darogah, a service rendered to a Burkundaz, will 
procure for a lazy prisoner the coveted eel of being put on 
the list of “prison servants,” who are employed as cooks, hos- 
pital attendants, barbers, water-carriers, “er ‘To such an extent 
has this evil grown that, in one Jail, out of 257 prisoners sentenc- 
ed during the last year to labour, only 36 were employed in 
manufactures. Measures, however, have been taken to put an 
immediate stop to this reckless waste of labour, and doubtless 
the financial results of next year will show a decided improve- 
ment in the economical management of the Jails, and that pri- 
son labour has been rendered much more productive. It would 
be most desirable to abolish altogether the privilege of purchas- 
ing immunity from labour by payment of a fine, and to repe: al the 
law which permits mee imprisonment without labour. The sick, 
the aged, and the infirm, can be exempted from work on the re- 
commendation of the Civil Surgeon. 


* Para. 24—27 


+ The Superintendent of each ward, who is selected for his good conduct and ap- 
pointed to this duty, is called Lumberdar, 
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But it were well if every convict without exception, who 
is physically fitted for work, were made to contribute by his 
labour to the expense of his support. In this country, unless 
imprisonment be rendered disagreeable by ‘hard labour,’ men 
soon become reconciled to the mere loss of liberty. It almost 
ceases to be a punishment. And if it be true anywhere that 
idleness is the parent of vice, it is doubly so in Jail. Regard for 
the moral improvement of the prisoners ought to lead us to award 
every convict at least so much labour, as will keep him actively 
employed, and prevent that morbid state of mind and morals which 
is the inevitable consequence of indolence. A writer in the North 
British Review* believes that “the basis of all true prison dis- 
‘cipline is Work, remunerating and self-supporting. ‘The tread- 
‘wheel, labour machines (which do nothing but fatigue the pri- 

‘soner)—all work that is primitive only, and not productiv e, is 

‘worse than useless; but all work that has an object, is the most 
‘valuable agent the prison reformer has... Work that has an ob- 
‘ject with it will keep in good order and good condition the 
‘most refractory and the least robust of the whole establishment.” 
It is not the exacting of toil but teaching habits of steady labour 
that is the secret of reform. Habit gives the victory over na- 
ture. As Bacon says ;— force maketh nature more violent in the 
‘return, and custom alone doth subdue and alter nature.” It has 
been gravely argued that prisoners, on entering Jail, should be 
set to employments different from those to which they have been 
brought up, as being more primitive and a better test of pro- 
eress and diligence. We conceive that this is a grand mistake. 

In the first place, there is a great waste of prov ductive power in- 
curred in the substitution of untrained for skilled labour. Be- 
sides this, a trade is taught which the prisoner will never prac- 
tice after his release, and he is made to forget in a measure the 
occupation to which he will most naturally betake himself on his 
return to his village. Ifa man has fields to plough he will not 
sit down to make shoes, nor will the shoemaker betake himself 
to weaving. The prohibition of oué-door prison labour of course 

revents in a great degree any allotment of agricultural labour. 
Still that is no reason why, as is often done, labour should not 
as far as possible be assigned with reference to the previous 
calling of the prisoners. An old prisoner is not likely to take 
easily to a new trade, so that while his labour will be less pro- 
fitable, it will at the same time be so repulsive, that he will 
never become habituated to regular work. While labour should 
be hard enough to be felt as a punishment, it should never be 
made positively repulsive. 

We confess that we should like to see labour made somewhat 

* No. LIIL. of August 1857, p. 72. 
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remunerative to the prisoners, by part of the profits being made 
over to the well-behaved among them on their discharge from Jail. 
The Prison Labour allowance presents a large fund from which 
this might be done without any loss to Government. This is 
an allowance granted for district improvements in lieu of out- 
door prison labour. In the Punjaub the grant amounts to Co.’s 
Rs. 6,000 monthly. Most districts could perfectly well dispense 
with it. In fact it is seldom fully drawn, and when drawn is 
often devoted to purposes to which Government never intended 
that it should be applied. Government might, without injury to 
district improvements, recall this grant, and allow a certain pro- 
portion of the profits of the labour of each prisoner to accumu- 
late as an allowance for him wherewithal to begin life when he is 
discharged—for in most cases he is turned out “from Jail penni- 
less, house and holding having been sold to make restitution 
for the injury done by his crime. A little recompense for his 
labour, it need not be much, would give him an interest in his 
work without diminishing the hardship of it, and would keep 
him from the temptation “attendant on the poverty which meets 
him on his release. It might be better perhaps to cause resti- 
tution to be made from these savings, rather than from the sale 
of his goods, and to refuse him release from prison till he repay 
from his earnings, when payment can possibly be made, the 
injury caused by his crime. At lela the house of the prisoner 
should be sold only when all other resources fail. With many 
criminals, the possession of a house is the only tie which binds 
them to a fixed locality. Deprive them of it and they become 
vagrants. It is true that in many cases the ex aan of this 
form of prison labour would be no check on the outbursts of 
crime, but with some criminals it would be, and any scheme 
which hold out even the possibility of reform in a few cases 
seems worthy of a trial. 
We regret extremely to observe that Dr. Hathaway does not 
report progress in the matter of prison education. He states 
that there has been “ a lamentable falling off in the state of in- 
‘struction and proficiency of convicted prisoners. Whereas in 
‘1856, out of 11,442 individuals, 5,665 were under instruction, 
‘and 2,432 could read, we find that in 1857 only 2,564 were un- 
‘der instruction and only 2,005 were able to read. A totally 
‘different result might have been expected, considering that an 
‘ entire twelvemonth had passed away, in which both } progress 
‘and proficiency ought to have mutually increased........ There 
‘may possibly be a ‘valid reason offered as to the prisoners being 
‘backward in their studies, but there appears no justification of 
‘their not being taught; yet by the returns for 1857, only one 
‘in every four is reported as under tuition, whereas in the pre- 
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‘vious year the proportion was double. The result is thus 
‘shown to be retrogression instead of advancement.” 

Prison education has now ceased to be an experiment. Schools 
have been established in every Jail in the Punjaub since 1854. 
Kiven previous to that time, prisoners were under instruction in 
the Lahore Central Jail, and the Jails of Umritsur, Goojrat and 
several other districts. But from that year education ceased 
to be a partial measure, and was introduced into every Jail after 
the plan which had been adopted with suecess at Mynpooree and 
Agra. [ach prisoner was allowed the option of attending school 
after the usual labour of the day was over, or of continuing for 
another hour at that employment in which he had been occupied 
during the day. Those who preferred instruction to work were 
arranged i in classes of twenty or thirty, presided ov er by amoni- 
tor, to which post each prisoner might hope to rise, if he applied 
himself with diligence to his studies and made dia in his 
education. The method of teaching adopted was very similar to 
that which is iiewed in infant schools in England, by hanging 
up, against the wall, the letters of the alphabet in large charac- 
ters, singly or in combination, on requiring the whole class to 


repeat them aloud after the monitor. For a time, this education 
scheme was taken up with a en vour which gave promise of 
success beyond what had at lirst even been hana for. Itis sad 
that a scheme ushered in wi ch glorious promise should fail 


from neglect. It 1s sien to attribute the retrogression to 
dislike of education on the part of the prisoners. Where so 
many inducements are held out to learn, where proficiency and 
diligence lead to reward, to lightened labour, to interviews with 
relatives, and even to ultimate release, it is impossible that the 
candidates for education should be few. Let us hope that the 
cause of the retrogression « during the past year is to be attribut- 
ed to the events of the year, rather than to a decline of interest 
in the moral progress of the criminal population. The educa- 
tional statistics lead us to believe, as we are willing to do, that 
this is the true explanation of the decline.* For the first three 
years, there was a steady and remarkable increase in the number 
of convicts under tuition, not only absolutely, but proportion- 
ately to the number of uneducated prisoners in confinement. In 
1857, the number of those attending school suddenly fell to a 
point lower than it had ever been, since the time when education 
was introduced into Jails. Let us thereiore adopt the most charita- 








* VYeur. Could neither Under 
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ble view, and attribute not the decrease to want of interest in 
prison education, and let us hope that with returning peace and 
order, Jail education may . ye encouraged with a zeal increased 
in proportion to the neglect from which it has suffered during 
the past year. 

Chief among the means of maintaining the discipline of the pri- 
son, we have already mentioned the good-be haviour sy: stem intro- 
duced by Mr. Montgome ry in 1854. But this was only part 
of a more extensiv € 8c heme of rewards and punishme its. WwW ell- 
behaved prisoners are, under certain restrictions, allowed to have 
interviews with their relatives, a privilege denied to those who 
have contravened the Jail rules and are idie or disorderly, Those 
who make progress in learning, or acquiring a trade, ‘and who 
are generally well conducted nay be all lowed, as a mark of ap- 
probation, to wear a dress of a diflerent colour from the bright yel- 
oe Jail costume, and are eligible to a em ve ship, or to the 
ice of cook for the ward or of monitors for the school, and in 

ne few cases, for special merit, may have their fetters remov- 
ed. Qn the other hand, the indolent, the disobedient and un- 
ruly age may have his daily tale of labour increased, his diet 
reduced, or he may be flogg ed and placed in solitary contine- 
ment. Of all forms of punishment, none is so much dreaded by 
the native as solitary imprisonment. At first sight this may 
seem strange. To the dreamy native, who spe —y his days in the 
stu pidity of sperpetui - vacancy, s litude woul | ap pes ar never to 
be unwelcome. {[mmured in his cell, left dudes to his day-dreams, 
*. 


iis food supplie ‘din plenty and at regular times, separation from 
the common herd of prisoners would seem rather to be a luxury 
of prison life, than an enhancement of its penalties. It involves 
however two things fatal to native happiness—hard steady labour 
and ignorance of the gossip of the day. Every prisoner in soli- 
tary confinement is employed in the laborious work of grinding 

vheat in a standing posture. The position alone is to a native.a 


ereat aggravation of the penalty of incessant steady labour, and 


his daily toil, ‘The talk of the market place, the village scandal, 
which no jealous guard can exclude from the prison wards, can- 
not penetrate to the solitude of his cell. His mother or his boy 
can no lon wer smuggle the little oprum or tobacco at their stated 
visit, to be enjoyed i in secret with a relish increased by the dan- 
gers attending its procuring. Fifteen successive days of this 
separation from his little world is to the native mind no slight 
aggravation of the miseries of prison life. In the opinion of the 
former Judicial Commissioner, Mr. Montgomery, solitary con- 
finement has even more recommendations than this. It “ posses- 
‘ses, probably, every requisite in the rationale of punishment. It 


there is no pleasant gossip for him during the hour of rest from 
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*is peculiarly efficacious in India. In the eyes of the natives it is 
‘invested with the idea of terror, and produc es an effect on their 
‘minds the most enduring and the most wholesome. Whenever 
‘tried in the Punjaub, it has been attended with the happiest re- 
‘sults.”* 

The cells are allotted first of all to criminals reconvicted, then 
to refractory prisoners or those punished for breach of discipline. 
If, after the allotment of the cells to these prisoners, there is 
any spare accommodation, it is set apart for men convie ted of the 
crimes most prevalent in the district within which the Jail is si- 
tuated and for the suppression of which strimgent measures are 
required. Some laxity has hitherto prevailed in the eniorce- 
ment of the rules, but whenever they have been nigidly adhered 
to, the results have been most beneficial. in his Jail report for 
1857, Dr. Hathaway writes ;— 


“The aggregate of all those, who have heen imprisoned in solitary cells 

ses seeeee eee IS Tecorded as 4,131, but this does not re present sO any in- 
dividuals or distinct cases, as, the maximum period which a prisoner pas- 
ses in solitary confinement being restricted to only 15 days, and the cases 
in which it is made use of being generally than of recommitments, it 
necessarily follows that the same prisoner is frequently placed in a soli- 
tary cell four or five times during the twelvemounth. 

“T am of opinion that if the system of solitary imprisonment was more 
rigidly carried out, it would tend effectually to keep down the number of 
reconvictions, and thus secondarily to decrease the average number of those 
sent to Jail. Not only are the solitary cells not kept fully and regularly 
occupied by prisoners, but there is more or less of association with others 
permitted, when in confinement, under the various pleas of taking in 
food and water, giving and removing the daily task-work, cleaning the 
cell, &c. &e.” 

It would be most desirable to increase to a still greater ex- 
tent a punishment admiticd on all hands to be, in this country, 
most efficacious. But unfortunately the most approved punish- 
ment is, in this instance, also the most expensive, and any great 
addition to the solitary cells cannot theretore be hoped for. At 
present there are only 403 solitary cells in all the Prisons of the 
Punjaub. It is therefore quite out of the question to attempt 
to introduce what has been called the ‘ separate system.’ Only 
an exceedingly small proportion of convicts can undergo solitary 
confinement at the same time. Imprisonment in the w ards must 
necessarily alternate with imprisonment in the cells. But a judi- 
cious allotment of the few cells, which have been builty is of the 
first importance for the maintaining of prison discipline. Prison 
Economists in England and America are opposed to the practice 
of solitary confinement, and in England it has been partially 


* Cir. 68 of 1854. 
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abandoned. Undoubtedly, when severely enforced, it is the 
most injurious of all punishments in England. There is, how- 
ever, an inconceivably vast difference between the temperament 
of the criminal population of Europe and of India, and the system 
here in force, of alternate confinement in solitude and in the 
common wards, hits a happy medium of severity, which has been 
found by experience to have the most salutary effects. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts used by Government to keep 
the number of convicts within due limits, the year 1857 overtook 
us with crowded wards, and a complement of prisoners far ex- 
ceeding that which the Jails were calculated to accommodate. 
When the first warning note of the coming troubles broke upon 
the profound quiet of the Punjaub, it startled the whole country 
into vigilance and action. ‘The danger was imminent and it was 
nobly met. Every precaution was t taken to prevent the circula- 
tion of intelligence among the natives. The guards at the fer- 
ries were doubled, and suspicious travellers arrested. The gos- 
sip at the village well was reported, the talk of the idlers loung- 
ing under the ‘shade of the peepul tree was brought in by spies. 
No one was safe from arrest. Idle words, which, in ordinary 
times, would have been considered only a mirth- provoking jest 
were distorted by suspicion into grave charges of treason or con- 
spiracy. The number of apprehensions on political charges was 
immense, and the prisoners were of all classes and degrees of in- 
fluence, from the naked fakeer to the great chief of the city. 
And when at last the native Poorbeah regiments broke away, 
the recaptured deserters swelled the list of arrests to an enor- 
mous extent. What was to be done with theirmen? They 
could not be released. To have let them go, would have been 
to scatter fire-brands over a country already ripe for conflagra- 
tion. .To keep them under surveillance was impossible, for 
there was no adequate agency, and what few men were at com- 
mand could themselves at first scarcely be trusted. The Jails 
were already crowded with prisoners under sentence for their 
crimes, and how could they make way for men whom it was ne- 
cessary indeed to watch and secure, but few of whom were con- 
victed of any definite offence? The necessity was urgent. 

The Cis-Sutlej states were the first to feel the shock of the earli- 
est and severest wave of the rebellion. Intersected by the posses- 
sions of native princes, with a frontier extending to within afew 
miles of the great source and centre of the mutiny, and with a 
large Poorbeah force at head-quarters, it is not surprising that 
‘his division of the Punjaub was disturbed in no ordinary de- 
gree. At an early day, therefore, especially in this division, the 
question of accommodation for political prisoners became really 


pressing. The only feasible means of securing them was by a tem- 
Marca, 1859. r] 
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porary clearing of the Jails and incarcerating the political offen- 
ders in place of the criminals released.* Various were the mea- 
sures suggested. The first and most obvious was that of either 
entirely commuting sentences of imprisonment to fines and 
flogging, or reducing the term of incarceration in considera- 
tion of the stripes and mulct. In every case in which fine or 
flogging seemed to be an appropriate punishment, it was resorted 
to in preference to imprisonment, and when insufficient, a short 
term of imprisonment was superadded, This system of punishment 
was substantially only a revivi al of the old regulation law? which 
had been abolished in 1834. Flogging indeed was revived in 
certain cases at a later hits. but it was not allowed to be com- 
bined with imprisonment. Inthe Punjaub,it is true, considerable 
laxity had prevailed, and it was common in some districts to pu- 
nish cattle-stealing, theft, and similar crimes, with stripes and 
imprisonment. This practice however, which had hitherto been 
only tolerated, now received the sanction of the Provincial Go- 
vernment, and the catalogue of crimes, for which a combination of 
stripes and imprisonment was considered the appropriate punish- 
ment, was widely extended. The immediate effect of this was 
to discharge after flogging, or to imprison only for a short pe- 

riod, many criminals w ho, under the old rules, would have been 
sent to Jail for a long term, and by this means some little accom- 
modation in Jail was secured to meet the pressure caused by the 
apprehension of so many political prisoners. 

As this temporary law, however, had effect only prospectively, 
it became necessary to devise some plan for clearing the Jails of 
many of the convicts imprisoned previous to the outbreak. All! 
the measures were accordingly adopted with more or less success, 
the combined effect of which was such, that, notw ithstanding 
the large number of men imprisoned either on suspicion or for 
the commisson of offences against the state and other causes 
arising out of the rebellion, the number of prisoners actually 
in confinement at the end of the year was less than it had been 
at the close of 1856. Of all the plans which were tried the most 
effective was the remission of portions of the term of imprisonment, 
on payment of a fine by the criminal or the submission of his 
person to the lash. Fine was the first substitute adopted in 








* We annex the following interesting extract from Dr. Hathaway's Jail Report 
to shew how the mutineers were sometimes employed in Jail. ‘“‘In one Jail, 
80,000 Enfield Rifle cartridges were made up for the Army ; the prisoners who 
made them being sepoys of the native Regiments, who had mutinied under the 
false pretext of being afraid to touch them. The work was done efficiently and 
expeditiously, and the sight of these men, in their prison garb, seated at long ta- 
bles, quietly making the paper cylinders, or casting the elongated bullets they ob- 
jected to use as soldiers of the state, struck me, at the time of my visit, as a re- 
markable instance of retributive justice,” 
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licu of remission of part of the term of imprisonment ; flogging soon 
followed. The fine demanded was proportioned both to the na- 
ture of the crime for which the prisoner was incarcerated, and to 
the length of the unexpired portion of his term. But most pri- 
soners were too poor to pay, the necessity for clearing the 
Jail was urgent, and there remained in many cases no other 

course but to flog and release. We have already seen that re- 

mission of part t of the term of sentence as a reward for good 
behaviour had been introduced several years before, and formed 
one of the distinguishing features of Punjaub prison discipline. 
The remission now introduced was of a totally different nature, 
being dealt out to all alike, except prisoners of the worst cha- 
racter, on their submitting to the prescribed conditions—a course 
which although it was a “temporary necessity, was calculated to 
have the most injurious effects on the discipline of the Jails. Few 
of the prisoners had logic enough to distinguish clearly between 
remission of sentence as a reward for good behavi lour, and remis- 
sion on payment of a fine. To their minds the result was the same 
—they were released from Jail. And whereas the one purchased 
his release openly, probably no one of them believed that the 
other was not obliged to buy his discharge by a secret bribe to 
the Darogah. Indeed one of the most remarkable facts brought 
to light by the measures taken to clear the Jails was, that nearly 
all those, who at first paid the fine for remission of sentence, 
were men whose names had been previously entered in the Da- 
rogah’s list of well-behaved prisoners. Such an indiscriminate 
remission of sentence took away at one fell swoop every induce- 
ment which had been held out to orderly conduct in Jail. Many 
well-behaved prisoners, who could not pay for their release, pe- 
titioned to be flogged and let go. But it was against all rule 
to whip a prisoner whose conduct in Jail had been free from 
fault. Exasperated at seeing the prison gates open for the re- 
turn of their disorderly fellows to a freedom which was denied to 
them, unable to raise money enough to purchase their liberty 
withal, they threw off restraint, and endeavoured to secure by 
disobedience and bad-conduct, what had been denied to their 
humble petition. Fortunately the necessity for the indiscrimi- 
nate clearing of the Jails has gone by, and the measures forced 
into operation by a temporary pressure have ceased with the 
necessity which occasioned them. But the short period of their 
prevalence had nearly undone the work of years of laborious 
improvement in prison economy. Nothing can have a worse 
effect on prison discipline than any proceeding which renders 
the sanctions of the law uncertain. Punishment in such cases 
becomes a kind of lottery in which every one expects success 


for himself. A: bad law, the sanctions of which are sure, is 
12 
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better than a good law laxly enforced. Uncertainty of pu- 
nishment is an evil greater than undue leniency or excessive se- 
verity. 

Apart altogether from the temporary emergencies occasioned 
by the mutinies however, the question of Jail accommodation is 
an embarrassing one for the Punjaub Government. Even in 
peaceful times there were more prisoners in confinement than 
the Jails could accommodate consistently with supervision, 
safety and health. Crime is on the decrease, yet the Jails are 
too full. The most obvious and easiest mode of meeting the dif- 
ficulty, for a time, is by adding to the wards in Jails, whose area 
will admit of it—a measure which is now in contemplation i in re- 
gard to several of the district prisons. But besides being ex- 
pensive, this plan is the least creditable of all, because it accom- 
plishes simply nothing. Crime is not diminishe¢; criminals 
are not reformed. The time will come when the new wards 
will also be overcrowded, and matters will be worse than ever. 
The Magistrate is not the vicegerent of God that he should 
punish crime as a violation of the Divine Law. If he does not 
prevent crime he bears the sword in vain. Every system 
of human punishment which is penal without being reforma- 
tory, is faulty. The work of punishment is easier than that 
of reform. It saves time, it saves trouble, it calms con- 
science, to believe that criminals are hopelessly depraved and 
that the idea of their reformation is Quixotic. It has been wise- 
ly said that it is easier to extirpate than toamend mankind. But 
men are seldom deterred from crime by the fear of punishment 
alone. The certainty of present gain proves too strong for the 
fear of distant evil. To be effective, the evil, though distant, 
must be as certain as the present gain. Good detective police 
are therefore more efficacious than Draconian Laws. Police 
reform, however, is a matter too uncertain to wait for, and the 
next best method of preventing crime is to alter the sanctions 
of the law, so as to strike at the motives which lead to it. The 
nature of the punishment should be determined by the motives 
which lead to the crime, the severity of the punishment should 
be regulated by the local prevalence of the offence and the diffi- 
culty attending its suppression. 

We have reason to believe that important modifications of 
the Criminal Law are at present under the consideration of 
- Punjaub Government. One of the most important ends 

» be attained is the abolition of artificial crimes. Nothing 
can be more perplexing to the moral sense, than the arbi- 
trary ereation of offences by the recognised distinction be- 
tween ‘ mala prohibita’ and ‘mala in se’. Our criminal law 
ought to recognise the latter only. For the former the remedy 
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should be sought in the Civil Courts, which in the Punjaub are 
quite as speedy in their operation as the Criminal Courts. The 
recognition of artificial crimes blinds and confuses the moral 
sense, by making penal the commission of acts not in themselves 
morally or socially wrong, and the repeated violation of these 
prohibitory laws leads to a comtempt for law in itself, and a ge- 
neral incapacity of distinguishing right from wrong. The un- 
mitigated evil of such artificial distinctions as that of real 
and prohibited crimes, is perhaps less sadly apparent here than 
in England. What good can follow from hauling a little urchin 
to prison for playing marbles in the street, or lodging in Jail a 
labourer out of employ, because he snared a pheasant or a hare 
to procure a morsel for his starving family ? But even in this 
country there are many blots on our criminal code, not the least 
of which are the Abkaree and similar laws. To manufacture 
salt or cultivate opium is no crime, though it be called so by 
law. Why should not Government seek its remedy against the 
violation of these laws by the ordinary Civil Proc edure, which 
in the Punjaub is as r apid as that of the Criminal Courts ? 
Having narrowed the field of crime by the exclusion of all 
artificial offences, the principle, which should guide in the selec- 
tion of punishments for real crimes, is one which sounds like 
a truism—that every man, who breaks the law, should be 
a loser thereby, and if possible a loser of the object which 
tempted him to commit the crime. This principle, however, 
cannot be applied with anything like exactness. The motives 
which induce to crime are as numerous as the minds which 
conceive them; the punishments which can be awarded are 
few. The French Jurists have attempted to classify the mo- 
tives which lead to the commission of offences. Any such 
classification, however, must: be more or less fanciful and im- 
practicable. The latest which we have seen is that of M. Lepelle- 
tier.* “ The criminal class,” says M. Lepelletier, “ may be divid- 
‘ed into eight types; to eac +h of which belong distinctive moral 
‘characteristics and unerring physiognomical signs. To the first, 
‘the vagabond, belongs recklessness ; he must therefore be taught 
‘ prudence. To the second, the ruffian (querelleur) passion ; to 
‘him, therefore, moderation. To the third, the sharper (escroc), 
‘cunning; teach him in the prison school good faith. ‘To the 
‘fourth, the fanatic, violence; replace this by mildness. To the 
‘fifth, the thief covetousness; teach him equity. ‘To the sixth, 
‘the depraved, corruption; show him the beauty of purity. To 
‘the seventh, the poisoner, perfidy ; give him, instead, benevolence. 
‘To the eighth, the murderer, cruelty ; lead him back to humani- 


* See North British Review, LIIL, p. 58. 
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‘ty.” When the human race shall speak one universal tongue, 
when differences of race and creed and colour and minds shall 
cease, this may be practicable. Meanwhile we must content 
ourselves in this less perfect state of things with less utopian 
schemes. The punishments which can be inflicted are few." ‘The 
most obvious of all, and one universally adopted in the infancy 
of nations, is the rule of like for like. But as Blackstone ob- 
serves* ‘ there are very many crimes which will in no shape ad- 
‘mit of these penalties, without manifest absurdity and wicked- 
‘ness. Theft cannot be punished by theft, defamation by defa- 
‘mation, forgery by forgery, adultery by adultery, and the like.” 
Ordinary punishments may, we think, be all inc ‘luded in four ge- 
neral classes—Ist, deprivation of life, 2d, infliction of bodily unt 
fering, 3d, deprivation of property, and 4th, deprivation of liberty. 
The first of these need not be discussed. Happily the cases 
are few which call for the enforcement of the extreme penalty 
of the Law. As regards the infliction of bodily suffering, we 
cannot return to the barbarous native practice of mutilations and 


torture, nor to the equally cruel and ignominious punishments of 


‘tusheer’ and the pillory. ~ A modified and unobjectionable form 
of inflicting pain, which is now extensively practised, is flogging. 
The Indian Law Commissioners did not include this in the list 
of punishments which they adopted. They considered it open 
to the same objections as ignominious punishments in general. 
** Of all punishments, this (ignomit 1ious punishment) is the most 
‘unequal. It may be more severe than any punishment in 
‘the code. It may be no punishment at all. If inflicted on 
a man who has quick sensibility it is generally more terri- 
ble than death itself. If inflicted on a hardened and i impu- 
dent delinquent, who has often stood at the bar, and who has 
no character to lose, it is a punishment less serious than an 
hour of the treadmill. It derives all its terrors from the higher 
and better parts of the character of the sufferer ; its severity is 
therefore in inverse proportion to the nec cessity for sev erity dosecs 
When inflicted on men of mature age, particularly if they be in 
decent stations of life, flogging is a punishment of which the 
severity consists to a great extent in the disgrace which it 
causes; and to that extent, the arguments which we have used 
against public exposure apply to flogging.”f In the Punjaub, 
we have seen that a large proportion ‘of the crimes 5 especially of 
theft and burglary, are committed by a class who are outcasts 
from society, men of deadened, hardened feelings, to whom 
the social and moral objections urged by the Commissioners 
do not apply, and the infliction of physical pain seems in such 
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cases an unmixed gain. In the cases of these offenders, therefore, 
corporal punishment may be advantageously administered. It is 
moreover questionable whether flogging involves so much dis- 
grace as is supposed. With oriental princes it has always beena 
favourite punishment, and the bastinado was probably less dreaded 
for its ignominy than its severity. Under the present law of 
appes al, how ever, summary flogging is open to considerable objec- 

tion, as it admits of no remission. The limits which ought to be 
put to ~ power of appeal is another question, but under the 
present system it would be inexpedient to adopt flogging exten- 
sively. 

Mulct is the most far-reaching of all punishments. Cupidity 
is, after all, the motive most fruitful in crime. Fine cuts directly 
at the root of it, and teaches in the plainest language that crime 
is a losing game. The Indian Law Commissioners introduced 
a most important principle, when they left fines to be inflicted 
lightly or heavily at the discretion of ‘the Court, limited only by 
the powers of the different Courts to try the several gradations 
of crime. One of the chief advantages, resulting from a free use 
of fine, is not only its obvious connection with the offence as a 
punishment, but the means it affords of re-imbursing the sufferer 
for any appreciable or valuable loss he may have sustained. It 
seems to be one of the first and most equitable principles of law, 
that the criminal should make restitution to him who has suffer- 
ed at his hands. Equity has led to its universal adoption. It 
was practised among the Jews, and Tacitus informs us that it 
was the law of the ancient Germans. Y et, strange to say, it isa 
principle only recently introduced into Engl: ind. By the Com- 
mon Law of England a person was not entitled to claim com- 
pensation for any property stolen from him. He was allowed 
only the right of reception, that is to seize possession of any of 
the goods he found in the hands of another, if he could do so 
without breach of the peace. Express statute now provides for 
the restitution of stolen property on conviction of the offender. 
We have already seen that fine was most extensively resorted to 
under the Sikh rule. In fact there was no crime which had not 
its money value. The practice of making restitution of stolen 
property, or its value, is in full force in the Punjaub, and has been 
so ever since the passing of Act XVI. of 1850. 

Fines, however, would be comparatively inoperative in the 
numerous cases of theft and burglary. Cattle-lifters, who are 
not seldom extensive graziers, and the we althy goldsmiths, who 
receive and melt down the ornaments of precious metal, should 
‘be made to suffer in their property. But the actual thieves and 
burglars, who belong to the poorest and neediest classes, and are 
driven by crime to poverty, are not the proper subjects for fine. 
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There remains no course but to imprison them. In these cases, 
however, and all cases when offenders are incarcerated in conse- 
| quence of fines not being realised, the prisoners should be made 
to pay for their crimes by their labour. It is unworthy of a 
| great Government to profit by the proceeds of prison labour. 
| True, the prison establishments are kept up at an immense cost, 
but they are paid from the general revenues of the country, and 
their maintenance is only one out of the many duties, which 
every Government has to perform in return for the taxes paid by 
its subjects. The labour of prisoners seems the most appropri- 
ate source, from which to reimburse those who have suffered by 
crime. To sell the house and little property of the criminal, is to 
turn him penniless on the world, and increase the motives to crime 
by poverty, the strongest of all temptations. But if each pri- 
soner were made to pay for his offences by the sweat of his brow, 
his labour would have a more direct penal connection with his 
offence than it has now. Of the proceeds of labour part might 
be set aside to meet contingent Jail expenditure, part to form a 
—~ fund to put the prisoner above temptation from pressing 

vant on leaving the Jail, and the rest to the reimbursement of 
aon whose loss he has caused; and no criminal, whether the 
term of his actual sentence be long or short, should be released 
from confinement, until he has repaid every loss occasioned by 
his crime and all expenses attending his tri: al. 

As to deprivation of liberty, it is universally admitted in this 
country to be the least effective punishment of all. Mere loss 
of liberty is not felt to be a severe visitation. At least one Jail 
in the Punjaub is currently known in the district as Bibisht or 
Paradise. As a means of reforming criminals it might be made 
valuable, were steady, constant and profitable labour ex acted from 
every prison inmate. (Good habits, however, are acquired only 
after long and painful effort. For this reason more good can be 
effected with long-term than with short-term prisoners. Short- 
terms are unmitigated evils. They expose the convicts to all the 
corrupt and contaminating influences of Jail life, without teach- 
ing them habits of steady labour, which in their release might 
lead them to adopt an honest and remunerative calling. We 
should like to see short-terms of imprisonment less frequent- 
| ly inflicted, and recourse had to fines and flogging, in all 
Wi cases where these punishments are practicable. Most of our 

prison inmates are of a promising and pliable age, the hope- 
| ful ardent period of life between sixteen and thirty. Much 
might be made of such materials were prison education more 
attended to. It will not be creditable to the Punjaub Commis- 
sion, if next year’s Jail report does not show an immense im- 
provement in the matter of prison education. It is also worth 
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consideration whether long term prisoners, who have been in- 
variably well-conducted during the greater part of the period of 
their sentence, might not receive a probationary release. They 
might be put under surveillance of the police, and be made to 
understand that absence from their village or colony, without 
permission, for even a single day, would not only subject them 
to imprisonment for the remaining portion of their term, but to 
increased labour and the most rigid discipline. 

We should like to see some measures taken, not only to detect 
and punish crime, but to improve the law-breaking population. 
We have pliable subjects, and may make of them what we please. 
Perhaps more could be done by the introduction of European arts 
than by any efforts of the legislature. An awakened spirit of en- 
terprise is the most radical of all reformers. Railways and steam 
flotillas are the best humanisers. Could we only remove the aim- 
lessness®of native life, give the people an end to live for, teach 
an individual and a national destiny, what life would be impart- 
ed to the dry bones of India! We want a bridge across the 
gulph which divides oriental from western thought. A com- 
mon religion is the bond which every Christian prays for. But 
the spread of Christianity has been and will be slow. Socially, 
at present, there can be no union, and little even of agreeable 
intercourse, between the natives and their rulers. But western 
arts form a common field, where the Englishman may teach and 
the native may learn without fear or prejudice. With the great 
veins of commerce opened out, the resources of the country 
known, and the people alive to their value, law will take a new 
form. Crime will then become a social sore, and the interest of 
society will be to cut off the festering member. Criminals will 
not, as now, be sheltered and protected for a bribe. Commerce 
is destructive to crime. The Punjaub is already rapidly open- 
ing up to commercial enterprise. Its productions, especially its 
flax, are exciting interest and speculation abroad, which are 
even now not without effect in stimulating production. Ina 
few years the Punjaub may become in reality, what it is‘in 
fable, “‘ the Garden of India.” 





Marcu, 1859, 
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Art. V.—1. Selections from the Records of the Madras Govern- 
ment. Papers relating to the Revision of Assessment in South 
Arcot. MApDRAs. 


Reports on the Settlement of the Land Revenue of the Pro- 
vinces under the Madras Presidency. MApRras. 1858. 


Two Articles on the subject of the Madras Land Revenue 
have appeared in this Review, but at such long intervals that it 
is necessary, while laying a third before our readers, to recapi- 
tulate briefly the purport of those which have gone before. 
The object of the first Article,* was to shew that the lands 
of the Madras Presidency were much more highly assessed 
than those of the North West Provinces under the Vil- 
lage settlement, or than those of Bengal under the Zemindary 
settlement, and that not only was the assessment comparatively 
high but it was in itself excessive. We shewed that it was con- 
sidered to be so by the very officers by whom it was first fixed 
(Col. Read and Sir J. Munro) at the beginning of the present 
century, and that the subsequent fall of prices had rendered it 
still more oppressive. We shewed that the heads of districts 
had from that time constantly urged its reduction, but had 
pleaded in vain; and that, in consequence of this assessment, the 
cultivation of the district which we selected as our example had 
actually retrogaded during half a century of undisturbed peace. 
We shewed that the result was that the most fertile lands were 
lying waste, while those of inferior quality, which had been less 
heavily taxed, were cultivated, and that the general cultivation 
of the country was repressed. We stated that the effects really due 
to this excess of taxation had been the means of bringing into 
disrepute the principles upon which the settlement had been 


made. The evils of over-taxation had been laid at the door of 


the “ Ryotwarry System.” We endeavoured to free the system 
of Munro from the errors by which it had been overlaid, and to 
vindicate the pure principles of a Ryotwarry settlement. 

A © Ryotwarry settlement,” we showed, as understood by 
preg involves neither excessive interference on the part 
of the officers of Government, nor the taxation of improve- 
ment, nor annual scrutiny, as so often alleged. It simply 
proposes that the land be assessed once for all according to 
its quality, that the Government begs directly with the pro- 
prietor of every holding small or great, that no improve- 
ments be taxed, that the Government should not attempt to 
interfere to say what the size of the holdings shall be, but 
should leave this to the ordinary operation of the customs and 


* Vol. XVII. ‘Page 282. 
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laws of the country ; and that the Government should not inter- 
pose between itself and the holders of the land any factitious 
aristocracy. It was urged that if the assessment was lightened, and 
the taxation of improvements, such as wells and plantations, aban- 
doned—if in fact Munro’s principles were carried out in Munro’s 
spirit—the agriculture of the Madras Presidency would rise from 
its depression, and an increasing revenue and a contented popu- 
lation would vindicate the soundness of the Ryotwarry principle 
rightly understood. 

These arguments were not universally admitted, we therefore 
considered that if a district could be found in which the Ryot- 
warry system prevailed, but where the assessment was not ex- 
cessive, where improvements were not taxed, and where annual 
scrutiny was not the rule, it would be valuable to see how the 
principle had worked there. The district of Canara appeared 
to offer the example we sought, and was a particularly valuable 
one, because it had been administered by Munro, who there 
found the principles in force which he had before advocated. 
The Ryotwar principle was’ indigenous in the country, and he 
left it undisturbed. In 1854* we published an Article des- 
criptive of the district of Canara, and traced its Revenue history 
from the time of its cession in 1799 to the present day, and we 
showed that when the demand upon the land was moderate, 
the system of Munro was invariably successful; that cultiva- 
tion had extended; that the Government revenue from the 
land had increased; and that the revenue from extra sources in- 
dicative of the improving comforts of the people had doubled in 
20 years. We concluded with the following remarks :— 


“We are not arguing that, where village communities exist in their 
integrity, and are in accordance with the feelings of tke people, it would 
be advisable or just to break them down ; or that any one system would 
be applicable to the whole of India ; but we do argue that any attempt 
artificially to create an intermediate proprietary body between the cul- 
tivators of the soil and the Government, be it composed of village cor- 
porations, of Zemindars or of farmers of the revenue, is unjust towards 
the present owners of the soil, and that such institutions must be injuri- 
ous where they are not the spontaneous growth of the country, and sup- 
ported by the affections of the people. Where none such are found, a 
ryotwarry settlement is, we believe, the only just and wise measure that 
can be adopted, and where a ryotwarry settlement has once been made, 
to attempt any other would, we are persuaded be a step backwards. 

* * * * cial * * 

“In the late discussions much has been written on the relative merits 
of the revenue systems of the several Presidencies, but we cannot 
but think that far too much stress has been laid on the system of 


* Vol. XXI. Page 356. 
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collection, while a far more important question has been left in the back- 
ground. That important question is, not what system of collection is 
the better, but what amount of taxation can a country bear, and it is idle 
to compare two systems if one is applied to an oppressive the other to an 
easy taxation. * "i ' * 

“ If in one part of India we are expending millions to construct mag- 
nificent canals, and disperse the waters at one or two Rupees per acre, 
and in the other we demand 75 per cent. of the produce amounting to 
30 Rs. an acre and upwards, what fair comparison can be made between 
the village tenures of the one, and the Ryotwarry tenures of the other. 
It matters little what course may be pursued for reducing the taxation 
of the Madras districts, whether it be done by a direct sacrifice of: reve- 
hue (as in Cawnpore) or by taking an average of previous collections 
and making this a maximum of demand ; or by adding so much waste 
land to present holdings as shall reduce the assessment to a moderate 
demand on the whole, (as has virtually been done in Canara, ) or whether 
all these be combined ; whatever may be the course pursued, the reduc- 
tions which Sir J. Munro showed ,to be indispensable must be carried 
out before his system is condemned. But if when Ryotwarry assess- 
ment has been made as light as that of the North West or as that of the 
Zemiudary Estates of Bengal, it fails to produce results as beneficial, 
then and then only will it have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” 


A further period of five years has now elapsed, and during 
that period important changes have taken place m the revenue 
system of Madras, several steps have been made towards a re- 
turn to the principles of Munro, and the Ryotwarry system has 
been freed from those excrescences which brought it into such 
ill repute. The taxation of wells has been at last abandoned, 
and a proprietor of land can improve it without fear of the re- 
venue officer, provided he keep within the boundaries of his 
land. Government does not claim to share in the profits of cul- 
tivation, unless the water is supplied by the Government. The 
taxation of fruit trees has been also abandoned. Plantations be- 
longing to the Government, and the produce of the public forests, 
are, of course, rented out as before; but trees planted on the 
farmer’s own land, are the farmer’s own property. These 
two concessions leave the proprietor in undisturbed posses- 
sion of his land, so long as he pays a certain fixed land tax, 
and do away with a vast amount of vexatious and corrupt in- 
terference on the part of the subordinate native revenue officers. 
The question with which the fiscal officer has to deal, is 
simply whether the landholder retains the land he holds, whe- 
ther he resigns it, or whether he takes more ; and it is obvious, as 
we observed in a previous Article, that as the land acquires 
saleable value, any inquiry is unnecessary, for no one will 
resign into the hands of Government what he can sell for a 
price. 
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But these concessions, great and valuable as they are, would 

have been of little avail, if the assessment on the land had con- 
tinued at its former rate, but the conviction that the land as- 
sessment of Madras is far too high, especially on the better 
lands, has at last gained ground, “and a general revision was 
commenced. It has been unfortunate that the question was 
complicated with that of a new survey of the Presidency, 
and has thus shared in the delay which attended an expen- 
sive, though a most necessary, measure. That a fresh and ac- 
curate survey was necessary, and would amply justify the cost, 
could not be doubted, but it was not sufficiently remembered 
that many years must elapse in arranging the preliminaries and 
carrying out the details of this great measure, that in the mean- 
while the yearly revenue must be collected according to the old 
surveys, and that if they could be used in raising a heavy as- 
sessment, much more could they be used in levying a lighter 
one. The reduction of the assessment has therefore made but par- 
tial progress, but it has happily in some instances been carried suf- 
ficiently far to afford fair indications of its results, though in 
many districts the taxation remains at a rate now admitted to 
be excessive. 

It is our purpose in the present Article to shew what has been 
the result of the reduction of the assessment, in those instances 
where it has been carried sufficiently far to afford fair indica- 
tions of its effects on the cultivation of the country and the re- 
venues of the Government. We consider the facts which we are 
now able to adduce afford triumphant proof that, in order to 
improve the finances of the Madras Presidency and to raise the 
condition of its people, no new system of management is requir- 
ed; that the ordinary principles of political economy are ap- 
plicable to the land tax, as much as to other taxes; and that they 
complete the proof that the depression of the Madras Presiden- 
cy has not been owing to the manner of collecting the land tax, 
but to the weight of the tax itself. 

We are desirous of offering this proof at the present moment, 
because the writings of several influential authors are calculat- 
ed to give an. opposite impression. The most able Journal in 
India still attacks the principles of Munro in Madras, while it 
advocates the introduction into Bengal of a principle precisely 
the same, embodied in Mr. Grant’s “ Ryetty Bill.” This bill is 
intended to aid the breaking-up of the large Zemindary estates 
of Bengal into small Ryetty tenures, but what is the difference 
between Ryetty in Bengal and Ryotwary in Madras, the Jour- 
nal in question has not explained. Miss Martineau, in her late 
popular sketch of the history of British India, has been led 
to repeat the attacks formerly made on the system of Munro, 
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as if, instead of cherishing all proprietary rights which he 
found existent, ‘elias had broken them down. And in a late 
article in the Quarterly Review, the systems of collection were 
discussed with little or no relleresic ‘e to the comparative pressure 
of the taxation. 

Were these the mere speculative opinions of authors little 
harm might result, but unfortunately the same views have been 
taken by the Gov ernment of India, and lead to practical results 
of serious importance. The North West Provinces under a vil- 
lage settlement have been prosperous—those of Madras under a 
Ryotwarry settlement have been depressed. This effect is at- 
tributed to the pieces in which the dues of Government have 
been collected, or to the tenure by which the land is held, in- 
stead of to the fact that in the one case the demand of Govern- 
ment is very light, and in the other it is ruinous sly heavy ; in 
the former the Government demands only one- tenth of the gross 
produce, in the latter it often demands 75 per cent. The inter- 
ference has been that the Village system ought to be introduced 
into districts to the state of which it is entirely unsuited, and 
where the attempt is likely to be highly prejudicial. 

A further effort therefore to distinguish between the pressure 
of taxation and the method of collection ‘cannot be considered 


superfluous. In a passage written in 1856 the Government 
offer the following objections to introducing the Ryotwarry 
system into some of our new territories : — 


“As regards the Ryotwarry system generally, his Lordship in Coun- 
cil observes, that the most obvious objection to it, is that the jumabun- 
du, which involves the examination of each field, is necessarily an an- 
nual operation, and throws upon the officer in charge of the district an 
amount of labour which effectually bars the progress of any other busi- 
ness. Another principal objection is the excessive amount of inquisi- 
torial interference which it involves on the part of the Government offi- 
cers at every stage of agricultural operations, which evil is very much 
aggravated by the enormous amount of power lodged, and necessarily 
lodged, under this system, in the hands of subordinate and ill-paid re- 
venue officers, and the very bad use made of it by them. 

“With all these vices the Ryotwarry system seems to his Lordship 
in Council to possess no virtue, which does not either equally distin- 
guish, or may be made to distinguish, a Village system of settlement, 
carefully executed in the first instance and faithfully administered after- 
wards. There is under it no encouragement to industry or enterprize, 
no room for independent action, and consequently little hope of either 
future improvement, whether by extension of cultivation or expenditure 
of capital, or of the increased prosperity of the people.”* 

* Jt is most remarkable that the Government of India should, after writing this 


passage, have insisted upon retaining in their new districts the very portion of 
what was supposed to be the Ryotwarry system, which brought it into such ill- 
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This passage embodies the objections usually urged against 
the Ryotwarry system, but it attributes to it some evils which 
form no part of the system, and others are refuted by the results 
which we are now able to lay before our readers. 

Our chief illustration is taken from the district of South Ar- 
cot, and our information is derived from “‘ Papers relating to the 
‘revision of assessment in South Arcot” printed by the Govern- 
ment of Madras among the “ Selections from the Records of the 
‘Madras Government.” The first of these papers is a report by 
the Collector demonstrative of the excessive amount of the as- 
sessment, and giving an able and concise history of the revenue 
administration of that district. This report brought to a close 
half a century of discussion, and we would strongly recommend 
the paper to our readers as one of painful interest. We shall 
make some considerable quotations from it, for it laid before 
the Government the facts that the land assessment was in 
itself excessive, that it was proved to be so by its effects on the 
district, and that it was so in comparison with the assessment of 
the districts of the Madras Presidency, with the rates prevail- 
ing in the North West Provinces, with those of Bombay, and 
with the tribute of the Zemindary estates of Bengal. 

The district of South Arcot was one of the most highly as- 
sessed of the Madras Presidency ; and its Revenue history de- 
tails perhaps as large an amount of suffering as was ever endur- 
ed by a people exempt from war and invasion. The report 
describes a district of great fertility, lying on the sea coast, 
and having the advantage of close proximity to the capital of 
the Pres iden ney, with creat resources of irrigation. 


“On the assumption of the Carnatic in 1801, this province came un- 
der our Government ina lamentable state of disorder and decay, the 
principal cause of which was the excessive taxation to which it had 
been subjected during the last years of the Nawab’s Government. The 
report of the Collector (Mr, Garrow), dated the 12th July 1803, shows 
that in the embarrassed state of the Nawab’s finances the Dewan Rai- 
yagee was summoned tothe Durbar in 1774, and called upon to efiter 
into an engagement to raise the revenue of the Soubah to 47,25,000 
Rupees, though aothing equal to that sum had been before collected, 
Raiyagee added 3} lakhs of Rupees for Sanderward, or office expences, and 
distributed the districts on rents to managers for 50,75,000 Rupees, 
Among the expedients resorted to for raising this enormous sum new 


repute. The interference of the native officials, and the repression of improve- 
ment, arose chiefly from the taxation of improvements, « especially wells and fruit- 
trees. While these taxes are retained there is an excuse for constant interference, 
there is no independent action, and little improvement. At the very time when 
in Madras these taxes have been abandoned, and the Court of Directors in their 
appeal to the country cite this as one of their best deeds, the Supreme Government 
of India have resolved on retaining it. 
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imposts were added to the land revenue. The revenues were thus 
increased for a time, but as the land revenue had been before suffi- 
ciently onerous, the cultivators became impoverished, and the country 
was plunged into a state of ruin.” 


It would be a pleasant task if we had to trace the gradual 
improvement of the country under British rule. But before we 
come to improvement we have a dreary waste to pass through. 
The history is the same as in Salem. An endeavour was made 
on the part of the revenue officers to raise a revenue not far 
short of that of the native Government, and to raise this on the 
land then in cultivation. The assessment of the land was made in 
consequence at a rate far too high. ‘The very authors of the 
assessment declared it, to be too heavy, but, once imposed, the 
question of reduction rested, not with the loc: al ofticers, but with 
the remote government, and the subject continued under dis- 
cussion for upwards of fifty years. Thus the pressure of native 
taxation weighed with all the force of British authority, and not 
only this, but prices gradually fell and increased the pressure of 
the tax. 

Under such circumstances it was impossible that even the 
blessings of peace, with the best system of land tenures, should 
counteract the effects of such taxation, and a deer easing income, 
contracted cultivation, and emigrating population, marked the 
effects, when the result was in 1853 finally laid before the Go- 
vernment, by the Collector, in the report above alluded to. 
It shews the final result to have been that, after 50 
years of British rule, seventy-three per cent. of the assessed 
land lay waste; of an assessment of fifty-one lakhs of Rupees a 
little more than seventeen were realized ; nearly thirty-four 
lakhs were upon lands which found no tenants. Of the waste 
land no less than 95,616 Cawnies, bearing an assessment of 
(£88,500) 885,016 Rupees, were lands lying under tanks and 
channels, for which irrigation was available, had the taxation al- 
lowed of their cultivation. The finest lands of the district lay use- 
less. 

These facts are thus stated in the report. After showing that 
the original assessment had been formed on the principle of tak- 
ing one-half of the gross produce, and that the gross produce 
upon which the assessment was founded was, by the admission 
of the revenue officers, “* rated higher than the lands yielded 
‘on the average,” it gives a table of the rates at which the land 
assessment stood at the date of the report, and then proceeds 
as follows :— 
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“ The average result of the above rates per Cawney and per Acre is 
exhibited in the following table. 





Average per 
Cawney & acre} Average per 
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The figures marked (*) shew the rates in acres. 


“The rate per acre on the total cultivation is thus shewn to be Ru- 
pees 3-14-3, although 8-10ths of the cultivable area in these talooks con- 
sists of Poonjah or unirrigated lands, and it seems impossible that such 
a revenue could have been realized, had not the cultivators been able to 
take advantage of three circumstances. 

“1st. Irrigated or wet land registered as single crop pays no extra 
cess when a second crop is raised upon it. 

“2nd. The Ryots have always been allowed in this district to sink 
wells for the improvement of their lands without the Jeerwah or assess- 
ment being increased. 

“ 3rd. The cultivation of indigo and the oil-seeds in demand for the 
European markets has enabled dry lands to be taken up, which would 
otherwise have been abandoned under so heavy an assessment. 

“But notwithstanding the above aids to the agricultural class, 
the evil effects of over-assessment are clearly displayed in the manner 
in which cultivation has been arrested, and the condition of the people 
fails to exhibit that improved prosperity which might have been other- 
wise expected after half a century of peace under a mild Government. 
The statements laid before Mr. Commissioner Cotton, who was appointed 
in 1839 to investigate the state of the land revenue of this Presidency, 
show that the cultivation of the Hooloos talooks did not then exceed 
434 per cent. of the irrigated, and 22 per cent. of the unirrigated lands, 
and in forwarding these accounts the Collector observed “a large portion 
of that which is confessedly the best land in the district, both “or 
Marcu, 1859. 
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and unirrigated, (Punjaub) and of which the greater part was formerly cul- 
tivated, is now abandoned,” The cultivation returns of subsequent years 
exhibit a similar result, and it will be seen from the following table that 
the extent of cultivation still continues unsatisfactorily small in compari- 
son with the available area.”* 
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“Tt thus appears that of the Nunjah land for which irrigation has been 
supplied, one-half bearing <n assessment of nearly nine lakhs of Rupees 
remains uncultivated, while of the Poonjah lands three-fourths are 
kept waste. In the garden lands the same result is seen, though their 
limited extent leads to a comparatively small loss of revenue, It is sure- 
ly an incontestable proof of our assessment, that the agriculture ofa dis- 
trict enjoying great natural advantages should be in such a neglected 
state after 50 years of undisturbed quiet, during which its populationt 
has largely increased. Its climate and soil are generally favorable, its proxi- 
mity to Madras and its sea ports affords outlets for its produce, and it 
possesses an industrious population who depend almostexclusively on agri- 
culture for their support, and by whom all lands affording even a small 
remuneration for that industry are dearly prized, Yet its best lands now lie 
waste, while numbers of its inhabitants seek subsistence in foreign emi- 
gration. Some strong impediment must therefore exist to repress the 
agricultural industry and zeal of its population, and it appears to me un- 
questionable that this impediment is to be found in the overweight ofthe 
land assessment. 

“The internal proofs which the assessment affords of its being too 
high have been already briefly adverted to by me; viz. Ist. The 


* See Report of Collector to Mr. Cotton, dated 30th Dec. 1839, and its accompa- 
nying statements Nos. 1 and 2. 

+ Lands not available for cultivation at the time of the survey. 

+ According to the last census the population amounted in Fusly 1260 (A. D. 
1850) to 1,006,005 or 219 to the square mile, of which 8-10th are engaged in agri- 
culture. The earlier returns did not show half that number, See Collector's 
} tter to Board, dated 20th November 1851. 
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principle of taking one-half of the gross produce upon which its assess- 
ment is based. 2ndly. The rates of Teerwah fixed for the different des- 
criptions of land and the high average which they give. 3rdly. The 
great extent of good land which is now annually left uncultivated to 
the loss of Government and the people. I shall therefore proceed to 
offer a few remarks on the external proofs of the assessment being too 
high, which are to be found on comparing its rates with those which pre- 
vail in other districts, and shall commence my comparison with districts ‘i 
in its immediate vicinity.” | 









We need not follow the report through these comparisons 
with the neighbouring Madras districts. It is more important 
to us to follow out the comparison with other Presidencies, whose 
condition is said to contrast favorably with the Ryotwarry dis- 
tricts of Madras. 








“ For my first comparison with the above rates,” the Collector writes, 
“T take the district of Futtehghur, the statistical account of which written 
by the Collector, Mr. Kinloch, has been officially furnished to my office. 
I find there the district described as more heavily assessed than any in 
those provinces, so much so indeed as to cause local discontent and lead 
to the appoiutment of a Commissioner by whom the rates were lowered. 

+ Yet the assessment so much exclaimed against amounted only to Rupees 
2-12-9 per acre of the cultivated area, although the great staple of the 
district is rice,* 

“In South Arcot the average of the cultivated area in the Hooloos 
talooks is Rupees 3, Annas 14, pice 3 per acre, though its irrizated lands 
comprize 1-5th only of the assessed area. 

“ My next example will be from an article on the settlement of the 
N. W. Provinces in the Calcutta Review, vol. 12, (page 457) which | 
trust I may quote without impropriety, as its accuracy is mentioned in 
Dr. Royle’s official work on cotton culture, which has been supplied 

- to my office. It is there stated that the rate at which the Govern- 

ment demand falls on the cultivated area in entire districts varies 

from Rupees 1-0-3 in Goruckpore to Rupees 2-13-8 in Cawnpore. 

The statistical report of the latter district, drawn up by Mr. Montgo- 

mery and published by authority, states that its assessment is fixed at 

from + to 4 of the gross produce, and contains the following table of 
comparative rates per acre. 

“In the Delhi district the Government demand amounts to annas 15-1 
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pie on the entire area, and to Rupees 1-15-0 on the total cultivation, 
the rate for the best soil irrigated from canals being 6-6-4 per acre.* 
“Again in the Southern Provinces of the Bombay Presidency, where 
an elaborate survey has been some time in progress, Dr. Royle assumes 
(pages 373 and 374) the average assessment for land growing cotton 
at Rupees 1-0-0 per acre in the Dharwar district, and states that under 
the survey in Belgaum it would never exceed Rupees 1-12-0 for dry 
land. 

“In South Arcot the Hooloos Poonjah rates commence at Rupees 
10-9-4 per acre, and average Rupees 2-11-1 on the cultivated area.” 

“In the Bengal+ provinces under the permanent settlement, the result 
of a comparison would be infinitely more striking, and although I do not 
argue that their rates ought to be a guide in modifying the South Arcot 
assessment, it may be permitted to me to allude thus briefly to their far 
more favorable position when reporting upon the condition and wants of 
this district. I am the more readily induced to claim this permission in 
order that I may offer a remark in defence of the Ryotwarry system, for 
as the merits of that system are frequently called in question, it appears 
of consequence to shew that it may not be the system itself, but a com- 
paratively heavy assessment which has checked the prosperity of this, and 
the other Carnatic provinces. It is well known that these provinces 
came under our rule at a time when financial and political difficulties 
rendered it necessary to maintain with little abatement the former op- 
pressive assessment. Hopes have since been expressed from time to 
time that a season of peace and tranquillity would enable Government to 
reduce the land tax to a more! moderate standard, and now that the 
time appears to have happily arrived for this province, I cannot doubt 
that the advantages of the Ryotwarry system will be displayed in it. 
When this system is freed from unnecessary rules and details, and 
placed on the footing intended by its advocates, it realizes the great 
desire of the people, by enabling them to hold their lands direct from Go- 
vernment on a fixed moderate assessment. It also appears to me emi- 
nently adapted to draw forth the valuable qualities of individual inde- 
pendence and industry, and by encouraging the investment of capital in 
the land, to lead to the gradual formation of valuable estates, and the 
useful relationship of landlord, and tenant. Tanjore, the Poonjah 
villages of Coimbatore, Canara, and the Palnand districts in Guntoor, 
may surely be pointed to as illustrating the success of the system when it 
has been tried under circumstances at all encouraging.” 


More briefly, the average assessment in North Arcot was 7s. 
9d. per acre, inthe North West, with more irrigation, it averages 
2s. 6d., in Bombay it hardly ever exceeds 2s. In the North 


* See official Table at page 303 of Dr. Royle’s Work on Cotton Cultivation. 

+ In Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Benares under the permanent settlement, the 
assessment amounts only 10-4 Annas or 6 pence per Beegah, according to Dr. 
Royle, though all the great staples, such as Indigo, opium, rice, &c. are there pro- 
duced. Dr, Royle’s Work page 560. In Colonel Read’s Report on the Settlement 
of Salem, a contrast will be found between the Revenue drawn from the Carnatic 


and Bengal. 
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West Provinces the Government demand is ascertained to be 
one-tenth of the gross produce, in South Arcot it was more than 
one-half. 

A supplemental letter was added by the Collector to this Re- 
port to prove that the cultivation of the district in its contracted 
state did. not suffice to give food to the population, but we need 
not enter on this subject. We have afforded ample proof of the 
point which we urge that, while taxation was maintained at this 
height, it was unnecessary to seek a cause for the depression of 
the district in the system of revenue collections or of land te- 
nures. Upon this report the Government in 1854 proceeded to 
action. They sanctioned a reduction of from 25 to 33 per cent. 
on the unirrigated land, and of 20 to 25 per cent. on the irrigat- 
ed; and the assessment for second crops on all unirrigated land 
was abolished ; and it was only levied on irrigated land, when 
the crop was actually raised by means of water supplied by Go- 
vernment. 

We now come toa more cheerful view. The results of the 
measure rapidly disclosed themselves, and on the 17th December 
1855 were thus stated in an official memorandum entitled “ Notes 
on the results of the reduction of assessment up to the present 
times.” 


“In closing this collection of papers it may be well to mention a few 
facts to shew the result of the reduction made in the assessment so far as 
there has yet been time to develop them. 

“The modification of the rates of assessment was made known in 
Fusly 1264 some months after the commencement of the Fusly, and when 
the principal season for cultivating the dry land was past. Nevertheless 
the cultivation of that year exhibits an increase of 38,395 Cawnies over 
the preceding Fusly. 

“Of this increase 17,673 Cawnies consisted of irrigated land, and an 
additional revenue of Rupees 3,19,183 was thus gained to balance in 
part the Kupees 6,22,324 given up to the people in the modification of 
the rates. 

“ In Fusly 1265 the reduction of the assessment was generally known 
but cultivation was greatly checked by the scantiness of the early rains, 
and the district officers had not had leisure to settle all the contend- 
ing applications for permission to take up waste lands. Notwithstand- 
ing these impediments however, the cultivation accounts closed at the 
end of Urpasy or to the 11th November 1855 shew a further increase of 
84,007 Cawnies in the unirrigated lands, and of 9304 Cawnies in the ir- 
rigated. 

a The cultivation of the last six years is shown in the following state- 
ment, and it will be observed that although the current Fusly 1265 is 
still incomplete, its cultivation up to the 11th November exceeds the 
highest year on record by 75,002 Cawnies or above 15 per cent. 
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“ The assessment on the lands cultivated in the current year is not 
yet known, but it is calculated that if the cultivation reaches 6,00,000 
Cawnies, the revenue given up by the reduction of the rates, amount- 
ing to about seven lakhs, will be at once made good, This result is by no 
means improbable even in the current year, as two cultivating months re- 
main, in which the extensive Indigo lands are sown, besides cotton and 
tobacco being cultivated. 

“ Of the gross increase of cultivation in the present Fusly, amounting 
on the 11th November to 93,311 Cawnies 89,111 Cawnies occurred in 
ten Hooloos talooks where the assessment has been formerly reduced. 
In the remaining three talooks temporary remissions are allowed at 
fixed rates, until the assessment is revised. 
| ‘Whether or not the ful! amount of the revenue given up in the 

reductions is recovered this year, there seems no rational room for doubt 

| that in another year or two there will be an actual and permanent in- 
| crease of revenue as a consequence of the reductions, and this, it must 
| 


















be remembered, in addition to the Road Fund of 30 or 40 thousand 
Rupees a year, for the improvement of district roads.” 







The Board’s last report brings the result down to July 1857, 
at which time “‘ the reduction of assessment on the land in occu- 
| ‘pation exceeded 10 lakhs of Rupees (£100,000) and yet from 
| ‘the spread of cultivation the settlement of the year amounted 
| ‘to 25,56,902 Rs. (£225,000) or Rs. 33,975 (say £3400) in ex- 
i| 
} 
| 







‘cess of the highest standard ever before attained.” 

Such has been the result of this obvious, but long delayed, 
measure in the district of South Arcot, the only district in 
| which it has been fully tried: whether even there the assessment 
is yet as low as sound financial policy requires we see much rea- 
son to doubt, and certainly it is higher than in the North West 
Provinces. The revised assessment of South Arcot is still Rs. 
1-13-3 (0 3s, 43d.) on dry land and Rs. 5-8-7 (0 11s, Od.) per 
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acre on irrigated land, while the average of the North-West 
Provinces is only Rs. 1-4-1, or 0 2s. 6d. per acre for all land dry 
and wet, and the propo rtion of irrigated to unirrigated land is 
greatly in favor of the North-West Provinces. 

Even the spread of cultivation, which we have above describ- 
ed, only raises the proportion ef cultivated dry land to 35 per 
cent. of the cultivable area; 65 per cent. of the land is still 
waste; and with the industrious habits of the cultivators of In- 
dia nearly all that the Government abstains from taking as tri- 
bute becomes agricultural stock, applicable to the cultivation of 
this waste. But the example which has above been detailed is ample 
to refute the assertion that the Ryotwary system is repressive of 
industry, and proves that the “ Magic of property” is as well pre- 
pared to work its wonders in India as in any part of the world, 
if even moderately free scope is given. 

From this survey of the res sults of the measure. in a single 
district we pass to a more general view of the results through- 
out the Presidency, and for this purpose we need only adopt a 
few paragraphs from the last report of the Madras Board of 
Revenue. ‘he reductions in the remaining districts have been 
partial, but even there they have operated most beneficially. 


The following remarks of the Board hardly require enlarge- 
ment :— 


“The second subject relates to the effects which have followed the 
reductions made in the land assessment of some provinces* within 
the last four years: relief to the amount of 20 lakhs of Rupees has 
been thus afforded to the landholders, with the gratifying result of a 
revenue higher than has before been gained, and the rapidly advancing 
prosperity of the districts to which these liberal measures have been 
applied. Two particular instances may be noticed. In South Arcot 
the reductions of assessment on the lands in occupation exceed 10 
lakhs of Rupees, and yet from an immediate spread of cultivation the set- 
tlement of the year under review amounts to 25,56,902 or Rupees 
33,975 in excess of the highest standard ever before attained. 

“ In Guntoor some sandy pieces of ground near the sea had been cul- 
tivated with the Chayroot dye and garden products, by the aid of rich 
manuring and hand irrigation from shallow wells scooped out by the 
Ryots. But these [ands were taxed as if irrigated, and burdened with 
an assessment varying from Rupees 4 to Rupees 40 per acre, and their 


* Nellore tae 
North Arcot ... 
South Arcot ... 
Trichinopoly ... 
Coimbatore 
Salem ... Fb we on ‘he i , 
Guntoor i ms - Se ee a ' rayon 
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cultivation was in consequence very limited. Under the sanction of Go- 
vernment this exorbitant taxation has been changed to the rates which 
are charged on dry land varying from Rupees |} to Rupees 23 per acre, and 
the cultivation immediately doubled* with a gain to the revenue of 
Rupees 7,351. Encouragement is thus given to continue a judicious 
relaxation of the assessment, where it is so high as to impede industry, 
and the happiest results may be expected from this course, and from 
the freedom from extra taxation now accorded to all improvements made 
by landowners at their own expense. Occasional fluctuations of Ke- 
venue from variation of season and drought must always be expected, 
but there can be no question of the general success which will follow 
the encouragement given to industry and the employment of capital, by 
revising the land assessment on liberal principles.” 


It is difficult to add force to these illustrations, but it may be 
well to consider the enormous amount of produce which has 
been added to the wealth of the country. The sum of £200,000 
has been remitted and that sum is therefore in the possession 
of the people, but the Government revenue has actually in- 
creased, so that additional land paying a revenue of more than 
£200,000 has been cultivated. Supposing that on this new 
land Government take one-third of the gross produce as rent, 
two-thirds, or property worth £400,000 remains to the people. 
Thus by the most certain estimate £200,000 of the produce of 
the old land and £400,000 of the new, or £600,000, is added to 
the wealth of the people in each year. But the Government 
assessment is not really one-third of the gross produce, and it 
may be safely stated that a million sterling has been added to 
the yearly produce of the country, with an actual present gain 
to the Government, and with the assurance of progressive in- 
crease. 

This progress may in some degree be estimated when it is 
stated that, in the last year alone, there was an increase in 
the cultivated area of 759,355 acres or 6} per cent. of which 
581,005 were unirrigated and 179,137 acres were irrigated land. 
In the calculations here given a favorable year is not con- 
trasted with an unfavorable one; the land revenue of the pre- 
vious year was the highest known, and the past year exceeds it 
by 15 lakhs of Rupees. This is shown in the 47th paragraph of 
the proceedings of the Board of Revenue. 


“In para. 29 of their general Report for 1265 the Board showed that 
the revenues of that Fusly contrasted favorably with the preceding 12 
years. On the present occasion the Board desire to exhibit with more 


* Extract Minutes Consultation 7th in Con. 26th Feby. 1857 No. 48 R. D. 
Acres. 


Fusly 1265 11,885 48,010 
Do. 1266 25,523 55,361 
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distinctness the progress of the land revenue, and have prepared for 
this purpose the following table, from which other branches of revenue 
have been excluded, and in which the comparison is extended over a 
wider period. To make the comparison more fair, the revenue gained 
by the acquisition of Kurnooi in 1254 has been struck out of the 
statement, and the annual Peshcush of Rupees 80,000 which it paid 
before that period has been alone retained. Besides Kurnool, which 
has been purposely omitted from the statement, no* great territorial 
acquisitions have occurred, and the additional revenue which has accru- 
ed from resumptions of Enams, and from Zemindaries coming under 
ryotwarry settlement, is in some degree counterbalanced, by lands having 
been granted to Pagodas on free tenure in the place of money allow- 
ances, and also to village servants for their official remuneration. At 
all events any balance of gain which remains under this head, must be 
insignificant, compared with the 20 lakhs of Rupees which have been 
given up during the last four years alone, in revising the land assess- 
ment. The progressive increase which now appears in the revenue 
must therefore be attributed to an improved administration, and to an 
extension of cultivation, called forth bya lightened assessment and by 
improvements in the irrigation and communications of the country. 
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We think that the above facts conclusively prove that it has 
been erroneously supposed that the Ryotwarry system affords 
no room for independent action, for the extension of cultivation 
or the expenditure of capital. It is on the centrary the system 
which in every part of the world most encourages individual en- 
terprize, and of which the above are results. 

To the above argument we can hardly imagine that any ob- 
jection can be offered. It may perhaps be observed by some, 
that other causes than those which we have dwelt upon have 
operated in favor of the industry of the Madras Presidency. 
Within a few years the transit duties have been abolished; the 
sea customs from port to port have been discontinued; roads 
have extended; some splendid works of irrigation have been 
completed; a large expenditure on the Railways has thrown 
capital into the country : and unusually high prices have ruled in 
the market. We admit all this, and while we still claim the larger 
portion of this prosperity as the effect of the reform of the land 
assessment, we say that in whatever proportion the improve- 
ment of the Madras Presidency may be allotted to the several 
causes now happily in operation, our argument is equally prov- 
ed. Our argument is, that the Madras Presidency was not de- 
pressed by the Ryotwarry principle, but by over-taxation. We 
say that evils were attributed to the Ryotwarry system which 
were due to the over-assessment of the land, aggravated by the 
transit duties, the sea customs, and the want of "roads: we urge 
that, by attributing the effect to a wrong cause; years were 
lost in idle discussion about village settlements and Zemin- 
dary systems, while cultivation contracted, men perished or 
emigrated by thousands, and untold wealth lay dormant in the 
soil. 

The simple order to reduce the assessment has, without the 
expenditure of capital, created more material wealth than some 
of the largest public works have achieved; and there can be lit- 
tle danger in asserting that this measure, when carried out 
throughout the Madras Presidency, will, without cost, add more 
to the wealth of the country than the Ganges canal will effect 
at the outlay of two millions sterling. On the Ganges canal 
£1,560,000 have already been expended, and the value of the 
produce of the land is trom £150,000 to £200,000. The total 
cost is estimated at two millions, the value of the produce of the 
land is expected to reach seven millions. The effect of the re- 
duction of the land assessment of Madras has already been to add 
a million sterling to the produce of the country ; and to multi- 
ply that by seven, as its ultimate result, would be a most inade- 
quate computation of its effects; when, in the district of South 
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Arcot alone, 65 per cent. of the land is ready for cultivation but 
still untenanted.* 

- We must not for a moment be misunderstood as depreciating 
that magnificent work—the Ganges Canal, by this illustration. Let 
us by all means continue those noble works which spread ferti- 
lity over kingdoms ; but let us see that while, on the one hand, we 
dispense the bounties of nature by costly artificial means, we do 
not on the other impose unjust burdens on the spontancous g gifts 
of Heaven, till we actually nullify them. Lez us not at Madras 
put a tax on the rain of Heaven till it becomes too expensive for 
the ryots’ use, while in Bengal we spend two millions on artificial 
irrigation. In Madras much of the land dependent on the sea- 
sons, was far more highly assessed than the richest land under 
the Ganges canal. 

In addition to the reason alveady assigned for laying these 
facts before our readers, we have another object in view. We be- 
lieve that the history of the Madras land revenue illustrates very 
forcibly the working of an over-centralized Government. Wehave 
shown that the causes of the depression of the South Arcot dis- 
trict were fully appreciated by the officers of that district, and 
in a previous article, we showed that in the contiguous district 
of Salem the evils of over-taxation had, for upwards of 60 years, 
been represented, in forcible and earnest language, by every 
officer in succession who held charge of the district. But the 
evils remained unredressed, simply because the power of redress 
was in the hands, not of those who saw the evils, but of those 
who saw them not. The cause of this fatal delay was, centrali- 
zation. 

It is instructive to mark the stages by which discussion 
ripened into action on the subject of the Madras survey. It is 
sixty years since Read, Munro and Graham declared the assess- 
ment of their districts to be ruinously high. It is thirty-two 
years since Munro, as Gov ernor, recorded this opinion of the 
Madras assessment generally ; it is twelve years since the subject 
of a general re-survey and assessment was laid before the Govern- 
ment by the Board of Revenue; it is ten years since the Mar- 
quis of ‘Tweeddale and his Council each wrote a minute upon it. 
It is three years since the subject was finally considered by the 
Government of Madras, and laid before the Supreme Govern- 
ment; it is one year since action commenced on the plan of a 
general survey. 

In the last four years, as we have seen, the reduction of the 
assessment of South Arcot, and partial reductions elsewhere on 
the old surveys, have been made, and the result is before our 


* The Ganges canal was commenced in 1848. The reduction of the Madras as- 


sessment began only 4 years back. 
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readers. Enough and just enough has been done, to shew what 
has been lost by leaving the rest undone. At least it affords a 
criterion by which the loss may be in some degree estimated. 
We shall not run the risk of appearing to exaggerate by at- 
tempting to represent it by figures, but the sum is a simple one ; 
if between July 1854 and July 1857 some partial reductions 
added one million sterling, what would have been the effect, in 
fifty years, of a general reduction ? 

The remedy ‘for this evil i is, to view our districts in India as, 
what in fact they are, Provinces, equal in area, in population, 
and in revenue, to crown colonies: and to give to local autho- 
rities such powers as shall entail responsibility for their improve- 
ment. But the tendency of late years has been to reduce the 
local administration to a Cypher powerless for good, and gra- 
dually more and more unable to command the respect of the 
thousands over whom he nominally rules. The power of action 
has been gradually withdrawn from the district to the Presiden- 
cy, from the Presidency to Calcutta. It is a serious question 
whether the tendency of late measures is not to withdraw it 
from Caleutta to England. 

A slight sketch of some of the effects of this centralization in 
the remote provinces of our Empire, may not improperly close this 
article. The way in which the principle works is somewhat as fol- 
lows. The enormous extent of our Indian Empire renders it impos- 
sible that one mind at the head of the Government should be able, 
at the same time to master the political questions daily arising, 
and to give attention to the subjects of local interest springing 
upin each of our numerous districts. The inevitable result is that 
the former force themselves upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment, the latter are postponed till a more convenient season. 
Then follow these results, The subject postponed is at last 
taken up with disfavor. There is an unpleasant feeling that it 
has been neglected. It is a troublesome business. It is 
not half intelligible. The Government never heard of the 
places alluded to before. It has been lying over for a year, 
and in the meanwhile the district has got on very well without 
it. The Government have too many plans of this kind before 
them. If the principle is admitted in this district it must be ap- 
plied to others, and then the expense, It is true it will cost 
little in one district, but then what will it cost in other districts: 
the best way will be to send a circular to other districts asking 
how the plan will work there, and what the Commissioners 
think of it. 

In the meanwhile the local administrator sees the resources 
of a splendid province lying waste, or he sees a population 
harassed by rules and regulations entirely unfitted to their con- 
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dition and to the position of the country, he sees works of utili- 
ty going to ruin for want of a few repairs, and those already out 
of repair left in their present condition. His morning ride 
takes him to a ruined tank, which once irrigated a hundred acres 
of land, but it was breached forty years ago, and the late Go- 
vernment never repaired it; the land produces only dry crops, 
and a revenue of £100 a year is lost. There are hundreds of 
such tanks in his districts. An outlay of £100 would restore 
a revenue of £100 annually; the villagers throng round his 
horse, they offer to bind themselves to take up the whole land 
in two years if the repairs are made; it would be the saving of 
their village, it would save their cattle, it would ensure their 
wells from drying up, they have now to go every hot season 
miles for water, it would pay the Government over and over 
again. But the local administrator is powerless. He has laid 
the subject before the Government more than a year ago, and 
has never even received an answer to his letter. 

Of this the Government sees nothing, and knows nothing. 
The head of the Government is conscious that his whole ener- 
gies from morning to night are applied to the high duties of his 
station. That he is unable to meet all the demands upon his time, 
that, in spite of all his exertions, arrears of works do accumulate, 
he feels and deplores, but the results of the system are necessari- 
ly kept out of sight. Things on the whole appear to be work- 
ing satisfactorily. Much at any rate has been done, the Ganges 

canal has been advancing, what then if a tank in the Wayran- 
poor has been neglected? It is true that the Ganges canal is 
nothing to the cultivator of the W ayranpoor—they are 600 miles 
apart ; “but centralize the subject, and they both come under the 
head of irrigation, and irrigation has received the earnest atten- 
tion of the Governor General in Council. 

‘It is through the official channel alone that the wants and 
feelings of the provinces can, in India, reach the Government, 
and that channel is easily stopped. The Government must not 
be interrupted or annoyed. If a few unpleasant letters from the 
Secretary to Government fail to accomplish the task, it can easi- 
ly be done by shewing the head of the district, that his suggest- 
ing a measure is ‘rather a reason for its being refused than adopt- 
ed, and a feeling of hopelessness, and a due amount of silence, 
will generally ensue. 

Apply the above illustration (and it is a sketch from memory 
not from fancy) to other subjects, and especially to all measures 
of reform in the police and other departments, and the working 
of centralization will be understood. It is in consequence of 
this system that provinces equal to kingdoms, though nominally 
administered by experienced men, remain unimproy ved, their re- 
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sources undeveloped, their ills unreformed; and it is in conse- 
quence of this system that the people of India have ceased to 
feel the respect for their local rulers, which they invariably feel 
for those who come among them, with not only the will but the 
power, to promote their interests and to redress their wrongs. 

It is necessary in order really to appreciate the extent of the 
evil, to endeavour to realize the extent of the provinces aftected 
by them. Without an effort to do this, it is impossible to conceive 
the difficulty of communicating to a remote Central Govern- 
ment the local interest felt by a provincial administrator. It 
may in some degree aid to do so if we exhibit a contrast, if we 
suppose what would be the effect of establishing in the different 
provinces of India, local Governments empowered to act under 
the influence of local interests. Now of this we have an exam- 
ple in the Island of Ceylon. That province has its Governor, 
its Commander-in-Chief, its Advocate General, its Council and 
all the apparatus of local Government, and yet it is not equal in 
area, in population, or in revenue, to the charge of many a Com- 
missioner in India. 

Suppose now that the Island of Ceylon were absorbed in the 
Indian Government, its Governor superseded by a Judicial and 
Financial Commissioner, its Chief Justice sent back to England, 
its Council dissolved, its roads and bridges placed under the Se- 
cretary to Government in the department of public works, 
would the progress of that flourishing colony continue to be as 
rapid as heretofore? Would the interests of its merchants be as 
readily appreciated, and as quickly responded to, by a distant 
Central Government, as by its own local Government? On the 
other hand, suppose that the provinces of India were presided 
over by officers possessing the power of the Government of 
Ceylon, and were foederated under the Governor General of In- 
dia, could there possibly be the stagnation as to all works of im- 
provement which has brought obloquy on the otherwise excel- 
lent Government of East India Company, and been one of the 
main causes of its overthrow. ‘This comparison might be more 
fully carried out and extended. We have here selected Ceylon 
because it is nearer to the seat of the Central Government ot Ix- 
dia, than many of the provinces of India, and it is similar to 
those provinces in all respects; but the comparison may be ex- 
tended to the Mauritius, and to other colonies of the Crown. 

We would remark that it is unnecessary and by no means 


our intention, while endeavouring to picture some of the evils of 


centralization, to keep out of sight the good works of a vigorous 
Central Government. What may be done by a master mind may 
be seen in the summary of his administration drawn up by Lord 
Dalhousie. But a system must be judged, not only by what is 
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done, but by what is omitted. The acts of a Governor General 
commanding the resources of an Empire, ¢ can hardly fail to be 
enough for the fame of an individual, and in the hands of a man 
of talent, of boundless energy, of strong will, and of high ambi- 
tion, will present the appearance of a brilliant administration ; and 
yet the system may be rotten, and the very character above sup- 
posed may be calculated to increase its evils. There may be a 
desire in such a mind to see ev ery thing with its own eyes, to 
grasp the little as well as the great, to be the directing head of 
all improvements, and there may be a tendency to distrust such 
plans as do not originate with itself. Under such a system and 
such control, the showy works carried on in the central or the 
newly conquered provinces may be dearly bought, at the expense 
of the stagnation and discouragement in older or remoter pro- 
vinces, caused by a centralizing policy. 

The Central Government and the local administrations have 
each their proper sphere. In addition to all the weight of its 
political and legislative duties, the electric telegraph, the rail- 
roads, the larger canals, and the trunk roads, with the military 
defences of the country, are enough to occupy the Central Go- 
vernment, without absorbing those smaller works which local 
knowledge can alone appreciate. In these a Central Government 

‘annot interfere without harm. It is when one department en- 
croaches upon the proper province of the other that evil ensues. 

A man may be judged by what is done, but a system must be 
judged by what is left undone. A man may have done all that 
one man can do, and what only one man in ten thousand could 
have done. But a system, to be good, must provide that all shall 
be done that is required to be done. The construction of 
the electric telegraph, the planning of the railway system, the 
advancement of the Ganges canal, and many great works may 
raise the fame of Lord Dalhousie, but they oiler no palliative to 
the errors of the system under which the neglect of the Madras 
Presidency was a possibility. 

These remarks appear to us to be of importance at the present 
time, when the Government of India is in the course of recon- 
struction. During the late mutinies all the effects of centraliza- 
tion have come prominently into view. ‘To make the evils of a 
rebellion in one part of the Empire felt throughout the whole, 
was one of its most prominent effects. Because ‘the North en 
Provinces were in a flame, public works were suspended a 
Cape Comorin, and thousands of loyal and well disposed ta 
were reduced to beggary. The blow struck at one limb atffect- 
ed the rest with paralysis, or would have done so, had not the 
genius of Lawrence and others shewn them the position which 
Governors of kingdoms should hold in the fcederated empire, 
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and had they not been endowed with the courage to assume that 
position. It is most instructive to see a Sir John Lawrence, 
the ruler of the kingdom of the Punjaub, in one month report- 
ing to the Governor General on silk cultivation, and soliciting 
permission to expend some £30 a month to encourage this in- 
dustry, and receiving a refusal to his request. This is centrali- 
zation. Within a few short months centralization is dissolved, 

and the same offic er, sitting on the throne of Runjeet Sing, on 
his own authority, raises a loan of millions, assembles an army of 
tens of thousands, and saves the Indian Empire. We argue that 
to those who are placed in charge of provinces, equal in area to 
the kingdoms of Europe, should be confided the power to im- 
prove their provinces; and that for the exercise of that power 

they should give a strict account ; and that in the reorganization 
of the Empire, local Government should be carried out to the 
furthest point consistent with foederal union. 

But a few last words on the land assessment of Madras. We 
believe that a vast amount of evil has occurred from two causes. 
Firstly, from not distinguishing between the effects of over-taxa- 
tion and those of revenue system; and secondly, from not de- 
fining the meaning of such terms as Ryotwarry tenure and Vil- 
lage system. We argue that that: assessment is best for a coun- 
try which is lightest; that that system of land tenure is best 
which is simplest. By Ryetwar tenure we understand the sim- 
plest of all: that under which each proprietor holds his property 
(be it small or great) independently, paying the Government 
due to the representative of Government. We believe that both 
the Zemindary estates of Bengal and the village lands of the 
North West will gradually break up into Ryetty holdings, and 
that the ablest officers of both these Presidencies consider the 
process a natural and a desirable one. 

The principle which we advocate leaves the question of large 
or small farms untouched; it applies equally to both. But we 
desire to provide against one error into which the English reader 
is apt to fall, that, ‘namely, of supposing that arguments in favour 
of large landed properties which have force in England have 
any force in India. In England, large estates generally imply 
a resident landlord, large farms, skilful farming, and valuable 
agricultural experiments. In India, the Zemindary estates and 
the corporate lands of the village communities are farmed on 
quite as small a scale as the lands of Madras, if not smaller. If 
this extreme sub-division of the soil is an evil, the evil is 
concealed, but in no way altered, by placing groups of 
small holdings under one man and calling him a proprietor. 
Such artificial proprietors are farmers of the revenue, not land- 
lords in the English sense of the term. 
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If this and the preceding Articles on the Madras Land Reve- 
nue tend to correct any misapprehensions, to remove any diffi- 
culties, and to show that the Governments of the several Presi- 
dencies are really desirous of moving in the same direction ; ; if 
they in any way aid towards the establishment in India of an in- 
dependent body of Landholders, and if they thus vindicate the 
principles of that great Man whose name every Madras officer 
holds in reverence, they will have accomplished their object. 


Marcu, 1859, 
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Art. VI.—1. Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressallah, 
or the Meerut Volunteer Horse, during the Mutinies of 1857-58. 
By Roperr Henry Watiace Duntor. London. 1858. 

The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, from the Out- 
break at Mecrut to the Capture of De Ahi. By Joun Epwarp 
WHARTON Rorron, M. A., of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge; one cf the Chaplains of Meerut, and Chaplai in to 
the Delhi Fieid Foree. With a plan of the City. London: 
Smith Elder & Co. 1858. 

Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebellion in Rohile und, 
i uttehgurh ane 1 Oude. By WILLIAM KE DWARDs, Ese., B. C.S. 
London: Smith Elder & Co. 1858. 

Notes on the Revolt in the North-West Provinces of India. 
By Cnuarves Raikes, Judge of the Sudder Court at Agra 
&e. London: Longman & Co. 1858. 

An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh. By Martin Ricnarp 
GuBBins, of the Bengal Civil Service, Financial Commis- 
sioner for Oudh. London. Bentley. 1858 


Eight Months’ Campaign against the Bengal Sepoy Army, 


during the Mutiny of “i he: CoLONEL GEORGE Bour- 
cHIER, C. B., Bengal Horse tilery. London: Smith Elder 
& Co. 1858. 

Topies for Indian Statesmen. By Joun Bruce Norron, 
Madras. © Edited by G. R. Norron., Londen: Richardson 
Brothers. 1858. . 


In the Critical Notices of Works in India published m our 
last number, we entered somewhat in detail into a consideration 
of the majority of the above i Our purpose in the present 
article is 2 more general, and perhaps useful one—to look at 
them as combined and as a class, and while giving a brief des- 
eription of the nature of each for the benefit of those who have 
not yet read them, chiefly to treat them as affording material 
for reflections on the events of the past two years, as well as 
certain literary results and effects. 

Mr. Rotton’s book is an unpretending “ narrative” of one of 
the most important sieges recorded in modern history. When 
the temporary triumph of our insolent Janizaries had made of 
Delhi a focus for revolt, it at the same time suggested the only 
possible strategics for the then representatives of British power 
in Upper India—the Commander of the Forces, and Sir John 
Lawrence. There, on one side, up to about the end of July, 
gathered the eyer increasing strength of the traitorous muti- 
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neer force; thence, strong in the possession of a “ legitimate” 
monarch, an inexhaustible arsenal, and an army completely found 
with the arms and discipline of modern European warfare, our 
foes continued to improve the advantages of surprize, and to 
hurl defiance at the remnant of their late masters; while fur- 
nishing example and inducement to the rest of the Army to 
follow in their steps. Nor was the call unheeded. It is not 
likely to be soon forgotten by any in this country, how from 
Peshawur to Dacea the soldier y of the Be: neal Army —with a 
few noble and memorable exce ptions, in omne miles nobilis evum 
—flocked to the stronghold of rebellion. On the other side, 
British power, awaking with a stagger, like a man struck in his 
sleep, slowly gathere .d its resources , and bore down on the com- 
mon centre of gravity. Here then is the rea! nucleus of the 
war, on this must have been bent alike the aspirations of each 
contending party. Those of the rebel leaders who knew any- 
thing, knew that they must beat the English there and then, or 
never; the British, for their part, knew that to fail at Delhi 
might compromise every Christian life 1a the country, and render 
necessary the re-conquest of all India. And when Delhi fell, 
there could have we en but few European residents of this Presi- 
dency, at any rate, who did not br mathe more freely, as though 
a knife had been taken from off their throats. Nene of the 
subsequent operations, however interesting, can have been felt 
to the same degree, as matters of life and death : obviously, then, 
the subject of Mr. Rotton’s narrative, and of the letters of the 
cool and patriotic Agent, Mr. Greathed, must take precedence of 
all others connected with the war. 

Mr. Edwards is a Layiman, acireumstance which renders ac- 
ceptable the strain of piety which is woven through his boo 
That a man pressed and hunted, and owing his d: aily bread aed 
his safety to the precarious fidelity of native agriculturists who 
were under no obligation to him, should find comfort in the pe- 
rusal of the Psalms ando other portis ms of Scripture, i is not wonder- 
ful, and is moreover pleasing when related in a manly way. The 
events minute ly detailed mée the best emotions of the reader, who 
‘annot fail to- follow the potmote fortunes of the fugitives with 
warm and anxious pity. Nor are the noble traits shewn by their 
heathen hosts less worthy of remark. At great personal risk, 
with the temptation of large rewards, Hurdeo Buksh and his 
subordinates disregarded either threats or promises, which involy- 
ed the breach of what must have been a tedious and onerous 
pr cae ; Wuzeer Singh remained faithful, at all risks, to his 
master’s fortunes; Rohna (an utter stranger) bore practical testi- 
mony ee his gratitude for past good treatment from the British 
Commissariat officers in the Sutlej Campaign, by now carrying, 
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on two separate occasions, through all the watch and ward ofan 
enemy’s country, letters to the distant hill-station of Nynee 
Tal, and returning on both occasions with the replies to Hurdeo 

Buksh’s village, onal bringing gleams of comfort to the captive 
exiles; and lastly , Misser Bejjen: ith, the well known Banker of 
Bareilly, sent a servant—unsolicited—with a draft on Futteh- 
urh, and the servant actually went to Futtehgurh (then in pos- 
ession of the enemy) cashed the draft, and returned to Mr. Ed- 
wards with the money. Throughout his wanderings Mr. KE. ga- 
thered much, and might have gathered more, of native feel- 
ing. With the gross credulity of i ignorance, those around him 
verily believed that the British power in India was at an end, 
and to him its last precarious representative, spoke their minds 
pretty freely. None of that burning hatred of race comes out 
which some would look for; frequent testimony is borne to the 
justice and kindness of English officers: it is the native employés 

who are everywhere denounced. 

In Mr. Dunlop’s book we have the reverse of most of this pic- 
ture. Here the Collector, recovering from the short paralysis of 
power, is seen in the saddle, with sword and pistol, leading his 
gallant volunteers against the Goojur and other marauders of the 
Meerut district; who had taken their opportunity and resumed 
the Rob Roy régime of a ir forefathers. They had taken 
what they had power to take; they could keep but little. First 
the plundered property, al then the Government revenue, 
were extorted from these unappreciated statesmen, and lucky 
was he who kept his own skin. In one foray the Khakees slew 
upwards of three hundred with their leader Sah Mull, whose 
head did duty as a standard, upraised on the top of a lance! 
From the favorable manner in which Mr. Dunlop’s book has 
been received by the Home Press, we presume it will reach a 
second edition, in which case we would recommend a more me- 
thodical arrangement of the illustrations, in accordance especi- 
ally with the deser iption on page 19 (if that be retained.) We 


oe 
gl 
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should also like to see some details of the services of the other 
more distinguished members of the~force; together with some 
general remarks on the means of defence as connected with Vo- 
lunteer Corps, which should be formed, we think, at all large 
stations, Without endorsing the satirical comment of an opponent 
of Mr. Dunlop, that “his book is as full of Is asa peacock’s 
‘tail,” it may be proper to remark that a less exclusive confine- 
ment to a merely personal narrative would, in this case, render 
the volume more interesting and valual le, from the very cir- 
cumstance of its differing, as it does, from the work of Mr. Ed- 
wards. The concluding remarks are very good, and we would 
call especial notice to their really religious tone, so free from 
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that conventional solemnity which poor Tom Hood used to call 
* Magpiety.” 


“ Let us act as those who know that we are not only servants of the 
British Government, but ministers of that God to whom justice and 
mercy, as well as vengeance, belong ; that we shall all one day stand, 
our enemies and their victims, ourselves and the men now almost daily 
ordered for execution, before an unerring and all-wise judgment seat, 
where the plea of natural or national prejudice will not bar a judgment, 
the term of which extends to eternity.” 


Mr. Raikes is a member of the Civil Service like the authors 
of the two preceding books; unlike them he is already well- 
known both for his professional services, and for the very agree- 
able brochure in which he attempted, not without success, to 
popularize the mysterious subject of Indian landed tenures. 

The first division of his present book contains his personal 
experiences as a member of the Agra garrison, and must 
yield in interest to the three previously noticed. The Agra 
garrison was only once in any thing like actual contact with 
the enemy, before the fall of Delhi; and, though far from 
meriting the sweeping condemnations of C olonel Boure ‘hier, at- 
tained a wider reputation for internal contention than for any 
sustained exposure in the field. More important, especially from 
such a source, are the didactic portions of the conclusion; and 
the admission, not yet permape too late, that the Tarquinian po- 
licy of beheading the tall poppies is fundamentally erroneous. 
These remarks should be ear efully studied by all, eithe r here or 
at home, who wish to “go in for the condition of India ques- 
‘tion.” 

No. 5 is by another civil officer, and has been already made 
very widely known. The third edition 1s got up in a very com- 
ple te manner, and leaves nothing to be desired ina literary point 
of view. Mr. Gubbins has produced one of the most interest- 
ing of the books of the crisis. It is a pity that he should 
have so disfigured it by allowing his own evidently wounded 
feelings to appear, and by striving to dim the stainless lustre 
of the character and abilities of the great Sir Henry Law- 
rence. 

We wish we could say the same for the volume by Colonel 
s0urchier; who, in spite of his rank, writes (if we may say so) 
like a “riff”? With much of the light-heartedness of the pro- 
verbial Bengal Subaltern, his book is unfortunately blemished 
by a careless execution, and a prejudiced ignorance, which we 
would hope are not necessarily typical of that gallant class. 

The ablative absolute, moreov er, is a favorite form ‘ of grammar, 
of which many whimsical specimens might be selected ; the fol- 
lowing may suffice; “little dreaming of any opposition to my 
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‘onward progress, my bundle was transferred to the new vehicle.” 
Here it was of course the Colonel who little dreamed, not the bun- 
dle.* “ Bukht Khan was always very fond of English society. At 
‘one time, when studying Persian, he used to come twice a day 
‘to my house, ete.”t Here there is not even an ablative; Bukht 
Khan is the nominative, if there be one in the sentence, and 
none but those who thoroughly understand Indian habits could 
possibly conjecture that it was the author who studied, and not 
the Soubadar. There is a parade of vernaculai ‘studies which do 
not appear to have led to much practical result, if one may judge 
from the way in which native words are spelt. Thus, at page 
93, we learn that the “ column marched to Allyghur, and the 
‘C ‘ollector bolted back at full speed to Bolundshuhr.” The slen- 
derest acquaintance with the vernacular would teach that the 
former word should be written Aligurh; the “ Fort of Ali;’ 
and the latter Boolundshuhr, “ The high City.” The spirit, too, 
of this sentence is bad; why apply a slang and contemptuous 
verb to the Collector’s retreat? The Colonel does not accuse 
Sir C. Campbell of “ bolting” from Lucknow in December 1857. 
The Colonel’s book, however, fills a vacant space in mutiny 
literature; giving a rapid but practical sketch of the whole 
campaign, beginning with the exploits of Nicholson’s moveable 
column in the Punj: aub, through nearly the whole siege of 
Delhi, and the subsequent operations of Brigadier Greathed’s 
column; and ending with the final rescue of the Lucknow gar- 
rison, and the pacification of the Doab. As we gather from in- 
dications in the book that the author has received three steps 
in the service, and been made a Companion of the Bath, we re- 
join in the conviction that his professional merits abundantly 
compensate for any shortcomings in the art of book-making. 
The last work on our list is Mr. J. B. Norton’s. To enter on 
a complete analysis of the 407 pages which a this vo- 
lume, would be to wander far from the purpose of this paper, 
which is rather literary than polemical. Mr. Norton’s views are 
based on an assumption that the late revolt was national, not 
military. In reference to this point we would cite the 15th 
Chapter of Mr. Raikes’ book, previously noticed, in which he ad- 
duces proof that it was “a revolt caused by a mutiny, not amu- 
‘tiny growing out of a national discontent.” Andas Mr. Raikes 
was activ ely employed in the disturbed districts throughout the 
worst period of the disturbances, his testimony will probably 
outweigh that of Mr. Norton at Madras. The imputed grievan- 
ces, which the latter writer is anxious to bring forward as 
grounds for the supposed national discontent, are chiefly attribut- 
ed by him to the want of a regular system of law. And for 


* Page 31. + Page 44, 
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the numerous ills which afflict the —- down and tortured 
people who have (or have not) risen against us, the true panacea, 
he conceives, would be the law of Ae. so administered by bar- 
risters, the class of which he is a distinguished ornament. The 
members of the Civil Servic e, as he holds in common with a class 
of thinkers once numerous in England, have long misgoverned 
the country. ‘hey now raise an interested cry that their mis- 
rule has not caused a rebellion. This, he asserts, is false; the 
partial teil: a of the peasantry and petty chiefs in portions 
of the Bengal Presidency being the 1 ‘esult of an unskilled judi- 
ciary, and a policy of annexation—faults attributable to a greedy 
and ignorant Civil Service. 
With regard to the first of these two alleged causes, it may be 

admitted that the Goojurs, and Mewathis, the town mobs and the 

camp followers who have committed so many frightful excesses, 
were dissatisfied with the laws and their administrators, though 
probably not on the score of their inefliciency.* As to the second, 
no proof is given that the Civil Service have been the combined 
advocates of annexation. Mr. G. Campbell was, no doubt ; 
but so was the Friend of India. <A still more violent : ene 
tion is that the clodpoles of U pper India, or even her pett 
squires, were capable of rising in defence of a principle, or “A 
defence of the Nuwab (as they called him) of Oude. ‘The lat- 
ter had been made a king by us, but was never acknowledged 
as such by the mass of the natives, and we might probably have 
unmade him without any opposition from them. Those who 
know them best agree in admitting that something that touched 
them nearly, either in the way of temptation or provocation, or 
both, was necessary. Of general principles they have not the 

vaguest heed, or perhaps knowle¢ lee. One of the great causes 
of disaffection ia venerally supposed to have been the approxi- 
mation to the technicalities of English law, of which the subjects 
of the Bengal Codes had but too much experience, and their 
neighbours in Oude but too well grounded an apprehension. f 
And the uncovenanted judici lary, not educated on the principles 
of the Civil Service, but trained expressly to administer the 
cumbrous anglicized system of laws founded on English models 
by Lord Cor mnwallis s, not directly interested in the prosperity of 
the districts, nor looked up to by the people as sources of su- 
preme power, formed the agency under which the law was chiefly 
administered. ‘These are very much the circumstances which 

* In August 1857 Mr. Raikes asked a native visitor about a predatory tribe in 
the Mynpoory district. “They are the most respectable class of the community 
left,” he said, “ but they are all starving, for, when robbers are supreme, mere 
thieves have no chance.” 


+ See, especially, the letter to Mr, Colvin in the Appendix to Sleeman’s Oude, a 
book much cited by Mr, Norton, 
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would surround Barrister Judges, and these considerations may 
lead us to question the counter-cry of the Barristers “ Great is 
‘Diana of the Ephesians ;” and to surmise that if codification be 
required, it is in the direction of simplicity and a conformity to 
Asiatic manners that its innovations should tend ; and that the 
natives are no more groaning for Westminster law than for 
Canterbury religion or Paris cookery.* . 

But Mr. Norton is an earnest and able writer; and his 
chapter on the Press may be studied with advantage, as em- 
bracing a subject on which his previous experiencet well en- 
titles him to a hearing. As, moreover, it bears directly on the 
matter we are now discussing—Anglo-Indian literature—we 
need offer the less apology for making it the subject of a few 
remarks. 

There is a strong prejudice in many quarters against the In- 
dian press. Cian idering the class of Englishmen who mainly 
compose society in this country, we may well be surprised at 
this. It would not be, at first sight, expected, that a numerous 
body of well-educated gentlemen wail ladies, living in the midst 
of stirring scenes and duties, and remov ed for from the petty in- 
fluences of * Bermondsey politics,” should be satisfied (as it is 
said they are) with a domestic literature which, in point of taste, 
talent and morality, is alleged to be far below the level of Ber- 
mondsey. And the few books which we have been enabled to 
select out of a number of works called into existence by the 
growing interest in Indian affairs, suthciently prove that in these 
three requisites Indian writers are not necessarily deficient. 

Yet, on the other hand, a general prejudice of this sort is not 
likely to be entirely without foundation. In reply to the a@ prio- 
ri argument advanced above, it might he urged that the very 
merits of the Indian public, its freedom from vulgar elements, 


* Col. Edwardes thinks that in our criminal and civil administration we still 
adhere too strictly to the Hindoo and Mahommedan laws. To this opinion however, 
the Chief Commissioner cannot assent. He concurs very much in the views express- 
ed per contra by Mr. McLeod. ‘‘ As to the criminal law Col. E. himself has, with 
research and ability, shewn how persistently and consistently our legislators have, 
in the course of half a century, eliminated every objectionable element of Ma- 
hommedan jurisprudence. Our Indian criminal law m: ay have many defects, and 
may most properly be replaced by the new penal code ; but still its principles, as 
actually administered at the present day, are consistent with morality and civiliza- 
tion. * * * * In purely civil affairs, not affecting imperial policy, and 
operative only as between man and man, conquerors have in all ages and coun- 
tries permitted to the conquered the use of their local laws ; ac ae 
many important respects the native laws are as good as the codes of other na- 
tions. To abrogate them and to substitute a different code of our own would be 
impracticable; and if by any means it were practicable, a grievous oppression 
would be inflicted.” —Minute on Education, cc. 


+ He was for some time Editor of the Madras Atheneum. 
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and its liberality and information, may be causes . indifference 
to the eharacter of its indigenous press. Mr. Norton says, 


“When the Indian press is called rebellious, scurrilous and the like, 
it seems to be quite forgotten that the accusation scandalizes the whole 
English population in India, Though the readers of the leading Indian 
journals are numerically small, compared with those of the European 
press, the circle is a refined and highly educated one ; the editor may 
hope to ‘fit audience find, though few ; and it stands to reason that, if 
he could stoop to the debasement of writing pruriently or maliciously, 
he would speedily lose the whole, or nearly the whole of his subscri- 
bers,” 


No charge of general pruriency is known to have been brought 
against Anglo- Indian journalism. But it is quite conceivable 
that it may be deficient in knowledge, ability and patriotism, 
without ceasing to exist, and yet without proving that those qua- 
lities are not possessed by its supporters. A journal which 
numbers its circulation by hundreds may not be able to afford 
a first-class editor; besides life in India is short, and art, 
the art of acquiring facts and expressing opinions suited to our 
very peculiar position here, must needs be long: a competent 
editor dies, and the paper has to be carried on by any cashier- 
ed Captain, or discharged merchant’s clerk, whose fortune may 
throw him in the way of the managing proprietor. Still the in- 
telligence department remains; the paper continues to be bought 
for the sake of its local news ; and literary pabulum is obtained, 
by those who have leisure or inclination to seek it, from the 
highly-paid and organized press of the mother country. 

We have spoken of the intelligence department, and here we 
have another weak point of Indian journalism. There is a very 
great thirst for news and for personal gossip, in a community 
such as ours, but it is not always fitly supplied. Discouraged 
by the orders of Government and the etiquette of the service, 
usually drawing competent salaries, and provided by their posts 
in the service with ample occupation for their working hours, 
the military and civil officers of standing very seldom contribute 
matter to the papers, either in the way of news orarticles. The 
latter are left to the Editor who may be a Townsend or a 
Buist, but is just as likely to be a ————; and the intelligence, 
for which the paper is chiefly valued by the public, is furnished 
by any casual subaltern, discontented clerk, or “ intelligent non- 

‘commissioned officer” who will take the trouble to write, from 
the combined motives of a desire to annoy or flatter a superior, 
to get the paper free, and to enjoy the luxury of seeing his 
lucubrations in print. We have no hesitation in saying that 


whatever vulgarity, personality, and still more common stupidi- 
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ty are to be found in Indian journals, are usua uly confined to the 
columns dev oted to « correspondenc e,” to “ locals” or to “ items 
‘of intelligence.” PHILO VERITAS contributes a pack of lies about 
the treatment of the Subordinate Medical Department ; JEmy 
SNEAK communicates scandal, about an officer of high rank, from 
hills: or A Votce FROM THE RANKs is raised in blatant 
mis-statement of an action which he witnessed from the honorable 
ecurity of the rear guard. Much of this is doubtless sifted in 
but, gue voulez vous ?—an Editor is but aman, 


4 


} x e wor ia . 
the Editor’s office ; 


often a solitary one, given, it may chance, to convivial ha- 
s, or oppressed by weak health. “We ltave to apologize for 


17 
short-comings in our issue of to-day ; as we are far from 
‘well” is not a pleasant leading article, though it is one which 
sometimes h: as to be printed ; the simpler plan is to make as much 
e as possible of the letter-bag, and hope for better times. 

his is delicate ground; and after all is said, it forms no jus- 
cation of Lord Canning’s Press policy. That unhappy no- 
bleman seems to have a special mission for the particular class of 
political blunders which are proverbially said to be worse than 
crimes ; his motives were no doubt pure; the native press was 
beyond question an absurd institution at any time, and in 1857 
was dangerous to the peace of the country. But no case of this 
kind can be satisfactorily made out against the English papers. 
We may admit the right of Government in the last extremity to 
suspend the liberty of the Press, as they-certainly can that of the 
subject; but no one has ever proved that such a crisis threaten- 
ed Jord Canning, dark as the times appeared. Indeed he 
was positively pooh-poohing the outbreak at the very time when 
he employed this, confessedly, uw/tima ratio of despotic power. 
The fact probably is, that the same motive which led the Gover- 
nor General and his Councillors to underrate the magnitude of 
the outbreak, induced them to gag the press. ‘The feeling was “ there 
‘is no national spirit in this outbreak : it is a purely military 
‘mutiny ; all classes, it is true, native as well as Christian, are ex- 
‘cited; but the best way to calm them is to treat them all alike, 
‘and compel them all to the same silence ; the Christians are just 
‘as much excited as the natives, but no more.” Fatal fatuity! 
to which we may yet owe an antagonism of race, which these 
worthy men but feeble politicians would have shuddered to con- 
template, though they have, unwittingly, laid its foundations. 

To give Asiaties a free press is to trust children with fire-arms ; 
they have never learned its use, and in their hands it injures 
themselves and their neighbours. The first murmur of imper- 
tinence on the part of Asiatic subjects is promptly checked by 
Asiatic Governors, who know well what it means; they err, itis 
true, in being too arbitrary ; they ignore public opinion, however 


SS 
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respectfully expressed; and with characteristic apathy consent 
to have their despotism tempered by assassination. It is not ne- 
cessary for us to imitate them to this extent; it would be well if 
we studied the feelings of the people more than we do, in order 
that we might concede to them where those feelings are innocent, 
or be prepared to bear them down where they are noxious. But 
no murmuring should be allowed. Where the usually slavish 
Asiatic murmurs he means mischief; and if he murmurs with 
impunity he will go farther. In this respect the English cha- 
racter differs widely. Constitutionally loyal, it is constitution- 
ally ill-conditioned$ but let superfluous steam off, and the Briton 
will do you yeoman’s service. The native’s ill-feeling, on the 
other hand, is increased by expression; he irritates himself by 
the sound of his own voice, at the same time that he despises you 
for submitting to it. And this constitutes, at once, a total dif- 
ference between the position of the native press and ours. 

In fact, whatever Ethnology may preach of kindred origin, 
no two races can be more dissimilar at present. The Hindox 
tanee is a vegetarian and a teatotaller. When did !nglishmen 
respect such habits ? Is it not his proudest boast that he is 
nourished on beef and beer? Can he faney a Shakespear who 
drank unqualified Avon, or a Harry the Fifth who fed himself 
and his men on water-gruel? And has he not reason ; what are 
the most distinguished names in the world’s list of temperance 
men? Have such not been us ually sour, flatulent, and ungenial ; 
some of them mockers at God, or haters of men, or both at once ?* 
The earliest vegetarian on record is Carin the son of Adam, 
who could not bes ar to shed the blood of a poor harmless lamb, 
in spite probably of an internal conviction that the essence of 
sacrifice was blood. And we know whose blood he was soon so 
swift to shed. The next abstainer of any note is perhaps Ma- 
hommed, the lustful and bloodthirsty impostor. And so on, 
with Rousseau, the paper philanthrope, with Rol espie rre who 
was opposed to capital punishment “on principle ;” with the 
amiable atheist P. B. Shelley (too good to figure in such a list,) 
till perhaps the mingled vices of irreligion and immorality find 
their completest type in the execrated Nana of Bithoor ; who 
perhaps never tasted meat or alcohol throughout the whole of 
his detestable career. ‘The opinions of such a race, we repeat, 
are not to be ignored ; but when they lean, as they very o‘icu do, 


*In a recently published aecount of the Fiji Islands by two Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries, it is stated that the islanders are thorough cannibals; it adds that they 
are the people among whom the Gospel has made most satiafacts ry progress. 
Without connecting the two facts, they may be noted. The numerous instances 
of spiritual pride among Pharisees serve to shew that ascetic severities, and dinner 


table austerity, form one of Satan’s most potent snares, 
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in the direction of infanticide, perjury and unnatural crime, 
those opinions should be eradicated by the strong hand. 

And the promulgation of lies, again, cannot be too e: arefully check-- 
ed among them. For falsehood their minds seem to have a natural 
affinity ; truth they cannot understand ; like the sailor’s mother, 
they could not stomach the flying-fish, though they could well 
imagine that, on the shores of the Red Sea, it was still not unusu- 
al to pick up fragments of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels. The writer 
of the present pages remembers to have held a conversation with 
some natives on the subject of the eclipse of September 1857. 
** Do you know how that is caused?” =‘ We know” said one of 
them “ what you say, about the shadow of the moon, and so forth ; 
‘ ‘ but we also know what it really is.” ‘* What may that be?” 

‘ Why, of course, the sun is in debt to the sweepers, and unless 

‘we were to pay it for him, he would be in a bad way. 

Thus it is that the proclamations of the rebel leaders, with 
the stories of impure cartridges, and bone-adulterated flour, 
found ready credence, when the obviously demonstrable assur- 
ances of the Government and its European subordinates were 
laughed to scorn. In the troubles of 1857-58; in the slaughter 
and distress that followed; in the strong resentment and long 
continued alienation of so many of their Christian neighbours , the 
misguided natives of India might trace, if Oe would, the Neme- 
sis of Lies. Therefore, we say, control the Native Press Let no 
papers be published in the vernacular languages but what ema- 

nate from authority, or are supervised by a competent censor; 
they may not, at first, believe all that comes from sucha source, 
but it is quite in ac cordance with Asiatic habits that all li- 
terature should be directed by the State; it would probably be 
a practical advantage if a Minister of public Literature were ap- 
pointed, with a competent staff of translators and booksellers, 
most of whom would naturally be natives of India. But with 
the [English periodicals it is widely different. We deny the 
possibility, let alone the propriety, of any control being exer- 
cised over them, but that of the law. It may be desirable some- 
times to prosecute apublisher forthe sedition or libel; but you will 
never make Englishmen docile or polite by coercion. 

The free Pres: ss, or system of periodical sheets containing news, 
correspondence, and semi-authoritative comments reflecting pub- 
lic opinion, is an institution to which Englishmen are accus- 
tomed, and one which they will never greatly abuse, although 
on the other hand they will not brook its destruction. The 
books by Indian writers that have been published in England, 
during the temporary interest there in Indian affairs, are res- 
pec table—some of them more than respec table—intellectually 
and morally. The resident English in India are well-informed, 
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liberal, and rather given to reading (if it be not of too heavy a 
nature.) If, under “these circumstances, Indian periodicals be 
sometimes stupid or vulgar, we must needs come to the conclu- 
sion that it does not represent the public fairly, and that the 
public, for her part, does not pay the writers highly. If a good 
periodical literature were not available from E ngland, i it would 
undoubtedly be the object of a strong demand in this country ; 
and that demand would, we feel conv inced, ensure the supply. 

That the Indian Press does not reflect the views of the Indian 
Public, we think, must be, by this time, pretty clear. But the 
reason why the Indian Public does not get an organ of her 
own, or why she should be satisfied with home literature, 
which can never quite meet her wants—this is not so obvious. 
Making all allowance for the magnificence of the unknown, 
and the enchantments of distance, ‘there must be still moments 
when an English resident in India would like to know what 
professional thinkers have to offer on Indian topics, either by 
way of fact or sentiment; and would enjoy either the soothing 
influence of acquiescence, or the fiercer j joys of strife in perus- 
ing the expression of well-informed opinions. The Friend of 
India does in fact enjoy a tolerably healthy existence by this 
principle ; all other Indian papers have an exotic air; and 
even the Friend does not seem quite at home. ‘There is some- 
times observable in his columns a kind of funeral proces- 
sion of mute facts, a sort of despondent dancing in fetters, 
very different from the airy assurance of his London con- 
temporaries. Pass from his pages to those of the Saturday 
Review, and you see, directly, that the latter is rather a mas- 
ter of the situation than not. His views m may not be correct, 
but they are in harmony with those of an influential body of 
men; his arguments may be combated, but they will be heard. 
The fact seems to be that a powerful press supposes a powerful 
public, lacking which, the English press of India is but an oak 
in a flower- -pot. Lord Canning has been systematically condemn- 
ed by it, but he has not apparently suffered much. The Indian 
papers might be, and in this matter were, popular ; but the Viceroy 
was powerful. Like the cynical lover in Dorset, he said “ I have 
‘her body, you her mind; which is the better bargain | ?” Till they 
could rail the seal from off the bond under which His E xcellency 
had the monopoly. of misruling India, they might rail on. Ifhe 
thought them likely to convey intelligence to the sepoys, or 
strengthen the Nana’s determinations, he would put them under 
surv eillance ; otherwise they might scold as they liked. 

Now we think the Indian press has the remedy for this, 
good deal, in its own hands. The public here, being mainty 
composed of officials, cannot injure the Government, w hich is not 
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representative. But the Indian Government is controlled by 
one at home, which is representative; and the late India Bill, 
with the approaching telegraph system, will strengthen that con- 
trol very much. if an indian paper could once . succeed in in- 
fluencing the multitude who read the English papers, or even 
the few who write them, then, we may safely predict, they would 
have found their Pou Sté. As there was a period in the Old 
Lady’s, at first, unsuccessful return from market, when the 
butcher began to kill the ox, the ox began to drink the water, 
and so forth ; in like manner would soon come a time, when all 
the present difficulties that beset the Indian press would vanish. 
The rulers began to mind the public, the public began to read 
the papers, the papers began to pay the owners, the owners be- 
gan to remunerate the writers, and the press got over its (bad) 
sty le. 

Mr. T. C. Robertson, in a pamphlet published last year,* 
suggests another remedy, viz. that Government should not only 
impart more freely from its stores of information, giving bona 
fide, and without reserve, whatever matter might be publish- 
ed without detriment to the common weal ; but likewise relax 
or remove entirely, the present rules and maxims, whereby 
qualified public servants are restrained from writing for the 
public prints. Let Mr. Sydney Herbert say what he will, we 
know that much of the ‘ex cathedra’ writing of the Times and 
other Imperial journals is by “ the best authority (Members of 
‘ Parliament, Heads of Depar tment, and Cabinet Ministers) ;” and 
Mr. Norton, much as it sometimes suits him to abuse the Civil 
Service, has admitted in the chapter we have been noticing, that 
their intelligence and information would be useful in the indian 
papers. At present, so it appears from his account, gentlemen 
of that service find in the Calcutta Review the chief outlet for 
their patriotism or their esprit de corps. This fact is new to us; 
but we bow to Mr. Norton’s superior knowledge ! 

We think this is a matter which has har dly received the full 
treatment it requires: but we dread the reader’s curse, and our 
limits are nearly reached. <A brief resumé is all that we can 
now venture. 

We have endeavoured to make the contrast between Indian 
writing for the home market, and Indian writing for the Indian 
market, a foundation for this argument. Namely that, if the in- 
terest in India felt by influential persons at home can be render- 
ed less fitful and occasional—which we think should be the case 
now that the one country has come under the direct management 
of the other—and if the best qualified people, such as Mr. 
Raikes, or Mr. Norton, could be got to write for the Indian press 


* Political Prospects of British India. 
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in their best manner, and upon materials of importance freely 
imparted from the best source; then would Indian journals 
cease to be remarkable chiefly for their rabid hostility to ‘ the 
powers that be ;’ ’ then, and then only, will Anglo-India have a press 
worthy of her many good gifts, her intelligenc e, her pure mo- 
tives, her importance to the mother-country. [rom that mother 
we are separated by distance, but there need be no physical ob- 
stacle to her hearing our voice. At present, surrounded by 
(Juacks who mislead “her from fussiness or vice, she cannot give 
to her exiled children the support they would most prize—sym- 
pathy for their sorrows, pity and counsel for their errors, discri- 
minating praise for their deeds of wisdom or valour. 

No review of Anglo-Indian literature connected with the 
rebellion would be complete, unless it noticed the letters of 
Dr. Russell, the Times’ special Commissioner. ‘That these 
celebrated productions should have deeply moved the heart of 
Anglo-Indian society cannot, we think, be explained merely on 
the ‘ground of their liter rary merit, great as it undoubtedly is; for 
Angio-Indians do not, as a body, care about literature of w ‘ex h 
themselv es, and their own immediate environments, are the sub- 
ject. ‘The letters would, under all circumstances, have a large 
number of readers in this country ; but the strictures which they 
convey would have passed like the idle wind, had they been 
merely of that superficial class which forms the staple of ordinary 
works by tourists in India. The Works of Oliphant, Egerton, 
Bayard Tay lor, and Minturn, hardly produced a ripple « on the 
surface. But it is with Dr. Russell as with the author of Oak- 
field; the intuition of genius enables such men to hit real blots. 
To change the metaphor, the withers are wrung, and the galled 
jade winces. ‘The storm of indignation which Dr. Russell’s let- 
ters have aroused is in itself a : proof of their containing truth. 
“ Ce nest que la vérité qui blesse.” We have thought it more 
straightforward to commence with this plain statement, because 
we shall have occasion, henceforward, to dwell more upon the 
exaggerated extent to which the Times’ correspondent has push- 
ed his views; and to offer a pretty stout vindication of Anglo- 
Indian society -against the conclusions he has founded on “his 
partially correct premises. 

Dr. Russell did good service, indeed, in the Crimea, where he 
had to point out the inefficiency of some of the Military Depart- 
ments of the Home Government. But it is not too much to as- 
sume that he came to this country with very different views, and 
encountered a very different system. As the representative of the 
great organ of liberal English opinion, he must have come to 
India prepared to see a great deal of good in the proceedings of a 
Government, supported by the liberal party who had nominated 
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its Head, Lord Canning, and his Commander-in-Chief. And on 
his arriv al he found an Army which was gradually but net 
surmounting the most stupendous difficulties, and an administra 
tion occupied i in preventing the extension of a frightful idiion: 
by efforts to the success of which a good patriot would naturally be 
inclined to give aid rather than opposition. Yet he, at the same 
time, found the European community glowing with the shame 
and sorrow of recent disaster and present suspense ; and armed, 
by the instincts of their position, with the bitterest hatred to- 
wards the classes to whom they owed so much suffering. Here 
was a puzzling position for any man entrusted with such powers, 
and filled with a sense of responsibility to the public of Eng- 
land. ‘The solution arrived at was the easiest, though not 
the most complete, of which the problem was capable. Lord 
Canning might be a noble creature, interposing the calm mag- 
nanimity of a British nobleman between the blind exaspera- 
tion of an excited community, and the innocent compatriots of 
the rebels. But to prove this it was necessary to run down 
the Anglo-Indian community, who obstinately refused to ac- 
cept this position, and who held the home Government and 
that of Calcutta responsible for the evils to which they had 
been exposed. Nor were there wanting plausible grounds which 
might appear, on a superficial view, to justify a stranger in tak- 
ing this view of us. Certain acts of wanton rudeness, a few, 
perhaps, of actual violence and oppression, and a general feeling 
of contempt for Asiatics, which shock the dilettante susceptibi- 
lities of men to whom the whole is a matter of personal indif- 
ference—all this strikes the eye of the new-comer as he wan- 
ders through British India. The mistake, we hold, consists in 
the connexion of this state of things, as cause and effect, with 
the supposed instability of our rule. In all parts of the world, 
good men must have some scorn of bad ones; in all Asiatic 
countries the “ryot” is in hereditary bondage; all honest men 
have a feeling of mixed hatred and contempt, even for their own 
faults of character, without which they would never mend them. 
It was while the intercourse between Englishmen and the na- 
tives of India was new, and while the former were in the com- 
parative state of moral callousness shewn in all that we know of 
eighteenth-century manners, that the natives were most kindly 
treated, and the association between them and their alien con- 
querors most intimate. If Mr. Thomas Jones, C. S., and Ensign 
Northington of the Indian military forces, associated with the 
natives, it was but meeting the males in the cockpit, and the 
females in the idle hours of retirement, and no wonder; 
there was not such a very wide gulf between the two classes. 
But it will, we think, be obvious to all but very prejudiced per- 
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sons, that this state of things was hardly worthy of a country 
holding such a mission as Sngland’ s in the East; and it is the 
increasing earnestness of those whom she sends out to conduct 
her duties here which causes the present fermentation. Men as 
honest as Dr. Russell come out here in hundreds; they are 
mostly actuated by the purest philanthropy towards the people ; 
on first landing they treat the native with the respect due to a man 
and a brother. But when they find that these men will neither 
own the brotherhood with their lips nor their lives; when they 
find their whole conduct influenced by principles diametrically 
opposed to those they themselves consider obligatory, their lan- 
guage always marked by the forecast and elaborate dissimulation 
of men whose ancestors have been oppressed from generation to 
generation, and the whole tenor of their intercourse with them- 
selves marked by habitual cringing with rare interruptions of 
unprovoked hostility, the honest John Bull, conscious of entire 
innocence of all wish to enslave anybody, and fresh from the 
land where a man may speak the thing he will, naturally loses 
at times all patience with such subject ts; and though nothing 
can excuse real cruelty or injustice, we do, in all sincerity, be- 
lieve that a somewhat stern bearing is the necessary and proper 
result. What the Saturday Review* can see with regard to the 


people of the Ionian Islands he should learn to see ‘of those of 
Hindostan, and then he would not be joining the clamour against 
an unfortunate band of exiles, who are, as a body, striving to 
do their duty towards England’s Indian wards, amidst privations, 
dangers, and sufferings, of which the continued misconstruction 


of their brethren at home i is one of the heaviest elements. 


* “Tf their nationality were as strong, as genuine, and as developed [as it is assum- 
ed to be] the task of England as their guardian might more legitimately come to 
anend. It is because their weaknesses, vanities, and clevernesses are all those of 
children, that we are entitled to keep them in statu pupillari, and to stand be- 
tween them and the evils they would suffer if we evacuated the Islands to-morrow.” 
For ‘‘ the Islands” read ‘‘ Hindostan,” and the parallel is complete. Saturday Review, 
December 4, 1858, p. 550. 
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Art. VII—1. Geological Papers on Western India, including 
Cutch, Sinde, &c., edited for the Government of Bombay. By 
Henry J. Carter, Assistant Surgeon, Bombay, 1857. 


2. Description des Animaux fossiles du Groupe Nummulitique 
dl Inde, par M. te Vicomte D’Arcutac ET JULES HAIME. 
Paris, 1853. 

3. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Parts I. and IT. 
Calcutta. 1857-59. 


4. Transactions of the Geological Society of London. 2nd 
Series, Vol. VII. 


5. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. London. Various 
years. 

6. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal. 

7. Journal of Literature and Science. Madras. 

8. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society. 


. Reports, Catalogues, &c. of the Government Central Museum. 
Madras. 


10. Reports of the Juries of the Madras Exhibition, 1857. 

11. General Sketch of the Physical and Geological features of 
British India. By G. B. Greenouen, F. R. S. London. 
1855. ; 

12. Geological Map of Part of Bengal. By Capt. W. S. Suer- 
WILL. Calcutta. 


RETURNING to Calcutta after a temporary absence, not very 


long since, we turned into one of those large bookselling esta- 
blishments which grace the “ city of palaces;” and desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the more recent additions to our 
literature, we requested a copy of the latest catalogues. In re- 
ply, we received a number of separate lists of books carefully 
arranged under distinct headings. At our leisure, we com- 
menced to ransack their treasures, and found much of great 
value and interest. We were however more particularly anxi- 
ous to see what stores of literary wealth we could command, if 
desirous of extending our means of reference, or of study, in our 
own immediate pursuits; or what we could procure suited to our 
purpose, if we wished, as was not unfrequently the case, to in- 
terest some young friend, or some acquaintance resident at a dis- 
tance, in the local phenomena of his neighbourhood. We turn- 
ed, therefore, to the catalogue of Geological works. In our 
over-estimate of the importance of a favorite pursuit, we con- 
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cluded that one at least of these catalogues we had received 
would be devoted toa carefully prepared list of valuable treatises 
illustrating the physical history of the earth. 

But we sought for these, and found them not. Engineering, 
Medicine, Chemistry, Military Science, Poetry and the Drama, 
Cheap Literature, each had its own separate arrangement. We 
looked under “ General Science” in vain—under “ Miscellaneous 
Literature,” but no works on Geology had there found their place. 
At last we had nearly come to the conclusion that we could not 
have received all the separate catalogues. One at least had been 
omitted. In this we expected to find grouped by themselves 
into an imposing class, all those valuable works on Mineralogy 
and Geology, all those noble treatises on the physical structure 
of this earth, which had been among the brightest and grandest 
contributions te human knowledge that. the human intellect 
had ever produced. ~ Alas, our hopes were vain! Looking again 
over our lists, we found Geology—the science which Herschel, 
himself an astronomer, was yet compelled in the just estimate of 
his well cultivated intellect to confess was second only to As- 
tronomy in the grandeur and boundlessness of its studies—Geo- 
logy had been quietly “ shoved into a corner” as it were to hide 
its naughty head from the public gaze, in company with such 


other highly intellectual pursuits, as “ sporting horses, dogs 


* * ” 


Geology and Mineralogy. 
Now, we certainly had known several who were good sports- 
men, as well as good geologists. We could ourselves keenly en- 
joy the stirring excitement of the chase, cheered by the deep 
baying of the hound, or the steady and cool determination with 
which the quick-eyed sportsman watches the spring of the dead- 
ly tiger. We have enjoyed both, and we hope to enjoy both 
again. We know too, how one of our greatest living geologists, 
the author of “ Siluria,” was often wont to attribute, and justly we 
think, his “keen eye for a country” in which, perhaps, he excels 
all other field geologists, to the early and continual practice of 
fox-hunting. We had also, before now, been wildly steeple- 
chasing across country to the meet at “ Shotover Hill” where 
the genial eloquence, and stirring spirits of Buckland could bring 
together his crowded class; and we could tell of some whose 
earliest initiation in the noble study of the earth dated from the 
excitement of these rides, when the moving passion was first per- 
haps to shew off “a bit of blood,” or to display some “ swell 
togs.” But till now, we were certainly unaware of any intimate 
connexion existing between the literature of sporting and of 
Geology, of horses and dogs, and of Mineralogy. And we confess, 
we were amused at the classification which had been adopted. 
But having enjoyed our smile, we began to think there must 
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be some good reason for all this; and consequently to speculate 
on the position of geological knowledge in this country ; the pro- 
gress which had been made in this pursuit; the facilities which 

existed for its cultivation; and the prospects of its advancing in 
general estimation. One thing was clear, the general public cared 
little for these things. No intellectual pursuit which claimed res- 
pect from the majority of thinkers; no object of study, which 
commanded the attention of even a fair proportion of those to 
whom the cultivation of their mental powers was an aim, could 
be, or would be, thus classed in lists intended to be of general 
service. 

What then was the cause of this? Why, ina land, which cer- 
tainly has never been characterized by intellectual lethargy, 
among a society, which experience had taught us was as fully 
alive if not more fully alive to, and as ra apidly acquainted w ith, 
the ordinary triumphs of human intellect as any society in other 
lands, why should this higher study be neglected ? why should 
that which is one of the most popular pursuits in Europe be, as 
it were, tabooed here, why should the most petty question of 
politics, or the most recent discovery of some charlatan be more 
thought of, and more enquired into, than the grandest and 
noblest discoveries of the changes affecting this globe on which 
we dwell, and exerting even a cosmical ‘influence on the uni- 
verse itself? 

We by no means forget that much has been done in India. 
On the contrary, those who know best how much has been done, 
know best also how little of a connected stor y can be gathered from 
all this. There are two forces, by which geology has been ena- 
bled widely to extend the limits of herdominion. Thereare first the 
disinterested and ably executed labours of votaries, who, either sing- 
ly or in associated societies, have devoted their unpaid and unsoli- 
cited energies to her service, and secondly the systematic and 
continuous labours of her regular army, who, either in connection 
with the geological surveys established by almost every civilized 
Government in the world, or with some of those great mining 
undertakings: which in many countries are as truly a portion of 
the gover nmental est tablishments : as are the troops of the State, 
have sworn allegiance to her sway. To the former noble group 
of volunteers—the dashing sabreurs of our science,—probably 
some of the greatest victories are due; to the latter the more re- 
gular troops, must, however, be fairly awarded the higher merit 
of the steady reduction to “ law and order” of the provinces thus 
acquired, 

India can boast of many belonging to. either class. Volunteers 
in the cause have not been wanting, who amidst the difficulties 
of a stranger-land, and the many and great discomforts of ar- 
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duous duties in other directions, have proved their faithful de- 
votion, by bringing from the most distant and most inaccessible 
localities, their tribute-offerings to lay at the feet of science, 
and her more regular troops are now steadily following up 
these victories. With honorable pride we may quote a long 
list of able investigators of the geology of this country—and 
point to the names of Dangerfield, Coulthard, Malcolmson, 

Grant, Fulljames, Vicary, Colebrooke, Spry, Spilsbury, New- 

bolt, Williams, Carter, Fleming, Strachey, Thomson, Hooker, 
Hislop, and many others—and among those who have investigat- 
ed the ancient history of the Organic kingdoms, to Royle, Fal- 
coner, Baker, Cautley and D’Archiac. 

Why then, with such an array of contributors, has the science 
of Geology been so much neglected in this country ? Why have 
there existed, hitherto, no sufficient representations of its mine- 
ral and fossil wealth! Why no local collections, no local collec- 
tors, with whom the accumulated knowledge of years of resi- 
denee, and of detailed examination in each locality, might be 
found? Why has each investigator to commence anew, and 
to work out for himself all that has probably been done before, 
and to do this possibly under great disadvantages ? 

But on the other hand it may be asked what has been done? 
What progress has Geological knowledge made amongst us ? 
How far have we advanced in acquaintance with the struc- 
ture of the country in which we live? ‘Ten years have now 
elapsed since the pages of the Calcutta Review laid before its 
readers, a brief summary of the state of knowledge of the 
Geology of India at that time. Probably the best answer to 
the questions we have just started will be, briefly to pass in re- 
view the more important contributions to our subject which the 
intervening years have produced, and to gather from such a 
review the great desiderata still remaining to be supplied, the 
great lacune still waiting to be filled in. 

One of the volumes, the titles of which we have given at the 
head of this Article, enables us to do this with some facility, so 
far at least as Western India is concerned. The idea of bring- 
ing together into one volume, so as to afford easy reference to 
those desirous of consulting them, all the papers “ that had been 
‘written on the subject, and therefore all that the Geologist of 
‘Western India can at present obtain, to lead to future dis- 
‘covery,” was an excellent one, and Dr. Carter deserves much 
credit for suggesting it, and subsequently carrying it into execu- 
tion. One of the most serious difficulties which the student of 
any science in India has to contend with, arises from the want 
of libraries of reference even in the Presidency towns—while 
the heavy cost, and the great delays and disappointments in pro- 
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curing books for themselves, are sufficient to deter many from en- 
tering as fully into such enquiries as they might otherwise be 
induced to do. The possession, therefore, in a portable volume, of 
all the papers previously published on any particular subject or 
locality, the more important of those papers printed, in extenso, 
while a full abstract is given of those of minor interest or value, 
will be in India, more than elsewhere, appreciated. The true 
value of such a publication is only known to those whose fate 
may place them in isolated positions throughout the country, 
and who may have had no opportunity previously of becoming 
acquainted with the labours of others. And yet it is from per- 
sons so placed that we must inevitably look for the most im- 
portant aid. No mere casual visitor to any place can ever hope 
to bring together the same amount of detailed information, that 
can be acquired by those more continuously resident. And we 

speak only after a full estimate of the results of previous ex- 
perience, when we say, that we are justified 1 in expecting a very 
large and very important accession of information from many of 
these isolated observers, if only their attention be directed to 
the proper points, and their interest in the matter excited. We 
feel convinced that every cultivator of science in India will 
confirm our opinion, that in no country will he meet with more 
disinterested, and more zealous co-operation, with more eager 
assistance, or with more earnest appreciation, than in India. 
This immediate object requires only to be fairly stated, and he 
will find numbers of those, who perhaps at the same time openly 
avow their ignorance of the subject, ready to aid him heart 
and hand; while the few, who are fellow-workers with him in 
the same pursuit, will only be too much rejoiced to find even 
the trace of sympathy in their studies, to hesitate in laying 
open all their stores of acquired, or to be acquired, information. 
Yes! it is not from any want of a desire or willingness to aid, 

that the student of science in India will fail, but from an igno- 
ance of the proper direction in which aid can be most effec- 
tively given. And everything which can even in a small degree 
tend to enlighten that ignorance, and so to render that aid judi- 
cious and well chosen, as well as blindly zealous, will be a 
benefit. 

The paper of the most general interest included in this valu- 
able volume is the “ Summary of the Geology of India” by Dr. 
Carter himself, originally published in the Journal of the Bom- 
bay Asiatic Society, and reprinted now with foot-notes. This 
valuable summary includes all India South of the Ganges, Indus 
and Sutlej, omitting only that very interesting portion of North 
Western India, including the salt range, the Sivalik hill, &c. 
Mr. Carter very forcibly points out the difficulties of the task 
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he had undertaken, and alludes to that feeling of half despair 
which every Geologist must have felt creeping over him, 
when, after reading ‘‘ many hundreds of pages, the student finds 

‘himself barely on the threshold of his subject, and with but a 
‘faint sketch even of the most prominent Geological features of 
‘ the country he at first thought so well known.” He may fairly 
claim the high and very honourable credit of having most labori- 
ously gone through, and most carefully compiled, the statements 
of all previous observers. He seems to have been fully aware of 
the difficulties attendant on this ungrateful task of generalizing 
from unconnected facts, and data loosely described ; ; and if he 
nas failed, his failure has arisen from too blind a confidence in 
the statements of others, and from his giving equal credit to all, 
however unequally qualified they may have been to offer an 
opinion, rather than from any want of labour on his part, or 
any absence of skill in combination or grouping. 

We shall not attempt to follow the author through his long 
paper, but confine ourselves to a passing allusion to some of the 
more prominent points. What the author’s “ Primitive Piv- 
TONIC ROCKS” (none of which he naively remarks have as yet 
been found, but to include which “ when they shall have been 
determined,” the group is provisionally introduced) may mean, 
we know not. Then we have, CAMBRIAN and SILURIAN ROCKS, 
the relations of which to these great fossiliferous groups in Europe, 
are determined solely on the fact of their containing slaty quartz, 
clay slates, quartzose gneiss, &c. Next we have a oreat group of 
Old Red Sandstone, “this Old Red being by Dr. “Carter subse- 
quently transferred to his Oolitic series, as Tara Sandstone. This 
group is founded on a series of beds which Dr. McClelland de- 
scribed as being beneath the coal measures of the Southern part 
of the Rajmahal Hills, and as he unhesitatingly referred all the 
coal of India, now prov ed to be of various ages, to the carboni- 
ferous epoch of European Geologists, he naturally concluded that 
the sandstones which he fancied to be below this coal must re- 
present the “ Old Red” of English Geologists. Now the whole 
of this beautiful superstructure, and the supposed establishment 
of a correlation between these important European groups 
and the Indian rocks, a correlation which we need scarcely say 
would be of the very highest interest and value, if established, 
fall at once to the ground, from the simple facts that these beds, 
so referred to the “ Old Red Sandstone,” from their supposed 
position, are actually above the coal of the same district, and 
not below it, whatever the age of that coal may be. 

But the most elaborate portion of the “summary” is Dr. 
Carter’s account of the Oolitic formation. As the typical locality 
of this great series, which he divides into three sub-groups, he 
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has taken the country of Bundeleund at Rewah. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this very ground which Dr. Carter never 
had the opportunity of seeing, has been examined by the geo- 
logical survey, who have clearly shewn that not only are none 
of the rocks which occur there referable to any of Dr. Carter’s 
subdivisions, but that they are of a totally different age. As 
yet these rocks have never yielded fossils, and therefore it 
is impossible to fix exactly their true epoch. But it seems per- 
fectly established that they are altogether different from the coal- 
bearing rocks of India. This is a most important fact, for it en- 
tirely upsets all the reasoning as to the so-called diamond sand- 
stones, diamond limestone, &c. Mr. Oldham, in bringing forward 
these facts at the Asiatic Society in 1856, proposed for this great 
group, which was then for the first time separated as a whole 
from the coal-bearing sandstones of India, the name of the 
VINDHYAN group. 

Passing on to the Cretaceous System, we are disposed to ask 
on what sufficient grounds Dr. Carter states that “ fossils pecu- 
‘ liar to the Lower Cretaceous and Upper Oolitic beds” occur in 
the rocks between Trichinopoly and Pondicherry. Of course such 
a phrase means, that fossils have been found there which are speci- 
fically identical with fossils which elsewhere are peculiar to 
these groups. Now if this be the meaning, and we presume it is, 
we are compelled to say that there is no ground whatever for 
the statement. Fossils which may be considered representatives 
of those, which in Europe are Upper Oolitic, do occur, but not 
one identical species. To quote Dr. McClelland’s authority 
on a question of this kind adds nothing to the proof; he neither 
had given that attention to the subject, which was necessary to 
enable him to offer an opinion, nor had he the necessary books of 
reference, or collections for comparison. And, while Dr. Royle’s 
opinion may have been excellent in questions connected with 
botany, it is certainly the first time we ever heard him given as 
an authority on fossil mollusca. In reality, the progress of dis- 
covery in that district tends to shew that there are beds belong- 
ing to a still more recent portion of the Cretaceous System 
than they were supposed to represent.* A most important dis- 
covery of fossils belonging to the same general epoch was made 
in 1857 by Captain Keatinge, near Bung, on the North bank 
of the Nerbudda, to the west of Mhow. The true relations, how- 
ever, of the rocks containing them to the other rocks of the dis- 
tricts, are not yet known. The fact of Cretaceous rocks occurring 
there is one of great interest, and we cannot help anticipating that 
future research will prove that they occur in other and perhaps 
many localities. The occurrence in India of any representatives 

* Jour. As. Soc, Bengal, 1858, p, 112. 
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whatever of the great Cretaceous System had long been denied, 
and the assertion has been continued, even after the beautiful 
collections made by Kaye and Cunliffe in Madras had been des- 
cribed and ayer by Forbes and Egerton,* and even then it was 
supposed that rocks of this age occurred nowhere else in India, 
until the zeal of Captain Keatinge brought those at Baug to light. 
It is scarcely probable that similar rocks will not be found ex- 
posed somewhere within the space of some hundreds of miles 
which intervene between Pondicherry and the Nerbudda. 

Dr. Cartez’s summary contains many valuable suggestions re- 
garding the “ Srappean Effusions,” which he divides into two 
distinct series; he devotes a considerable space to his “ Inter- 
trappe: mn Lacustrine Formation,” which he considers to represent 
the Miocene era of European geologists. A curious mistake is 
here made, which appears rather inexplicable. The author refers 
to this age, the “ Rajmahal Coal Formation” of Dr. McClelland, 
which that author unhesitatingly considered to be of the Carboni- 
ferous epoch! This strange reference depends upon an errone- 
ous statement made by Dr. McClelland in his re port in 1848 -49, 
that these beds “rested on beds of secondary trap.” This 
error was, however, corrected so long since as 1854 by Mr. 
Oldham.ft There is altogether, as regards this grouping, that 
strange confusion which must nec essarily arise from badly des- 
cribed facts on the one hand, and an absence of any actual 
knowledge of the country, on the other. 

We have alluded to these inconsistencies and errors, not from 
a wish to throw any discredit on Dr. Carter’s summary, which 
we consider most valuable, but simply to shew how impossible was 
the task he undertook, without the advantages of personal ex- 
amination. The few examples we have given will shew that he 
has, in one place, admitted as authoritative the distinctions esta- 
blished by some previous author, and in another case, altogether 
rejected the statements of the same person, and this without 
any assigned reason, other than that of making all harmonize 
with asystem. In truth, under the circumstances of the case, 
the inevitable result of such an attempt with the resources at 
command, exceedingly limited in amount, and exceedingly vari- 
ous in authority and value, must have been a failure, if success 
be considered to consist in the attainment of anything like an 
accurate summary of facts. In such a summary, w here the 
casual remark of a hurried traveller, who probably never devot- 
ed five minutes to the investig anon of any rock, is vested with 
the same authority as the more detailed and careful examinations 
of those who certainly knew something of the questions they 

Trans : Geological Socie ty, oe Vol. vii. 
+ Jour, As. Soc, Bengal, 1854: p. 263. 
Marcu, 1859. 
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studied, confusion is of course the necessary consequence. In 
grouping such previous observations, it by no means suffices 
that all the fragments of former sketches should be joined in 
one picture; the hand of a master acquainted with the ground, 
and thus enabled to interpret the meaning of those scratchy out- 
lines, must be exerted with as great care in removing their faul- 
ty detail, as in supplying the few touches required to harmonize 
the whole. 

The structure of Bombay itself has been described both by Dr. 
Carter and Dr. Buist, and much light has been thrown upon the 
peculiar and very interesting geological features of that island. 
The former author would seem to have an irresistible love for 
numbering and naming, and to be gifted by nature with a kind 
of method, which would render his services invaluable in charge 
of some extended collection. We will quote here a short sen- 
tence in illustration of this. He describes four distinct periods 
in the fermation of Bombay : Ist, that of the Primary Volcanic 
or Trappean [iffusions: 2nd, that of the deposit of the Fresh- 
water Strata: 3rdly, &c. &c. And he then proceeds to describe 
these four periods in order. “1st Pertop. With the rocks 
‘of this period we have little or nothing to do, as they form no 

‘ part, so far as my observations extend, of the Island of Bombay.” 

If so, it is difficult to see how they can properly be brought into 
a description of that island, excepting on the conviction of a sys- 
tematic mind that something must have preceded the earliest 
known beds in that locality. It is an easy task to multiply peri- 
ods and times on this elephant-tortoise plan! But it is rather 
inconsistent with the requirements of a descriptive paper, to 
pass from an account of what is seen, into speculations as to what 
is unseen. 

Dr. Buist’s paper is of a different character, and deals more 
with practical results. In the same volume are two excellent com- 
munications from Lieutenant Aytoun, and some valuable contri- 
butions by Dr. Carter to our knowledge of the geology of Ara- 
bia and Scinde, and of the F oraminifera which occur in such 
countless numbers in those districts. 

Passing from Bombay towards Bengal, one of the most in- 
teresting papers which the last ten years have produced, is Cap- 
tain R. Strachey’s account of parts of the Himalaya and of Thi- 
bet.* To the North of the outer watershed of the Himalaya, and 
at an elevation of 14,000 to 16,000 feet above the sea, there occurs 
an immense plain composed of nearly horizontal beds of Terti- 
ary age. These extend for some 120 miles in length, with a 
breadth varying from 15 to 60 miles, and are intersected by nu- 
merous ravines of stupendous depth and size, the result appa- 

* Quar. Jour. Geol, Soc., London : Vol. vii., p. 292, 1851. 
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rently of the long continued erosion by the waters of the rivers 
which now flow in those ravines. These beds yielded to the hur- 
ried inspection of Captain Strachey, who could only bring away 
a few things, remains of Hippotherium, Horse, Rhinoceros, Ele- 
phant and of Ruminants; and the beds are supposed to be of 
about the same age as those so well known to geologists from 
the researches and collections of Falconer and Cautley.* (more 
recent ?) 

Captain Strachey’s section represents, near the plains of Hin- 
dostan, a considerable thickness of “ Secondary” rocks in junc- 
tion with these Sewaliks from which, he states, he had pro- 
cured “ what he believed to be the impression of a Trilobite.” 
We think we are correct in stating that this supposed Trilobite 
turned out, on closer examination, to be no fossil at all, but sim- 
ply a concretion in the clayey bed. The fossil evidence from 
these rocks is, therefore, confined to a few imperfect vegetable 
remains. In these rocks are stated to occur seams of lignite, 
and a frequent association of marl and gypsum, and sometimes 
of salt springs. From the mineral character Captain Strachey 
surmised that these beds were of Saliferous age, and were a con- 
tinuation of the strata containing rock-salt in the Punjab. (These 
Punjab rocks have since been proved not to be of this supposed 
age.) With this view we cannot agree at all, and we would 
suggest as an important subject of enquiry for any geologist vi- 
siting these hills, whether these beds are “ Secondary” at all, and 
whether they do not form a part of a great series of beds con- 
stituting a portion of the Tertiary rocks of that country, and 
above (not below) the important Nummulitic group, whether they 
are not in reality the representatives of that “ Gypsiferous series” 
which Loftus has so admirably described in his valuable memoir 
on the geology of the Turko-Persian frontier.t which group 
appears, judging from published accounts, to be also represented 
in Western India, and which also appears far to the East in 
Burmah, as Mr. Oldham has recorded in his account of the geo- 
logy of the Irrawaddee.t In the second edition of his report 
on the Khasi hills, the same author refers more forcibly to this 
series, and alludes to the probable occurrence of it in Eastern 


Bengal. He says.|| 


“ Again in connexion with the occurrence of an upper group resting 


* To the great regret of all geologists, and to the great discredit of the authors, 
the splendid work commenced by them many years since,—The Fauna Anti- 
qua Sivalensis—is still in precisely the same incomplete state, in which it was 10 years 
since, 

+ Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., London : Vol. xi., p. 247. 
t Yule’s Mission to Ava, p. 309, 
| p. 171. 
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upon the true Nummulitic rocks, in all known localities, extending from 
Arabia and Persia on the West, to Burmah on the East, this upper group 
being characte rized generally by the presence of gypsum and of petro- 
leum (the “ Gyps iferous” series of Loftus) I would allude to the occur- 
rence of petroleum springs in the vicinity of Cherra, and also further to 
the East, near Cachar, as an additionai proof of the remarkable constan- 
cy in general character and detail, which this important group of rocks 
presents over a widely extended area.”* 


There have been reports, both by Dr. Fleming and Mr. 
Theobald, on the geology of that most interesting portion of the 
Punjab, the Salt-range. But very much yet remains to be done 
there, before we can say that there is any connected account of 
its structure; and the paleontological evidence which its rocks 
seem to contain in abundance, must be worked out carefully, 
not in the strangely confused way in which it has hitherto been 
brought up. That there are, in that part of the country, repre-~ 
sentatives of almost the whole series of Indian rocks, appears 
certain from the few fossils which have been procured. And 
it will be a noble field for any one, who may have the oppor- 
tunity and ability to work it out. From the recent alluvial 
beds, downwards through the Sewaliks, with their rich fauna, 
to the Nummulitic group, with its beautifully varied series of 
marine molluscs, thence to the Jurassic, and Triassic, the Per- 
mian (undoubtedly proved to exist by some few fossils we have) 
Carboniferous, Devonian, and Silurian, this portion of our In- 
dian Empire appears to possess the most complete and satisfac- 
tory series of successive formations, which h: ave yet been made 
out. But it is still almost a “ terra incognita.’ 

In connection with one of the great formations we have just 
alluded to, we would notice the s spler idid and valuable contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the Nummulitic group in general, and 
that of India in particular, the title of which we have given 
among others at the head ‘of this Article. M. M. D’ Archiac 
and Haime have certainly, by their beautifully illustrated and 
most carefully edited wor k, done more to elucidate this series 
than any other labourers in the field. We would only say to 
others, go and do likewise for other formations equally impor- 
tant. 

The first portion of this work is devoted to a masterly exposi- 
tion of the structure, history and relations of those most inter- 
esting fossils, the Nummulites and other allied Rhizopoda; 
the second portion to the description, with beautifully executed 
lithographs, of all the fossil invertebrata, as yet known from the 
Indian rocks, representing this great sub-division of the Eocene 


* Mem, Geological Sur, of India; Vol, 1, Part IT. 
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epoch. One word of caution here for future enquirers. It is 
this; the materials from which the authors worked had been 
contributed by many hands, and had frequently been collected 
under circum: ‘tances of considerable difficulty and even danger 
(witness Vicary’s noble efforts, when marching with troops in the 
face of a watchful and treacherous enemy ) and it was therefore 
scarcely possible to avoid sometimes wr ae and intermingling 
of specimens. In a few cases, we believe, this has occurred, 
and it will be found that some of the fossils described in this most 
valuable memoir in reality do not belong to the Nummulitic 
croup, but to rocks of a more recent date. These cases are, 
however, but few, and by their very rarity shew the care with 
which such a work, prepared thousands of miles from the coun- 
try whence the fossils were derived, and prepared from materials 
collected from various and distant localities, by many different 
obser vers, has been executed. To all students of Indian geo- 
logy, it must ever remain a standard work of reference. 

We have above limited the period over which we would ex- 
tend our review to the last ten years. During this time the only 
truly geological additions to the knowledge of the structure of 
Bengal proper, are to be found in the memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India, and in the detached papers by the officers of 
that establishment. To them we are indebted for the first lifting 
even of the corner of the thick veil, which cast so much doubt 
and difficulty over the question of the age of some of the most 
important groups of rocks in Eastern India. Previously to the 
commencement of their enquiries, all the coal beds of Bengal, and 
of India at large, were indiscriminately placed as truly Carboni- 
ferous, by the official report of the coal committee. The Sur- 
vey has shewn them to be of very different ages, and it is even 
more than doubtful whether any are really Carboniferous ; the 
great group of sandstone connected with these coal beds has 
been proved to belong to three or four different series ; and many 
of the apparent anomalies thus at once take their appropriate 
places in order and succession. Some of the laws which have 
regulated the disturbances to which these rocks have been sub- 
jected, the lines of the great dislocations and the consequences 
of them, have also been shewn. It is not as yet possible to re~ 
duce all these to their proper system, and to fix the relative age 
of each, but much has been done. In Central India, also, the 
very locality, taken by previous writers as the ty pical represen- 
tative of their so-called Oolitic formation, has been shewn to 
belong to a totally different age, and to have no affinity whatever 
with the rocks to which it was referred. And the Vindhyan 
croup of the Geological Survey classification stands out boldly, 
as one of the great landmarks of Indian geology. There have 
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been fixed besides, the great groups or formations of the Tal- 
cheer, the Damuda and the Mahadeva, all great series of rocks re- 
presenting great lapses of time, and separated by intervals marked 
by the unconformity of their superposition. ‘To the detailed 
reports of the Survey we must refer for the proofs on which this 
classification is based. 

In the various summaries of their proceedings submitted to 
Government from time to time by the brothers Schlagintweit, in 
connexion with the Magnetic Survey of India, some of their 
geological results are given. It would be scarcely fair to look 
to such brief abstracts for any important facts, and we must 
await the publication of their details. There is but little geo- 
logical information given, and even that little has in many res- 
pects been proved quite untenable, by the more careful or subse- 
quent examination of the officers of the Geological Survey. We 
shall not, therefore, delay here to notice these reports. 

Turn we now to Madras. The principal publications bearing on 
the geology of the Madras Presidency, have issued from the Go- 
vernment Central Museum, Contributions of the kind published 
in the catalogues, &c. of that institution, cannot fairly be expect- 
ed to be of that general character, or high stamp, which would 
mark them as valuable additions to a general knowledge of 
the structure of the country; they naturally, indeed almost 
inevitably, assume the form of merely descriptive catalogues. 
But even catalogues can be rendered valuable, when pro- 
perly arranged, a credit which we regret to say we can- 
not assign to those of the Madras museum. Presuming that 
the objects catalogued have been themselves arranged in the 
order in which they are so numbered and named, we ask 
of what possible service can a collection of natural objects, 
of fossils for example, prove, when arranged without any 
regard to the affinities of the organisms it contains, but sim- 
ply in the alphabetical order of the first letter of the 
names! How can the student learn anything, but confusion 
of ideas, from seeing thus mixed up plants and other terrestrial 
remains with marine shells and fishes, &c. Let any one read the 
following, taken from the catalogue headed Paleontology, and 
judge for himself what a clear notion he would obtain of the 
physical conditions under which the beds containing the several 
fossils were deposited. Astrea, Astarte, Ceriopora, Cidaris, 
Coral rag (is “ Coral rag,” a bivalve shell, a sea urchin, or a 
coral; we always thought it was a rock) Lithodomus, Nucleo- 
lites, Pecten Pentacimites (sic) Terebratula, Pecopteris, ! ! 
again, Astrea, Bellerophon, Cyathophyllum, Goniatites, Pha- 
cops, Spirifer, Cytherea, Euomphalus, Freshwater limestone ( to 
what group of fossils this is supposed to belong we are not in- 
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formed) Fusus, Lymnea, &c. !! Here we have deep-sea shells 
walking arm in arm with ferns and land plants, and salt water 
crabs and urchins paying a morning visit to, and sitting in the 
most friendly proximity with, land and freshwater shells. There 
are similar cases on almost every page. Nor are the other ca- 
talogues in much better order. Take the minerals: a large series 
has evidently been purchased from the well known dealer at 
Bonn, and the ordinary labels always issued by Krantz with his 
minerals, and which are printed in French, German and Eng- 
lish, have simply been reprinted. The catalogue of recent Mol- 
lusca is a mere string of names, with scarcely a single locality 
given, and with s scarcely a single reference to the authors who 
have described them, and those for the most part erroneously 
printed.* 

rl ° . —_ - 1 

The instances we have given above have been taken without the 
slightest selection from page after page as we opened the cata- 
logue. Was ever such utter confusion put forward as tending to 
be of service to the students? We perfectly agree with the 
editor in his preface to the same catalogue, that few even among 
long-established museums can shew a more varied collection, but 
we differ altogether from his notion that a good opportunity is now 
afforded “ those desirous of studying the natural history, the 
fauna and flora of geology, the now extinct plants and animals 
which have in succession, through immense geological periods, 
been the occupants of the earth.” We pity the ‘student who 
has to work his way through such a mass of unarranged materi- 
als. We have no hesitation in saying that, if the museum at 
Madras be in reality arranged in the same way as its catalogues 
are (which we presume to be the case, ) every well-wisher of 
sound knowledge, instead of finding a source of congratulation in 
the very large numbers of visitors, which are monthly paraded in 
the newspapers, must on the contrary regret that they should 
be led to the adoption of erroneous notions by the pretence of 
knowledge, and the assumption of authority, in which every 
thing is put forward. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood in these remarks. The 
number and variety of the collections brought together, justify the 
fullest appreciation of the evidently untiring zeal and energy, 
which the officer in charge of those collections has brought to 
the duty. We are here only protesting against an exhibition 
of the false principle and system which pervades many things in 
this country, the idea, that those may be competent to direct 
an institution like this, who are themselves ignorant of the 
subjects intended to be illustrated ; that the labours of others can 


* Xmong the Standard Works referred to as authorities on British shells, we find 
Maunder’s Treasury. 
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be properly or effectively guided by those who know not 
the mode or the end of those labours. If a museum like this at 
Madras is to be a geological museum, a geologist is, and can 
be, the only person capable of arranging it or of even knowing 
what to arrange. If it be a natural history collection, one who 
is at least capable of distinguishing an eel from a serpent, and 
who can see that mere external resemblance in form is no sufh- 
cient ground of placing them together, must be in charge. It is 
something infinitely worse than a mere mistake, to suppose that 
the true purposes of a museum can be served by the accumula- 
os of a mass of materials, and that the value of the collection 

an be, in the slightest degree, estimated by the number of its 
specimens. There may be millions of utterly useless rubbish, 
which would be much more profitably employed in metalling 
the roads, than jn lumbering the glass-cases of what assumes to 
be a scientific collection. But who is to select? Who is to reject ? 
If the controller have not the information requisite to enable 
him to do so with advantage, his subordinates are not likely to 
have. And so rubbish goes on rapidly accumulating. Such 
a collection, so put together, (we cannot say arranged,) placed 
in good rooms with ood light, may be an ‘inducement to wile 
away an idle hour, and may bring together crowds of children to 
romp among its cases,* but it can never teach, it can never in- 
struct, it can never idee a thought. 

We regret tobe compelled by a sense of justice, to speak in 
terms of unmitigate 1d censure of another publication relating to 
Madras. In the ‘** Reports of the Juries of the Madras Exhibi- 
‘tion of 1857,’ ’ published by authority, and issuing with all the 
sanction which is derived from an association of those members 
of the community who are supposed to be acquainted with, or 


* The latest published report of the museum at Madras to which we have 
access, is dated July 1856. In this the number of visitors for the year ending 30th 
June 1856, is given as 368,873. And this number is contrasted with the numbers 
visiting the British Museum, Kew Gardens, &c. It is shewn that the numbers in 
Madras exceed the numbers visiting either of those establishments, by about 
20,000 annually. This result certainly struck us as remarkable and unexpected. 
We concluded that there must be some peculiarity in the case unexplained, or 
that the worthy people of Madras had exceedingly little to occupy their time, ‘and 
therefore took liberal advantage of one of the few public places of resort, which were 
accessible to them. We were led to make enquiries on tke subject; and we will 
here state the result of those enquiries, without vouching for the truth of the state- 
ment, which however we had from several persons. Our readers are aware that 
in the British Museum a record is kept of those only who actually enter the build- 
ing, in the Kew Gardens of those only who enter the gardens. In Madras, however, 
we are informed, that al] servants accompanying their masters to the entrance are 
carefully entered as well, and that thus each carriage which arrives adds at least 
two to the numbers of the visitors, besides the persons actually conveyed by it. 
Knowing the number of attendants who usually accompany Indian visitors, the 
explanation certainly carries with it a considerable degree of verisimilitude, and 
to a great extent explains the almost incredibly large numbers given, 
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interested in, the several classes into which the objects exhibited 
were sub-divided, and whose names are collectively given as con- 
ferring a sanction on the statements and decisions of the Juries, 
we find the first report relates to “ mining, quarrying, metallur- 
‘gical operations and mineral products.” To this report are ap- 
pended a series of circulars oftering rewards for the discovery of 
«* Blue Mountain Limestone,” and of * illustrated circulars” on 
what the author is pleased to call “ Practical Geology.” There 
is not a single page of all these which does not contain some of 
the most glaring, and, if they were not at the same time mischiev- 
ous, some of the most laughable, mistakes. To a geologist the 
mere mention of some of these will suffice, we find “ shells from 
‘the Greensand or Muschelkalk formations, one of the lowest of 
‘the Cretaceous group ;” rocks of blue Mountain Limestone con- 
taining numerous Silurian fossils! In the Silurian rocks we are 
told, that among other fossils occur some of the two principal 
groups of coral animals, as Hemicosmites pyriformis!! (shade 
of Von-Buch! where art thou?) “ No indications of reptiles” it 
is said “ have yet been met with in this group (Upper Silurian) 
‘and this agrees beautifully with the Mosaic account of the crea- 
‘tion detailed from the 20th to 23rd verse of the lst chapter of 
‘ Genesis ; it is probable that the fifth period or day corresponds” 
&e., &e. First the agreement is said to be beautiful, and then it 
comes out, that this beautiful agreement rests entirely on a pro- 
bability, a probability which we need scarcely assure our readers, 
is entirely of the writer’s own assumption. Again, “among the 
‘Cephalopoda’ (the Old Red Sandstone series) we find Clymenia, 
also Bellerophon (!) and Orthoceras” nor is this a mistake, for we find 
the same strange assertion repeated on the next page in reference 
to the Mountain Limestone. ** Of the class Cephalopoda, the Ortho- 
‘ceratite or siphuncled and chambered shell like a straight Nau- 
‘tilus is abundant. ‘The genera Goniatites and Bellerophon are 
‘also abundant, and are not found in strata of later date. The 
‘ shell of the latter is without chambers, and resembles the living Ar- 
‘gonaut ; of the same class is the Nautilus Koninckii.” Could we 
quote anything more laughably disgraceful. But all these fos- 
sils referred to are figured! we find too, “ fragments of coral, ap- 
‘ parently Encrinites,” given not once, but several times. “ Cycas, a 
‘tree fern” is a botanical discovery which would be interesting, if 
only proven. But we could go on quoting such statements almost 
without end. Then we have the same beds occurring in the same 
districts, referred indifferently, in different portions of the report, to 
the New Red Sandstone, to the Permian and to the Old Red. “ An 
“extensive bed of the Muschelkalk, with some of the fossils above 
*‘ described, occurs at Ootatoor,” is stated on one page, while these 
same fossils are, on an adjoining page, stated to be Cretaceous! 
Manco, 1859, R 
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The whole series concludes with the statement, “ The above 
‘series which describe and illustrate the fossils and strata near- 
‘est to the coal, have been prepared with the view of communi- 
‘ cating informatien (?) on this subject.’ 

We regret to see the names of some worthy cultivators of 
science associated with these reports. We do not think it pos- 
sible that the zealous companion of Kaye who first brought to 
light the beautiful fossils found near Ootatoor and Pondie sherry, 
can have seen, much less have approved of such reports. Had he 
seen them, such errors could not have escaped his correction. So 
long as these-circulars were confined to a local journal, they of 
course came before the public with only that amount of autho- 
rity attached to them, which the name of the editor conveyed. But 
authority, as the reports of juries officially 


when issued by 
selected to pass a solemn verdict on collections officially call- 


the head of the Government, they assume a 
different character altogether. We protest against such a mis- 
application of public money in thus spreadii ie error; we cannot 
allow ourselves, even by implication, to be made the laughing- 
stock of the geological world, which we should be if such ab- 
surdities were permitted to pass unrebuked. 


But sad as is the ignorance thus displ: wyed, our object in thus 
nt from any desire 


ed together by 


strongly calling attention to it, 1s far differ 
merely to find iault. We have done so with a spec ial end and pur- 
pose, which will appear more fully inthe succeeding pages. And that 
purpose is simply this. We desire to draw from ail these facts 
their moral, and that moral we believe to be most clearly, that such 


mistakes not only will occur, such errors not only will be made, 


but that they must be expected to occur oe must be looked for 
ds inevitable, until there be some sound means of general & ae 
tion in these applied sciences. If those mea ns really existed, 
would be simply impossible to find among half a dozen educ: ie 
gentlemen, one who could openly and public ly set forth such 
extravagance ies as * inf rmation. 

We turn, with pleasure, to some of the most valuable contri- 
butions to the geok ry ¢ hidia. which have appeared during the 
last ten years, ie ‘ies labours of the Rev. Messrs. Hislop 
and Hunter in ‘the district of Nagpore.* ‘These gentlemen 
busily and devotedly engaged in conducting a large and impor- 
tant missionary establishment, to which were attached valuable 
schools requiring constant paddianiolancs and "are, have yet 
found time, snatched at intervals from their more pressing duties, 
to bring together and combine into most excellent descriptive 
papers, the detached observations which they were enabled to 

* Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., London, Vol. xi., p. 345 and 555, 1855, 
Jour. As, Soc., Bengal, Vol, xxiv") p. 347, 1895. 
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make during their annual tours, visiting their out-stations, and 
marching from village to village proc laiming to the benighted 
inhabitants the olorious tidings of that Gos pel whose ministers 

they were. Few districts have received more able illustration, 
ven from professional geologists, than has the vicinity of Nag- 
pore from these zealous missionaries. Mr. Hislop has continu- 
ed his labours, and since he has been deprived of the aid of his 
fellow-worker, has found time to discuss in some valuable papers 

the more theoretical questions of the geological age of the rocks 
he had before described. We would point to these most impor- 
tant communications, as almost the only instances within the pe- 
riod to which we have limited ourselves, of local contributions 
from permanent residents to the geology of their immediate 
neighbourhood, Mr. Hislop’: own experience, so clearly told in 
his brief history of the successive stages in his geological dis- 
coveries, shews how slowly, how gradually, evidence after evi- 
dence accumulated; how one season yielded one fact, the succeed- 
ing season another, until after years of untiring and unbroken 

applic ation, he was at last able to think that sufficient material 
had been brought together to justify his reasoning on the 
whole, and attempting to bring all into one co-ordination or sys- 
tem. We know of no brighter instance of the value of early 
training and habits of observation, than we find in these papers. 
Premising that the general result of these enquiries was sub- 
mitted to the Geological Society of London in 1854, we would 
quote here the words of the author. T hey seem to us to tell sim- 
ply and forcibly the progress of his discoveries, and to show 
how steadily each successive day was forced to throw an addi- 
tional ray of light on the whole, while at the same time they 
prove by actual example the truth of a remark we made above, 
that the enquirer in India will never have to complain of want 
of aid, or sympathy, zealously and frankly afforded to him. 
Mr. Hislop says ;— 


“ In 1845 I procured a few fossils of the same kind from the Kampti 
sandstone, and two years subsequently my esteemed colleague, the Rev. 
R. Hunter, and myself, fell in with them in the contemporaneous strata 
of Chanda eighty miles south of Nagpore. None of these specimens, 
however, were ‘preserved, nor was anything further done by us or by 
others to understand the paleontology of this part of India, until 
June 1851, when, walking with my fellow-labourer in the neighbourhood 
of our residence, two or three Physas, in a deposit enclosed in a trap 
hill about a mile west of Sitabaldi, and two miles in the same direction 
from Nagpore, forced themselves on my notice. They were at once refer- 
red to the fossils which Voysey and Malcolmson had discovered in a 
similar situation, and the deposit in which they occur was identified 
with the fresh-water formation that they had traced in several parts of 
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the Nizam’s territory, and at Chikni and Hinganghat in this state. In 
a few days after, at the same spot, I found the first bone, and Mr. 
Hunter the first tooth ; and, after a week or two, on Takli plain, about 
24 miles N. W. of Nagpore, I met with the first Fruit and Entomostracan. 
About the same time, from observing the traces of ancient vegetation on 
the soft clayey sandstone, used in the absence of chalk for whitening 
the writing boards in our mission schools, I was led to make inquiries 
about the locality from which it was brought, which ended in the dis- 
eovery of Glossopteris and Phyllotheca, and some seeds or seed-vessels at 
Bokhara, six miles north of Nagpore. Ere long we were joined by our 
friend Captain Wapshare, Judge Advocate of the Nagpore Subsidiary 
loree, who added many valuable vegetable remains to our collection ; and 
it is to his able and generous efforts that we owe, among other rare ac- 
quisitions, the first palm and the first mulberry-like fruits, From the 
red shale of Korhadi, seven miles north of Nagpore, I procured tracks of 
Annelids, and more recently, im combination with them, the foot-marks 
ef some reptile: and towards the end of the year, in company with 
Lieutenant Sankey of the Madras Engineers, I visited Silewada, twelve 
miles north of Nagpore, where the sandstone yielded a profusion of rich 
and most beautiful specimens of Glossopteris, aud whence have since been 
obtained a variety of Exogenous stems, several species of Phyllotheca, and 
an interesting specimen, contributed by Mr. Hunter, of an allied genus, 
which by Lindley and Hutton is reckonedanu Lqguisetum, and by Bunbury 
probably an Asferophyllites.* A mission tour, undertaken about the same 
time, conducted my colleague and myself past the fresh-water formation 
at Pahadsingha, forty miles W. N. W. of Nagpore, in which was detected 
an abundance of fish-scales dispersed through the stone. On our re- 
turn, Mr. Hunter, among the seeds and fruits of Takli, discovered 
the first specimen and the greater part of our fossil Coleoptera ; while 
we received an aceession to our collection of shells from Dr. J. Miller, 
then of the 10th Regiment Madras N. L, who, while on an excursion 
with Dr. Fitzgerald, had found the fresh-water formation at Butara 
near Machhagodi, eighty miles north of Nagpore, and also from Mr. 
Sankey, who had fallen in with it at Pilkapahad, twenty-five miles to 
the north-west. The latter-named officer, after discovering in the 
Kampti quarries the first Vertebraria, a fine species of Phyllotheca, a 
long endegenous leaf, and an abundant kind of seed, all of which he 
liberally handed over to us, proceeded, along with Dr. Jerdon, the In- 
dian ornithologist, in the direction of Butéra and the Mahadewa Hills,t 
whence they returned with several new fossils belonging to our Eastern 
Coal-formation, and excellent specimens of the shells previously collect- 
ed by Dr. Miller, agreeing in general with those of this neighbourhood. 
In a portion of the Butéré rock which they kindly gave me, | was struck 
with the appearance of a diminutive creature, which proved to be a se- 
eond genus of the Entomostraca, Ere the first anniversary of the dis- 
eovery of our earliest Physa had come round, several other localities had 
been ascertained for both the fresh-water and sandstone fossils, and 


* Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., Vol. vii., p. 189. 
Quarterly Journal Geological Society, Vol. x., p. 55. 
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observations had been made on the remains of quadrupeds and shells 
imbedded in comparatively recent deposits. Since that, on our annual 
mission tours, we have become acquainted with a productive site for 
sandstone organisms at Mangali, sixty miles south of Nagpore, which 
has afforded a few unusual vegetable remains, a species of Lstheria, scales 
and jaws of fish, and the entire head of a Saurian ; we have passed 
through districts abounding in laterite and iron ore, and have increased 
our knowledge of the geological structure of the country generally.” 

If we could only induce others to follow in the footsteps of 
these worthy men, to lose no opportunity of bringing together 
the facts they met with, and collecting the evidences of those 
facts, how much might we not hope to gain, how rapidly might 
we not expect to extend the domain of our knowledge. 

{t detracts not in the slightest degree from the value of Mr. 
Hlislop’s papers, that the progress of investigation has shewn him 
to be in error on several points. Their value consists, not so 
much in their perfection or completeness, as in the fidelity with 
which only that which was seen is stated, and the perfect dis- 
tinctness with which those facts, and the reasoning founded on 
them, are stamped. ‘The facts remain, the reasonings are of 
course subject to much modification in consequence of extended 
knowledge. Nor could it be with any justice anticipated, that 
detached observations made during successive seasons and at 
long intervals, made too under the pressure of more important and 
trying duties, often unavoidably left unfinished and incomplete 
in the hurry of other engagements, it could not, we say, be fairly 
anticipated that such observations would yield the same fruit 
as a systematic examination of the country.* From this it has 
resulted that several of Mr. Hislop’s conclusions must be modi- 
fied, and in fact have been modified, by the more detailed exa- 
minations of the Geological Survey. Mr. Hislop refers the whole 
of the sandstone beds to one series, and considers them the same 
as the sandstones previously divided by Dr. Carter in his 
Summary into three sub-groups. On the contrary the Geological 
Survey has shewn that they are entirely distinct from these 
latter, and that they are themselves referrible to two or three 
groups separated by marked unconformity. It is probable that 
Mr. Hislop’s “ Upper Sandstone Series” of his later papers, or the 
“Tron Sandstone” of his earlier, belongs to the same group as the 
Mahadeva of the Geological Survey. His second group or his“ La- 

‘minated Series” is probably the representative of the Damoodah 
beds of the same authors. But if this be so, there is at Nagpore a to- 
tal absence of amost important group of beds, which form the upper 


* We would here mention that to other missionaries also we are indebted for 
geological contributions. See the papers by the Rev. Mr, Muzzy and Dr, Caldwell 
in the re ports of Govt, Central Museum, Madras, 1850, 
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portion of the aqueous rocks in the Rajm: vhal district, and which 
are also seen in the Nerbudda valley. The whole of them are 
unhesitatingly called Jur issIc by Mir. Hislop. Whether this 
will finally eoed to be their true epoch remains to be proved. 
But to those interested in the matter, we would st rg the pro- 
priety of considering the remarks of the geological surveyors 
in their report on the analogous field of Taicheer, where the 
probability of some at least of the rocks eesatbaal by Mr. His- 
lop proving to be of Permian ace, is f fore ibly pomited out.* 

We find too that Mr. His lop | himself has considerably altered 
his opinion, for in a brief summary of some of lis results, which 
he communicated to the Asiatic Society in Bombay before sail- 
ing for Europe, he speaks of these rocks, as Triassic or Liassic, 
basing his opinion n on the occurrence of fossil fish-teeth ( Cerato- 
dus) which he had at first supposed to be from Tertiary beds. 
We do not in reality think it a matter of any importance, at 
the present, whether these beds be Jurassic, or Triassic or even 
Palxozoic. What every sound geologist desires to learn is the 
succession of these beds, the mode in which one depends on the 
other, how one has grown from the other, in fact their history. 
We accept, therefore, the system adopted by the Geological 
Sarvey in India, of giving local names to these groups, leaving 
the determination of their true affinities, as compared with 
established European groups, for future research. Such names 
are useful ns the time, in giving definite and brief terms by 


= 
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which to distinguish certain groups of beds, and so avoiding 
much circumlocution, and when the epoch to which such belong 
is clearly established, they are readily merged into the larger 
and more general classification, based on wider investigations. 
As regards geological maps, India has received during the 
last ten years a few valuable contributions. Foremost among 
these, from the fact of its referring to the emp ire at large, 
more than from the accuracy or detail of its information, we 
would plac e, the eeneral sketch of the Ph rysical and Geological 
features of British India, by _ Greenough, published in 1855. 
To all who had the pleasure of being acquainted with that 
able and original thinker, mn pe om the progress of sound views 
in Geologic ‘al Science is much indebted, and who never hesitated 
boldly to withstand any tendency on the part of its cultivators 
to run riot with any favorite do; ema or any “ authorized” opi- 
nion, his excessive partiality for maps of all kinds was well- 
know n. Maps were employed by him as a means of exhibiting 
facts and phenomena which it would scare ely occur to others 
thus to record; the desire of locating, geographically, any 
statement, whether relating to his own favorite study, geology, 
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* Memoirs of Geological Survey of ludia, Part L. pp. $1, $2 
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or to any other, seems to have been with him irresistible. To 
some feeling of this kind, we presume, is to be attributed the 
commencement of this map of India. [Every fact bearing on 
the geological structure of the country, whic h was met with in 
the course of his extensive reading, was jotted down on a map 
of the country at the point eae it was stated to occur. The 
localities of minerals, of fossils, of coal, &c., thus became noted ; 

the outline of different rocks, as described or mapped by others, 
was transferred to his own map; and as materials thus accumu- 
lated, the various detached and isolated points of the bounda- 
ries were united and rendered in some degree consistent. This, 
in reality, was the only original work contributed by Mr. 
Greenough to the map; and in many ¢ases this has been very 
ingeniously and cleverly done. That the map however wa 

suffered to remain as it was compiled, with, in several places, 
contradictory and incredible statements on the face of it, was, 


unfortunately, caused by its compiler having bee n lost to the 


world of science before its publication was completed, and is a 
proot that the mode of compilation was that we have suggest- 


ed. 

Defective, however, as this map is, and as indeed every such 
first attempt must be, and having no pretence whatever to be 
more than a pictorial representation of the extent of area over 
which certain rocks are known to extend (no attempt even being 
made to point out the true geological relations of those rocks) 
it has unquestionably been of very essential service. There are 
many persons who will examine and comprehend such an ap- 
peal to the eye, who would never trouble themselves to study 
a detailed description. And the very desire to correct the er- 
rors of such a map wi il in itself lead to enquiry. 

In 1852 a valuable resu me of all the intormation ac quired by 
Captain W. 8S. Sherwill during his long continued connection 
with the Revenue Survey, was embodied in a geological map of 
Bengal. We would express our great regret that the topogra- 
phy of this map, * well as that of Mr. Greenough, should be 
so very defective. Old maps, the best probably that existed 
at the time these i were commenced, have been used, 
and the more recent additions to, or corrections of previous 
knowledge, have not been embodied. But until the general 
survey of the country is more advanced such errors are unavoida- 
ble. In Captain Sherwill’s map, we have one of those most 
useful compilations, in which facts are rapidly, and in several 
points, most successfully grouped into a few general classes, by 
which the eye quickly seizes on the prominent conditions, while 
the minutix of detail are neglected. And this is no mean ad- 
vantage. The map must however be looked upon rather as eco- 
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nomical than geological. Indeed in its geology there are some 
strange inconsistencies. Would our readers tancy an historian 
in tracing out the succession of events in the English annals, 
placing the reign of our Sixth Edward prior to that of John, 
and proving, to his own satisfaction at least, that the unwilling 
concession of their chartered rights to the bold and manly barons 
of the latter, was only the result of the yielding piety of the former. 
Let our readers, we say, fancy this, and they will have an in- 
stance somewhat analogous to the reading which the author of this 
map gives of some passages in the history “of the geological changes 
which have occurred within the area of his map. We find 
* Old Red Sandstone,” resting on, and therefore subsequent to, 
“Mountain Limestone,” both being undisturbed! In his sec- 
tions also, we see some 300 feet in thickness of Asbestus forming 
a regular bed resting upon Hornblende, and covered by Laterite, 
a statement which, to use a common phrase “ requires confirma- 
‘ tion.” 

To the same author we owe two very interesting papers, in 
which some geological facts of value are given. In one he des- 
cribes the district of the Rajmahal Hills ;* in the other the trip to 
the snowy regions north of Darjeeling.t Conv eyed in a charming 
style, the reader is led along with ail the enjoyment, but not the 
fatigue of his traveller. T he geological facts are, however, only 
incidentally noticed, and these contributions can scarcely be con- 
sidered as fairly belonging to our subject. ‘The previous sepa- 
rate maps of Capt. Sher will, of the districts of Behar, Shahabad, 
and part of Bhaugulpore, were all embodied in his subsequent 
general map, and need not therefore be referred to. ‘The geolo- 
gical maps of the districts reported on by the Geological Surv vey, 
are also published separately, we believe. But with these, the 
list of maps must conclude. We do not, of course, enumerate 
here the maps which, in many cases, have illustrated Memoirs, 
but which must be taken as part of those Memoirs. 

To the Mineralogy of India, the contributions have been but 
few. In the pages of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, Calcutta, will 
be found descriptions and analyses of several, to which Mr. Pid- 
dington has given names, as new to science, which names have 
to a small extent gained currency. But the value of these re- 
sults may well be doubted. And until the analysis of the Ne- 
paulite, Newboldtite, &¢., of this author be repeated with more 
care and skill, we may be excused from admitting them to the 
rank of mineral species. One curious substances analysed by 
Mr. Piddington, is worthy of notice. To it he has given the 
name of a zealous promoter of natural science to whom we are 


* Jour. As. Socy. Bengal, Vol. xx., p. 544, 1857 
t Ditto ditto, Vol. xxii., p. 540, 1853. 
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indebted for an interesting account of the district in which he was 
for some time located,* and from which the supposed mineral was 
obtained along with many other loose specimens. It will be worth 
while briefly to refer to it here, as affording an excellent instance 
of the great care which should be given to the discrimination of 
such objects. We shall quote the actual words of Mr. Pidding- 
ton.T 

“ Our specimen is apparently the remains of an oblique rhomboidal 
table, much broken down by exposure to the atmosphere, or to theaction 
of water, and decomposing externally,” 

“ Its external colour, feel, soiling, and hardness when seraped, are ex- 
actly those of an impure earthy chalk ;* * *,” 

“ Tts fracture, seen on a very small surface, is coarse and hackly, and it is 
of some considerable toughness. It shews also in the fracture thin brown 
coloured veins, such as are sometimes seen in common earthy iron ores 
from vegetable matter,” 

“Tt is externally very friable and soiling, It adheres a little to 
the tongue, and feels heavy. The interal colour is that of a dull dirty 
fawn coloured claystone, the lustre earthy, but perhaps in astrong light a 
little saccharine.” 

“ The smell is very remarkable, being oily and rancid, as if oil had 
been spilled upon it ; and this especially when it is pulverised or 
heated high enough to drive off the water. The powder is of a dull, 
yellowish white colour. The external chalky surface then, is that of 
the decomposed mineral,* * *. Its spec: gravity is but 3.43 ;* * 

“ Blowpipe examination. In the forceps it blackens, softens and some- 
times exfoliates a little, or a piece flies off, The most remarkable 
characters are the blackening and softening, by which last the points of 
the forceps are deeply impressed into the assay.” The blackened assay 
affords no trace of a sulphuret, and in the reducing flame the blackness 
soon goes off, leaving the whole mineral of a dirty greyish white,”* * * * 

“ Via Humida, * * * By the only analysis for which I could afford 
an assay, from so small and precious a specimen, I find it to contain 

per cent, 
Sulphate of Barytes, a a oe .. 83.52 
Carbonate of Lead, _— abs so , 6.23 
Oxide of Iron, dies oF a ae sa 73 
Water Organic Matter and loss, .. oe i» 9 


100,00 


* # * 

“ As above-mentioned, we cannot afford to sacrifice any more of this 
curious specimen for examination, and I should moreover remark that 
a portion of the external decomposed white crust was unavoidably taken 
in the analysis made. We have a right however to claim the discovery 


* Capt. J.C. Haughton, Author of Mem. on Geol. Structure of Singbhoom. 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. xxiii. p. 103, 1854. 

+ Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. xix., p. 452. 

Marcu, 1859. 
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of it for Lieut. Haughton, and I have therefore named it, provisionally, 
Haughtonite.” 

We fancy our readers from the above description have proba- 
bly anticipated the solution of all these curious facts. If not, 
we will solve their doubts at once, by telling them that this 
“precious” specimen of a “ valuable” new mineral was nothing 
more nor less than a fragment of old, dried-up white paint ; 
derived its flat table-like for m from the surface on which ‘tdried, 
its curious brown wavy lines from the disseminated films of oil 
through it, these at once accounting for the blackening and 
softening when heated; and for the oily and rancid smell. We 
doubt not, there had been lying in some out of the way corner of 
the verandah of C apt. Haughton’ s residence in the country, a box 
which was the receptacle of all loose fragments of stones belong- 
ing to nothing in particular; and that with the m: any fragments 
of stones and ores had been thrown a piece of hardened paint, 
which had lain at the bottom of some earthen pot until it was 
useless. Such was the Hauyhionite. We cannot, therefore, 
admit the other minerals described by the same author, without 
further and more careful examination. 

A wide field still remains for future enquiries in Indian mine- 
ralogy; and many will be the additions to the list of Indian 
minerals. In Bengal, the direction which the railroads have 
taken passing over eround which is for the most part nearly flat, 
there will be but little opportunity afforded by cuttings through 
rock for such collections, but we trust that on the Bombay side 
of the peninsula, some one interested in such pursuits has been 
carefully watching the operations of the pre engineers. The 

vast cuttings through the trap-rocks on the Bhore a must 
have yielded splendid specimens of the varicties of Ze: rer known 
to occur there. And we shall be greatly surprised, if several 
other varieties not hitherto observed, have not been brought to 
notice. We look eagerly to our Bombay brothers of the ham- 
mer for information on this point. 

During the last few years, the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, anxious to do what in them lay to promote 
the material wealth of this country, sent to each of the three 
Presidencies of India, a gentleman to act as = 1eral viewer, with 
especial reference to the exte nt of the deposits, and the practi- 
eability of working the coals, and iron ores. The several reports 
of these gentlemen have now appeared, and we believe the au- 
thors have all returned to Europe. ‘These reports are practical- 
ly valuable, and we would refer those personally interested in 
such enquiries to them, as affording a considerable amount of 
information. Mr. David Smith, the gentleman sent to Bengal, 
has reported on the coal fields of Raneegunge, of K urhurbari, of 
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Palamow, and Sirgoojah. We may say that he has not added 
a single geological fact to those alreat dy known regarding these 
fields. He has discussed fully the probable expense, and the 
prob: able difficulties, attendant on the proposed attempt to work 
the iron ores, and this portion of his report is valuable and im- 
portant, as giving the candid impressions of one conversant ex- 
perimentally with such undertakings. His calculations do not 
very materi: uly differ from those given year before by Mr. Old- 
ham, if allowance be made for the different scale of the works 
propose dd. Mr. Smith’s reports regarding the other fields, mere- 
ly notice the facts of thickness, number of beds and facility for 
extrac tion, &c. 

In Bombay, Mr. Blackwell visited the Nerbudda district 
and Sinde, and in his reports has discussed the feasibility of pro- 
fitably manufacturing iron, and of obtaining coal.* 

We have not seen any reports by Mr. Wall respecting the 
Madras districts, with the exception of a short description of his 
trip to Kotah on the Godavery, published in the Madras Lit. 
and Phil. Journal,f in which he gives some facts of interest and 
importance, bearing on the ceology of the country. 

W e have alluded, however, to these reports for as spec ‘ial reason. 
We should never have looked for a geological description of the 
country examined in such papers, and yet they afford a tacit 
and therefore unanswerable acknowledgment, on the part of the 
authors of these reports, of the value of geological knowledge. 

We are not of the school who fancy, that practice, if success- 
ful, can ever be opposed to science. We reject iz toto the absurd 
distinction of ‘ practical” men, and laugh to ridicule the cant 
of those who imagine there can be any real opposition in such 
things. We believe that the great author of inductive science 
correctly stated the progress of knowled; ve, “ascendendo ad 
‘axiomata, descendendo ad opera,’ we believe that principles 
must be known before the application of those principles can be 
safely attempted; and however valuable the manipulative skill, 
ui “quired by long continued “ practice” and devotion to one pur- 

suit, may be, when that pursuit is to be continued under the 
same conditions, we know also, that those most likely to be mis- 
taken and led astray, if these conditions be altered, are pre- 

cisely those most practical, most skilled in the mere practice of 
what they have acquired. We speak strongly on this subject 
from the frequency w ith which we hear repeated, “Oh! we want 
‘practical men”! And this is eternally dinned into the ears of 
every one interested in the questions discussed, but chiefly by 


* Selections from Records of Bombay Government, New Series, xliv. 


+ New Series, Vol. ii, No. iv., July and September, 1897, 
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those very persons who know nothing of either the practice or 
the science involved in the matter. 

But to return to our immediate subject. The reports, as we 
said, of these practical viewers have been published, of men of 
high, and deservedly high, reputation in their own pursuits ; 
and in every single instance, have these gentlemen found it ex- 
pedient and necessary to enter into geological details—to speak of 
the science, that is, not of the practice—and to dothisas the ground- 
work, the found: ation, and the only safe foundation, on which to 
build up their practic ‘al results. 

And still, curiously enough, there is not a single instance which 
does not at once betray the almost total want of acquaintance, 
on the part of the writers with the very subject matter, which, 
involuntarily, they felt compelled to introduce. One of these 
gentlemen, having somewhere become acquainted with the names 
applied by the Geological Surveyors to different groups of rocks 
has apparently put them into a ‘bag, and shak ‘ing them up w ell, 
has drawn them out in succession and then taken this order, as 
the order in which they occurred in nature. ‘The proceeding 1s, 
at least, impartial. 

Now we would here ask, why is this? Why should t] 1ere be, 
in matters connected with the physical structure of the earth, a 
confusion of ideas which does not exist on other points? Tous, 
the answer is obvious—simply this, that there do not as yet 
exist the general means of acquiring in childhood a knowledge of 
these matters. Would any sane person be found talking of 
wanting a “ practical” man if it were desired to calculate the height 
of one of the mountains of the moon, or to measure the par allax 
of a fixed star. The builder-up of telescopes, the practical opti- 
cian is here, as in other things, a necessary adjunc t to any such 
operations. To his skill we must be indebte d for the beautiful 
contrivances for abridging space, and measuring minute angular 
distances, but these contrivances are only the practical embodi- 
ment of suggestions derived from, and of wants felt by, others. 
But why would the optician not be applied to in such a case ? 
Why would the statement of the scientific astronomer be appealed 
to rather than the dictum of the most skilled workman that 
ever existed? We believe simply because every person, who 
has the slightest claim to be considered educ ‘ated, has been so 
far instructed from his early youth that he is able to see the dis- 
tinctness of the two; to acknowledge the beauty of the contri- 
vance and the immense accuracy of the workmanship of the prac- 
tical man, and to appreciate the wonderful science and command 
of resources which the astronomer brings to his subject. We 
think further that the result would be precisely similar, were our 
youth trained from childhood to a knowledge, however ele- 
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mentary, of natural science. They would then at least know 
what the problems to be solved meant, and be able to estimate 
their chance of undertaking them; they would see where ex- 
tended and general knowledge came into play, and where limit- 
ed and practical s skill was required. 

Surely, it is to this want of early acquaintance with the sub- 
lime discoveries of geology, that we may trace the frequent 
(alas! how often il judged ) attempts to “ reconcile” its truths 
with religious opinions. ‘There still lurks in the minds of many 
a scarcely -confessed yet only half-concealed dread of the study. 
Its truths, fairly stated, come upon them with almost alarming 
novelty, and, we would confess also, with some apparent contra- 
diction to generally received notions. Its reasonings, too, require 
long and careful study to be fully understood, and however 
fully comprehended, they still want life, and are weak and in- 
conclusive, unless the student has become actu: ally familiar with 
the rocks and fossils,—which are the proof of the geologist’s 
propositions—and has actually studied their relations, as they 
lie in the earth. The few, who give any serious consideration 
to the matter, admit the truth and value of the proofs submitted 
to them, and justly argue that what is truth in science, rightly 
understood, must be truth in religion; and that truth can never 
he dangerous. But the many who give not this attention to 
the evidence are so startled by the novelty, that they cannot see 
the sublimity, of these truths. Their minds are not prepared to 
admit what, at first blush, seems to be opposed to their earliest, 
and most fondly-cherished notions. The bearings of geological! 
science, upon the statements of revelation, upon the ¢ antiquity 
of this earth, and the demonstration which its researches afford 
that death has been the universal law of all organic beings on 
this globe “from the beginning,” require long and repeated 
thought to be fully comprehended, and cannot therefore be a 
once received. ‘There must have been here, as in other cases, 
a large amount of previously poste te knowledge; the soil must 
have been prepared for the reception of the ‘seed, if we wish 
that seed to germinate and yield fruit. And we hesitate not to 
say that this preparation, this previously acquired knowledge, 
can never be looked for, unless we can see introduced into our 
schools, and educational establishments of every grade, a certain 
amount of teaching in practical geology. 

And these considerations naturally lead us to say a word or 
two on the future prospects of geology inthis country. We have 
seen what has been done lately, we have hinted at what still 
remains to be done, before we can hope for even an imperfect 
acquaintance with the real structure, or an imperfect knowledge 
of the mineral wealth of the country. And we think it obvi- 
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ous, that some considerable change must take place before even 
this can be looked for. Fellow-workers must be found, who 
will contribute their /ocal knowledge to the general store, fellow- 
students, who may aid in the wor king out of the great problems 
submitted to the Indian geologist. 

How then is this to be accomplished? First and most im- 
portant among the means for attaining this end must be the 
Geological Survey establishment, and the proper application of 
all its forces. We have acknowle leed its exertions in the exa- 
mination of the country, and its carefully elaborated reports and 
maps; but while thus willing to appreciate its labours, we can- 
not for a moment admit that more than one-half of its proper 
sphere of duty has been filled, one-half its labours done, by such 
a course. We believe it to have been clearly the duty of the 
authorities to establish this Survey; we believe it equally their 
duty to obtain from it its full measure of usefulness. And we 
believe that this never can be done unless the staff of that Survey 
be used as an educating body, as well as an investigating body 
of skilled labourers. The same gentlemen who have already prov- 
ed their skill and ability as enquirers, should be, more fully than 
they are, the means of sprea ding the knowledge they obtain. 
In fact, we believe, that the Ge: logic: al Survey ‘of India should 
be made both the school for instruction in, and the reward for, 
a knowledge of the all-important subject of its enquiries. 

It is so universally acknowledged as to have become a truism — 
that no one can teach properly any science of observation who 
has not been himself an observer. And if there be one kind of 
enquiry, which more than another demands that the instructor 
should have had personal and long continued practice in the pur- 
suit, that enquiry is geology. Whence came it that in the ear- 
lier ages of our science the wildest speculations and the most 
absurd theories prevailed. Simply that the writers were content 
to draw their inspiration not from Nature but from ‘‘ Nature’s 
handmaid.” And on the other hand, how has it resulted that the 
clorious discoveries of modern geology have taken their stand 
beside other great triumphs of human intellect. Simply, because 
Nature herself has been investigated for her facts, and so far as 
these be rightly interpreted, they must bear the impress of the 
sublimity of their great source, they must reflect in some degree 
the unspeakable grandeur of the great Originator of all. 

We hold, therefore, that it is to those personally engaged in 
the investigation of the geology of this country, that we must 
look for any practical instruction in the science and its applica- 
tions. We know that under the direction of the present head of the 
Survey, an exce ‘lent museum of eeology has been es stablished 
in Calcutta, a visit to which will shew, that considering the few 
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months it has existed, great progress has been made; and that a 
confident hope may be felt that these collections will become 
daily more important and valuable. But museums alone are of 
little value as educational means. The finest collection in the 
world, unapproach: ble even in the wonderful variety and beauty 
of the objects it contains, may interest the eye, and discipline the 
mind to a general conception of the vastness and the grandeur 
of those objects ; but the full value of even such a collection can 
never be apprehended by the ordinary visitor. It is the student 
alone who can estimate its worth. To him its secrets are opened, 
as in investigating each successive phase of his subject, he finds 
brought together “from all quarters, and grouped in their proper 
succession, “the varied evidences on which his conclusions must 
be based; and as he is able, by actual personal examination, to 
follow up that chain of reasoning, testing each link as he pro- 
ceeds, which has led others to results, at first sight perhaps ano- 
malous and strange. But this advantage can only be developed 
fully, when the riches of a collection are explained by those who, 
having made it, are aware of its objects, and its ends. 

It was a deeply felt conviction of this, which led to the esta- 
blishment in England of the school of applied science attached to 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain, and carried on at the 
Museum ot Practical Geology i in Jermyn Street, and it is to this 
connection that that school owes the proud position it now holds 
of being the best school of geology in the world. It was a grow- 
ing conviction of this kind, which produced the extension of 
sunilar arrangements to Ireland in connection with the Geologi- 
cal Survey of that country and the Museum in Dublin. And 
it was further to the same feeling we owe the stipulation, that 
a necessary part of the duties of “the recently appointed direc- 
tor of the natural history department of the British Museum, 
should be the delivery annuall y of a course of lectures, illustrat- 
ing at least one portion of the vast treasures entrusted to his 
care. We think it must therefore be admitted, that experience has 
shewn that if our collections are to be fully and properly utilized, 
they must be employed as illustrations of, and as aids to, regular 
and systematic instructiom. 

Let it not be supposed here that we would confine such to 
ceology alone. While writing these pages, we have heard with 
ereat pleasure, that the Asiatic Society of Bengal has come 
forward with a noble offer to the Government of this countr Ys 
to place the whole of their very valuable collections at its dis- 
posal, on the sole proviso that the Government do undertake the 
establishment, and the support, of one general or Imperial Mu- 
seum in the metropolis. ‘Chat the collections of the Asiatic 
Society would form a most important and excellent nucleus for 
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such a general museum, will not be doubted by any one who 
knows them. Crowded into inconvenient rooms, badly hiehted, and 
arranged, and badly cared for, still these collections must strike 
the visitor by their variety, their number and their value. The 
natural history portion contains by far the best mite of Indian 
birds, which exist in any museum in the world; the osteological 
collection is varied and valuable , and if in cone pad ogy and en- 
tomology the museum may be far behind what it might fairly 
be expected to be, all credit must be given to the society , and 
to its able curator, Mr. Blyth, for the extent of its general na- 
tural history collections. Mineralogy and geology are now to 
be looked for in the separate museum attached to the Geological 
Survey office, and may therefore fairly be exempted from the 
list of the Society’s collections, being represented there by a poor 
collection of minerals, and some unarranged fossils. But there 
is alsoa most valuable series of remains possessing great archxo- 
logical and historical interest, and of l t 


P 
un 


1doubted importance to 
the students of the history and mythology of this country. We 
hope the liberal proposal of the Society will be met in the 

same liberal spirit, and that the great value, the immense impor- 
tance, of having sucha general collection brought together under 
one roof—each department illustrating the other, each contribut- 
ing its own chapter to the long and interesting story of the 
charges which this land of the Kast has undergone will be 
frankly and freely acknowledged. The Council of the Society 
most justly remark “ how importer it it is that the efforts of all 
interested in the progress of the various branches of natural 
science in this city should be combined in one and the same 
direction.” We would quote here the forcible words of Professor 
Owen, in his Presidential address to the British Association, on 
assuming the chair of that important scientific body at their 
last meeting at Leeds, simply remarking that if such combina- 
tion of powers, and general co-operation, be found useful in 
London, how infinitely more so must we expect a similar com- 
bination to prove here. He said 


“Tn the late location, by liberal permigsion of the Government, of 
the Royal, Linnean, and Chemical Societies in contiguous apart- 
ments at Burlington House, we hail the commencement of that organi- 
zation, recommended by the British Association at their first meeting, 
from which the most important results of combination of present scat- 
tered powers, and of a system of intellectual co-operation, may be confi- 
dently expected. The combined advantages, including at one the most 
powerful stimulus and the most efficient guidance of scientific research, 
have appeared to an eminent member of our body to be beyond cal- 


culation.” 
“ No locality in the metropolis unites so many elements of conveni- 
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ence for such a concentration as Burlington House. If, to the applica- 
tion of other scientific societies than the three now there located, the 
reply should be given “that the State is not called upon to provide 
room for individuals who may choose to combine for the enjoyment 
of a special intellectual pursuits ;” we may rejoin that such associations 
seek no selfish profit, but impart the results of their combined labour 
freely for the public weal, And if a statesman could be supposed to 
take such ground of objection, one might urge, on grounds as low, that 
the small amount of support needed for the enterprises and establish- 
ment of science,—scarce equal to the product of the tax upon discovery 
and invention paid under the existing ‘ Patent Laws,-—would be a good 
investment on the part of a nation ; and that, viewing such establishments 
and the prosecution of abstract physical truth, in regard only to their 
material results, these might assure a Minister disposed to invest in 
what might seem to him the lottery of science, that the prizes are nei- 
ther few nor small, nay,—some are incalculably great.” 


So long as our collections are broken up into detached portions 
we deprive them of half their value, because they do not afford to 
the scientific investigator those means of comparison, which from 
the intimate relations between the several natural sciences, are es- 
sential to complete and successful research. ‘ A museum, so far 
‘as it is practicable, should exhibit unbroken that series of links 


‘which actually exists in nature.” And they proceed to insist on 
the great advantages which must result from the establishment of 
“one central and general museum in which all our resources 
‘(which on the most sanguine estimate certainly are not likely 
‘to be excessive) should be concentrated.” ‘They solicit the Go- 
vernment to undertake the foundation of such a museum, in 


which all available natural history collections might be com- 
bined, and in which should be provided a fitting place of exhi- 
bition for other objects of interest, whether physical, economi- 
eal, or historical; and for the foundation of such a museum the 
Asiatic Society proposes to bestow all its own collections. 

We shall not allude to the many important considerations 
which are submitted to the Government, as to locality, manage- 
ment, accessibility to the public, and other points, but pass at 
once to what, at the present moment, we are most anxious to 
notice, namely that the Council of the Asiatic Society, composed 
of men representing all branches of science in the ranks of that 
body, which is itself the representative of the science and learn- 
ing of the country, have, we rejoice to say, taken the same view 
of the importance of connecting actual teaching and systematic 
instruction with the formation of such a museum, and that they 
point out forcibly the advantages which would result from the 
proposed arrangements, as they “might be made ancillary to 
‘the appointment of Professors of natural science, whose lectures 

Marcu, 1859, z 
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‘would be accessible to all students, from all educational insti- 
‘tutions, on terms of perfect equality.” 

We can only wish success to these well-directed efforts of the 
Asiatic Society, and we ardently hope that many years may not 
elapse before we see, in the metropolis of British India, an es- 
tablishment worthy of the empire, wherein may be concentrated 
all that is valuable as illustrative of its structure and its re- 
sources, where the younger members of society may be trained 
to habits of observation, and where the more advanced visitors, 
whose lot it may be to inhabit distant and various localities 
might, in a morning’s visit, obtain a knowledge of what had 
been already ascertained, and what still remained unknown, re- 
garding the districts where their future abode was destined to 
be. How immensely important would it be thus to fix the limits 
of the unknown, and enable the enquirer thus to commence his 
journey from the very point where the labours of others had 
ceased, 

But while anxiously anticipating such a result, with regard 
to all the subjects which such a general collection would illus- 
trate, we have partly endeavoured to shew that the facilities for 
accomplishing all this, with regard at least to one of those sub- 
jects, already exist. There must be, if the Geological Survey 
be efficiently maintained, there must always be on its staff, per- 
sons fully qualified to instruct in the several branches of study, 
which they are daily applying in practice. And these gentle- 
men, from the peculiar conditions of climate in this country, must 
be for some months in the year confined to “station.” And we 
would ask, why should not their carefully acquired knowledge 
be utilized by making them contribute in communicating that 
knowledge to others? Why should they not be employ: ed in 
giving courses of instruction in the several subjects in which 
they are proficient? 

it is not our province to enter into any details of such ar- 
rangements. We merely suggest what would to us seem feasi- 
ble. It is for others to carry out such arrangements. But we 
are satisfied, that until some such facilities for ac quiring a know- 
ledge of geology be provided, until a more general taste for such 
studies be generated, the investigation of the structure of India 
must be beset with ‘the all but insuperable difficulties, which 
now meet the enquirer at every point. We know that the 
questions to be solved are suc ‘h as must arrest the attention of 
all who have their minds directed towards them, and that this 
attention once aroused will not again sleep. Then, but not till 
then, will the geologist in India meet his fellow-student in 
every district; then will local collectors, and local collections, 
yield the rich harvest, which none but those steadily, and per- 
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sonally engaged in the cultivation of the soil can expect to reap. 
And then, but not till then, will it be possible to bring toge- 
ther the scattered fragments from all quarters of the field, and 
build up into one living system the GEOLOGY oF INDIA. 

Those who have followed us through the preceding pages, 
will have perceived that we have not entered on the discussion 
of any of those large and intensely interesting questions, which 
arrest the geologist at every step of his enquiries in this coun- 
try, as to ‘the relative age of the rocks ot India as compared. 
with European formations ; ; nor alluded to the many grand spe- 
culations which inevitably carry away our thoughts, when we 
attempt to conceive of the mighty physical changes, which have 
in succession tended to bring the surface of this country into 
its present form. We have “done so intentionally, and for this 
reason, that we believe such questions are not yet ripe for rea~ 
soning. Speculate, of course, we might, but determine, we as 
yet cannot. 

But while thinking it more prudent to avoid the discussion 
for the present, we may, before concluding, throw out a hint or 
two which may possibly serve as a guide for future observers. 

To an Indian geologist, the “ much-vexed” Laterite natural- 
ly presents itself first. We remember some years since, when 
a warm discussion was being carried on as io the true nature 
of those most interesting remains of vertebrate animals found in 
the Stonesfield Slate in England, and a marked difference of opi- 
nion existed as to whether they should be considered Reptilian 
or Mammalian, one of the London journals, in reporting some of 
these excited discussions, suggested that a better name tor these 
minute jaws than either of the long and unpronounceable words 
which had been given, would be the BorneraTio THERIUmM. 
And we remember, also, the intense indignation and energy with 
which the French naturalist protested, that the introduction of 
new names for what had been already described only tended to 
confuse, and to retard the progress of science instead of aiding 
it. The squib of the journalist had been taken as the serious 
reasoning of a scientific investigator. We cannot claim here 
the occurrence of any fossils which might lead to such conflict- 
ing opinions, but unquestion: bly, if ever an unfortunate wight 
of a seologist were bothered, he will be when he comes to study 
the Laterite of India. The name was originally proposed by 
Buchanan Hamilton, and by him confined strictly to that pee uliar 
kind of semi-indurated clay, highly ferruginous, which in m: ny 
parts of this country is extracted from the quarry, in so soft 
a state, as to admit of being readily cut into any required form ; 
but which, from subsequent exposure to the air, and from the 
consequent desiccation and the simultaneous chemical change 
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in its contained oxide of iron, soon becomes highly indurated. 
Successive observers adopted this excellently devised name of 
Buchanan’s, but applied it to rocks of a totally different charac- 
ter, until in the process of time, the word has been, we believe, 

applied to almost every conceivable variety of mineral, if only 
it was red in colour. We have seen Jasper labelled Laterite, 

and we have seen a soft red clay, which could readily be mould- 
ed in the fingers, equally called Laterite. It mattered not whe- 
ther the mass were perfectly homogeneous, or were filled with 
rolled lumps of other rocks, which have been subjected to long 
continued attrition; if it only had a good red colour, it has been 
called Laterite. In reality Laterite, in Indian geological parlance, 

has been but a synonym for confusion. And we might fairly 
adopt the joke to which we have alluded above, and call i it Both- 
rationite, or, if this be too sesquipedalian a word, let us have 
it Puzzleite. 

Several writers have made a distinction of Laterite into two 
kinds, one of which they call Laterite par excellence. ‘This they 
consider as a kind of volcanic mud. We regret to see that some 
of the Irish geologists, acting on hints of this kind from this 
country, have “introduced the word Laterite into their nomencla- 
ture, as a synonym for the well known bole of the trappean 
districts of the North of Ireland.* ‘This bole, however, is not a 
flow of volcanic mud or other matter, but the results of the 
decomposition in situ of layers of Basalt, Amygdaloid, &c. into 

red ferruginous clays. It appears obvious, that if one rock be in 
vodien a volcanic mud, and another be distinc ‘tly a mechanical 
aggregation of grains of quartz, and much rounded fragments 
of “other materials, it is worse than useless to retain the same 
name for two things which have had a totally different origin. 
The real question to be discussed by all who may meet this said 
Laterite, is the mode of its formation, and its relations to the 
overlying and underlying groups. ‘They must dismiss all pre- 
conceived notions of volcanic action, or any such ‘ authorized” 
ideas of the mode of its formation, and observe, and state sim- 
ply, the facts. ‘They will at once find a marked difference be- 
tween two forms of this protean rock in this, that one has all 
the evidence of being formed tz situ, from the decomposition of 
the subjacent rocks; another carries with it every proof that it 
is the result of a re-arrangement of degraded fragments of va- 
rious materials. ‘The one necessarily involves the consideration 
of a widely extended and long continued action of water, (pro- 
bably marine )—and this is the form of Laterite more commonly 
seen, and which is frequently called kunkur—the other is in 
most cases the result of atmospheric causes. But whence comes 


* Edin, Phil, Journal, New Series, 1856, Vol. iv., p. 304. 
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all the iron? And why is it that this Laterite is not known in 
other countries? What are the condition of its production, cli- 
matal or otherwise—these are questions still to be answered, 
and towards the solution of which every careful observer may 
add his quota however small.* 

Again, the great Numiulitic group of India, unquestion- 
ably one of the most important formations in’ this country, 
requires to be worked out in more detail. We know that, 
from the extreme western limits of our Indian empire, pass- 
ing northwards to near Peshawur, thence extending almost 
without interruption along the whole range of the Hima- 
laya, stretching up to the furthest known part of the <As- 
sam valley, forming the mass of the Garo and Khasi Hills, oc- 
curring in Cachar and Munnipore, and again appearing in great 
force all along the lower portion of the valley of the lrrawaddi, 
and, so far as yet known, forming the entire range of the Ar- 
racan hills, we have rocks of enormous thickness and of great 
variety, which, taken on the large scale, can at once be recog- 
nized as belonging to the Nummulitic group or the Eocene 
epoch of Lyell. But, throughout this immense extent, embracing 
about 20 degrees of latitude and about 40 degrees of longitude, 
there must necessarily have been at the time of deposition of these 
rocks immense variety in the nature of the sea bottom, on which 
the molluses, now found fossilized in such nuasbere in these 
rocks, once dwelt; in the character of the shores which limited 
that sea, and of the waters which were discharged into that 
ocean. In short, in all those circumstances and conditions which 
tend to influence and modify the grouping of the animals and 
plants then existing along the ancient shores of this great Num- 
mulitic ocean, all these changes have yet to be traced out, and 
we feel confident, that in charting out the old shores of that early 
period, the records of a still earlier time will be found pre- 
served, and safely immured in the rocky masses. We have yet 
no evidence whatever of the relations which these Nummulitic 
rocks bear to the older Cretaceous rocks of India; nor do we as 
yet know with any certainty what is the next overlying group. 
Further, it isa fact that the fauna of these Nummulitic rocks, 
wherever examined in this country, is for the most part indica- 
tive of a moderate depth of water. But there must have been, 
synchronous with these more literal deposits, deep-water for- 
mations. What then are these? Mr. Oldham in his late report 
on the Khasi hills, p. 171, says. “ What then are the represen- 
‘ tatives, or parallel of these Nummulitic beds in the more cen- 

* Some admirable remarks on Laterite will be found in a paper by Lieutenant 
Aytoun—on the Geology of the Southern Concan—in the Edinburgh New. Phil. 
Journal. New Series, Vol. iv., p. 67. 
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‘tral part of India? Can the group to which I have already 
‘ elsewhere given the name Mahadeva be in this position? And 
‘may not the irregularly developed beds of limestone, which are 

‘found accompanying those sandstones, be the faint representa- 

‘ tives of this widely extended, and largely developed, Nummu- 

‘ litic limestone ? The solution of this question must be left for 

‘ further and more extended research.” 

The important discovery,* by Captain Keatinge, of Cretaceous 
fossils in the western portion of the Nerbudda valley, 
where such were not previously known to exist, and the 
tracing of the Nummulitic group into the Rajpipl: v hills: in 
the same general district, and near to the typical locali- 
ty of the Mahadeva rocks, all bear importantly on this question. 
Further, how are these groups related ? Has there been during 
the period intervening between the two well marked series, a 
regular and gradual change, or has there been an interval of dis- 
turbance, as marked by the unconformable position of the two? 
If the Mahadeva rocks of Mr. Oldham’s classification be the re- 
presentatives of the Nummulitic group, we find the supposed re- 
presentatives of these same Mahadevas in the South of India, 
resting unconformably upon the Cretaceous rocks of that district. 
But then, here (at Pondic cherry, &c.) we have only the lower 
portion of the Cretaceous group. Have we in India any rocks 
belonging to the epoch of the white chalk of England, or the 
upper part of the great Cretaceous System ?f 

Another most important question yet to be decided, we*would 
commend to the geologists of Western India. What are the true 
relations of the beds in Cutch, described by Grant, and from which 
he obtained his few remains of fossil plants ? His description is 
not sufficiently detailed to enable us to decide. Are they real- 
ly and truly a part of the same series of rocks, as those from 
which he procured his undoubtedly Oolitic Ammonites and other 
molluses ? Or are they not rather a totally separate and uncon- 
formable group? We cannot answer. But this is not merely a 
question of fact, as bearing on the structure of that interesting 
district; it also assumes great importance in its bearings on the 
geology of Bengal. In the Rajmahal hills (as Mr. Oldham so long 
since as 1854 stated) the same plants as are found in Cutch, oc- 
cur abundantly, but these unfortunately without any associated 
beds, containing animal remains. They occur in beds, which 
are “ inter-trappean.” What is their true age? Has the great 
exhibition of such volcanic forces in Bengal ‘been synchronous 


* Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1858, p. 112. 
+ Mr. A. Schlagintweit, contrary tothe statements of previous observers, and, we 
believe, quite erroneously, states that the Pondicherry grits underlie the Cretaceous 
rocks, 
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with that still more powerful and extended development of 
similar deposits, which cover so many thousand square miles i in 
the Deccan and Western India ? Are the “ inter-trappean” beds of 
the one district synchronous with those of the other? What 
were the peculiarities of climate, of surface, of elevation &c., which 
led to the entombment of a most varied group of plant remains 
in one, without a single trace of associated animal organisms, 
and to the occurrence in the other of a large group of shells and 
other animal remains, with only a few “imperfectly preserved 
plants? These questions all remain to be worked out. 

Again, in the report by the Geological Survey on the Talcheer 
coal field, a thick group of sandstones has been equally called 
Mahadeva, as occurring in the same relative portion with refer- 
ence to the coal- bearing rocks of that district, as do the typical 
Mahadeva rocks of Central India. Are they truly of the same 

epoch ? It is as yet quite unproved. 

And here we might, with advantage, dwell at some length 
on the vast importance, nay the absolute necessity, of the most 

careful and philosophical investigation of fossil remainsin the rocks 
of this country, before hastily referring the beds in which they 
occur to Kuropean types or epochs. The finding of asingle fossil, 

the position of which has been well established in Europe, has been 
held to be sufficient evidence on which to base the unhesitating re- 

ference of the bed in which it occurred, to the corresponding 
beds in Europe. Most erroneously, we think. In Palontole- 
gy, this law at least seems thoroughly established, on the widest 
and soundest induction, that those species which are found to 
have had the greatest geographical, had also the greatest chro- 
nological extension, that is, that those which are found over the 
greatest limits in space, will also be found over the greatest 
limits in time. The occurrence, therefore, of the same fossils, 
(we mean truly identical species,) at opposite sides of our globe, 
instead of proving that the beds in which they occur were of 
truly synchronous deposition, to our mind proves precisely the 
opposite. This seems to be also a necessary consequence of 
admitting that species have had centres of distribution, or that 
they have originated from single pairs, or single individuals. 
Betore, therefore, the true value of the testimony afforded by any 
such fossil can be estimated, the time and the place of its first ap- 
pearance must be determined, as well as the period and the locality 
of its maximum development, and also of its final disappearance. 

If animals and plants do spread from given centres or in certain 
directions, this very distribution involves the idea of lapse of 
time, and of how much time, we know not. 

But there are other most important considerations, which are 
frequently neglected. In what consists the very marked differ- 
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ed as a whole, not of individual species. ‘Take a series of 
English Eocene fossils, and compare them with a series of 
existing shells, collected on the one hand from the shores of 


Northern Europe, and on the other from the shores of Atfvien 
or Asia; from the former they will be found to be totally 
distinet, to the latter they will be seen to bear a very marked 
resemblance, a resemblance so marked, that it often requires 2 
close examination and nice discrimination, to note the dilferen- 
ees. Was there not. then. a similar climatal ditierence in the 
shells of former periods, and are we not reasoning altogether on 
false erounds, when we seek to establish ideutity. m= epoch 
from identity in general character, between fossiliferous rocks 
in the tropical regions of our Indian empire, and the temperate 
and boreal distriets of Hurope. 

We accept, therefore, not only as convenient and useful, but 


as philosophical and true, the attempt made by the officers of 


the Geological Survey in this country, to establish the real suc- 
cession of the rocks, and to give to the separate groups local 
names; indicating at the same time their probable analogues in 
European classification, rather than to define this eroup as 
© Oolitic” that as* Cretaceous.” &c. Mueh, very much, vet remaiis 
to be done, betore any such accurate identification of rocks in this 
country with those in Europe, can be satisfactorily accomplish- 
ed, . 

Further, there is the important series of beds associated with 
the great coal deposits of this country. What is its geological 
ave? ‘This is as vel altogether undetermined. “This assertion 
may perhaps startle some of our readers. We know that it has 
very plausibly been put down as of the Oolitie epoch, and it may 
be so, and we fully appreciate the careful elaboration of the ar- 
gument in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Hislop. But it must be 
remembered that his reasonings depend on misconceptions, and 
are, therefore, to a great extent valueless. The fossil evidence 
he has brought together has been accumulated from beds which 
he believed to belong to one and the same series, but which 
have since been proved to be of totally different epochs. And 
the necessary consequence of this is, that although a portion of 
these rocks may finally be proved to belong to the Oolitic period, 
still the remainder must be of different series. What then are 
these? The discovery by Mr, Llislop of many Ceratodus teeth 
at Malédi, South of Nagpore (which were exhibited to the Asia- 
tie Society not lone since by Mr. Oldham.) seems to prove that 
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some at least of these beds are of Triassic age,* while the Permian 
analogies of the reptilian remains found in the same neighbour- 
hood, ~ and close to the same locality, were pointed out by the 
Geological Survey in their report on Talcheer. In the Himalaya 
we know for a certainty of the occurrence of Jurassic, Liassic, 
Triassic, Permian, Carboniferous and Silurian rocks: and yet it 
isscarcely using too strong a phrase to say we know nothing more 
than the mere fact of their occurrence. 

Here, then, is a rich store of questions both theoretical and 
practical to interest geologists, for ages to come, Let no one, who 
has an opportunity of « ontributing a single fact to the general 
stock, hesitate to do so. So little is in reality known, that in all 
probability, however trivial that fact may appear, it will prove 
novel, And let all bear constantly in mind that the area to be 
examined is so immense, and the labourers as vet so few, it is 
only by a combination of detached results and by a grouping 
of facts, in themselves isolated and useless, but which may to 
others prove the key to much that is now concealed, that any 
large success can be hoped for. 

What a grand picture will one day be worked up from the 
many rough sketches which are now being coarsely outlined 
here and there, when we shall be able to trace out the cycle 
of changes through which this land has passed; to depict the 
successive rising of its mountain ranges from the depths of the 
ocean ; to tell the times and seasons when first its massive ghats 
reared their huge summits; to map out its old shores, to track 
its bays and gulfs and deltas ; to see the swamps in which wal- 
lowed the Hippopot: unus of old, and the forest glades where fed 
the Mastodon, or the more sandy plains over which the Sivathe- 
rion roamed ; and to trace through all these mighty revolutions, 
organic and inorganic, the eradual adaptation of the surface for 
its final oce upation by man—in a word, when we shall be able 
to picture forth in full detail the PuysicaL Hisrory of our In- 
dian Empire! 


* Mr. Oldham years since alluded to the Triassic aspect of some of the fossil 
plants of the Rajmahal hills.--Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1854, p. 263. 
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Art. VIII.—Reports on the Indian Service Funds. Various 
years. 


THE only data, so far as we are aware, applicable to the mor- 
tality of Christian female life in India, is that afforded by the re- 
cords of the Provident Funds established in connexion with the 
Indian Civil and Military Services. But owing to the imperfect 
manner in which, at an early period, many of the fund registers 
appear to have been kept, these data are of a very limited cha- 
racter, and we have thus less hesitation im introducing the fol- 
lowing observations touching the mortality among the female 
nominees and incumbents on the Uncovenanted Service Family 
Pension Fund of Bengal. 

It appears that during the twenty years ending 30th April 
1857, 825 married females were admitted to the benefits of the 
Fund, of whom during that period 128 died, 135 discontinued 
connexion with the Fund, and 562 were alive and on the institu- 
tion at the expiry of the term. In the lists furnished to us— 
which we had occasion to examine in connexion with another 
enquiry—Europeans and Eurasians are not distinguished, but 
of 945 male members of the Fund no less than 75 per cent., or 
about three-fourths, are Eurasians, and it is believed that even a 
larger proportion of the females are persons of mixed Euro- 
pean and Asiatic parentage or the descendants of such—a 
class conventionally termed im India, “ East Indians” or * Eu- 
rasians. ° 

In all investigations into the mortality among females on the 
[Indian funds, it has been found necessary to make a clear dis- 
tinction between the married women and the widows. The lat- 
ter—more especially the widows of Covenanted Civil and Mili- 
tary officers—almost invariably return to Europe, or retire to 
some of the hill sanataria in India; but the former, we may sup- 
pose, have to accompany their husbands and share to a certain 
extent in the risks and vicissitudes incidental to a residence in 
‘India. 

We shall, in the first instance, exhibit the results on the whole 
of the experience, and then indicate the difference between the 
mortality of the married women and widows, so far as revealed 
by the limited data now under observation. 

_In the explanation of the following table containing the prin- 
cipal elementary facts from which to deduce the rate of mortali- 
ty applicable to married women and widows on the Uncovenant- 
ed Fund, we have adopted very nearly the phraseology employ- 


ed by Mr. Neison on similar occasions, upon which it would be 
difficult to improve. 
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a. Represents the age. 

6. The number of subscribers entering at each age. 

c. The number remaining under observation from each preceding 
age. Thus five entered at age fifteen, of whom two come under one of 
the contingencies contemplated in the succeeding columns, and the re- 
maining three are re-entered as under observation at age sixteen, when 
other twenty enter, there being then twenty-three under observation in 
all, of whom two pass from notice at 30th April 1857, and the remain- 
ing twenty-one are entered in this column opposite age seventeen. 

d. The total number under observation at each age. Thus there 
were twenty-one remaining under observation from the preceding age 
at age seventeen, which added to the twenty-seven entering at that age 

makes forty- eight i in all, of whom one dies, one withdraws, ‘and four are 
alive at 30th “April 1857, leaving forty-two to be carried forward to 


column ¢ opposite age eighteen. 
e. The number dying at each age. 
Jt. Those whose connexion with the Fund is discontinued. 
m. The number alive. 
n, The total of columns e, f, and m. 
o. One-half of the numbers in column 6, 
p. One-half of the numbers in column /. 


q. Total of o and p. 
r. The number exposed to one entire year's risk of mortality ; and 


is obtained for each age, by deducting the number in column q from 
the number in column d@ opposite the age. As subscribers enter at vari- 
ous periods throughout the year, the persons represented by the num- 
bers in column 6 are, one with another, not subject to more than six 
months’ risk, or which is the same thing one-half of them to a year’s risk. 
And as nominees discontinue at various periods, throughout the year, they 
are, one with another, subject to only six months’ risk in that year, or 
one-half of them to a whole year’s risk. Hence one-half of the number 
entered, and one-half of the number discontinued, have to be deducted 
from the gross number under observation, as exhibited in column d, the 
residue in column 7, being the number exposed to a complete year’s risk. 
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The following is an abstract of the particulars in the preced- 


ing table :— 


Apstract B. 


la | 
Number exposed to! 





Mortality per 











Age. ithe —— a Died. pe | 
ae | 
5-19 207. 3 1.4493 
20—24 873.5 20 2.2897 
25—29 1230.5 25 2.0317 
30-34 | 1075 30 2.7907 
35—39 | 861. 17 1.9744 
40—44 | 647.5 13 2.0077 
45—A9 | 429.5 9 2.0955 | 
50—54 216. ! 6 2.7778 
55—59 91, 2 2.1978 
60—64 37. 3 8.108] 
65 —68 a ~~ * 
Total ... 5675. «128 2.2555 | 





It thus appears that during 5675 years of risk, to which the 
temales on the Fund have been exposed, 128 died, the mortality 
being 2.2555 per cent. At age 15 to 54 inclusive which com- 
prises 97.62 per cent. of the whole experience, the mortality is 
at the rate of 2.2202 per cent. as appears from the following 
abstract :— 
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Apstract C. 


ee 








Number exposed to | aelt 
| Age. the risk of mor- | Died. | Mor — - | 
| tality. | | ; | 
| | | | 

| | | 
15—24 1080.5 | 23 | 2.1286 | 
25—34 2305.5 55 | 2.3856 | 
35—44 1508.5 | 30 | 1.9887 
| 
45—54 645.5 | 15 | 2.3238 | 
| : | 











It will be interesting to place these results in juxta-position 
with the results applicable to the male members of the Fund 
generally and the Kast Indian male members of the Fund as 
obtained from a recent Article in the Calcutta Review.* 


* No. LXI. p 
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| Females The whole East | Females/The whole East 
Age. ;}on the of the Indian | on the | of the Indian | Age. 
Fund. | Members. Members.| Fund. | Members.; Members. 
| 
| | 
15—20) 341. | -_ .. | 1.4663 15—20 
21—25) 964. | 186, 173.5 | 2.3859 a . (2125 
26—230) 1244.5 747. 624. 2.2499 1.6064 | 1.1218 26—30 
31—35| 1025.5 | 1275.5 | 1019. 2.3403 1.3328 | 1.2758 31—35 
36—40| 818.5 | 1329.5 1023.5 2.1991 L.SS80O4 1.8564 |386—40 
4145, 608.5) 998.5 | 749. | 2.1364 3.5053 | 3.7383 |41—45 
46—50) 378. | 683. 448.5 | 2.6455 2.7818 | 2.4526 46—50 
51—55) 186. | 421, 283.5 | 1.6129 5.7007 | 5.6437 51—55 
56—60| 76. | 238.5 147.5 | 3.3158 | 2.9350 | 2.7119 56—60 
61—65, 28. | 115.5 76. | 10.7143 | 12.9872 | 11.8421 61—65 
|}66—70) 5. | 52.5 33.5 | 9.5238 | 11.9403 66—70) 
71—75} me 7 9. 3. | 33.3334 | 66.6667 71—75| 
16—79) a 4, | 25.0000 76—79) 
Total] 5675. GU60. 4581. | 2.2555 | 2.6898 | 2.4667 | 








‘Tt thus appea u's - that, although on the whole experience the 
mortality of the females is less than that of either of the other 
two classes,* the deaths at the early ages are considerably in ex- 
cess of what are observed to occur amongst the males. 

Before proceeding further it would be curious to ascertain 
whether there is any apparent difference between the mortality 
of the widows and married women on this Fund. The whole 
data available is so very limited, that great caution is necessary 
in founding any conclusion on it whatever; but the mortality 
at the early ages being nearly double what Mr. Neison and Mr. 
Davies suppose to prevail i in other Indian funds, some attempt 
at explanation may not be without profit. 

The following table then indicates the mortality amongst the 
widows the explanation of the different columns being the same 
as that applicable to abstract A. above. 


* This is in accordance with what obtains elsewhere. During the seven years 
1838—-44 the mortality per cent. per annum in England and Wales was amongst 
males 2.270 and females 2.104. During the 10 years 1845—54 the morta- 
lity amongst the males was 2.364 and the females 2.205 per cent. per annum while 
the Chester, Government Annuitants,’ and other tables of mortality, give a higher 
value to female than to male life. It is to be observed however, that the table 
prepared by the Committee of Actuaries of London applicable to Assured Lives, in- 
dicates the mortality from age 10. to the extremity of life, of females to be 2.2535. 
per cent., and of males, only 1.7288. per cent. 
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The following table is a condensed synopsis of the results 
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We conclude by comparing the results arising out of the pre- 
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sent enauiry with the tables applicable to females on the Indian 
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‘unds adopted by Mr. Neison. Mr. Davies, and others in their 


— ee 


veports. 
In his Reports on the Benga! Civil and Military Funds Mr. 
pts, as applicable to married women—* with a slight 
by way of in rease of the mortality at the younger 


pons aco 
al lation 


‘mana the table employed by him in investigating the M: ulras 


Military Fund in 1839, which is obtained from observations 

of the casualties amongst the widows and daughters on that 

Fund. Mr. Neison, for want of a better, uses the same table in 

his Reports on the Civil and Military Funds. The only origi- 
Marcn, 1859. v 
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nal data applicable to widows 1s that obtained by Mr. Davies 
from a record of 500 widows on the Bengal Military Fund, 
which he employs in testing the condition of that fund, and also 
ef the Civil Fund: while Mr. Neison declares that for all prac- 
tical purposes, the mortality of the widows on the Indian funds 
may be considered identical with that of the female population 
of Eneland and Wales from 10 and upwards, as exhibited on 
page 5 of * Contributions to Vital Statistics.” 

The following table then sufficiently explains itself. With 


exception of column @ ali the results ave obtained from the ad- 
justed tables of decrements : 


Apsrractr G. 

















| Female No- Widows and) Widows | 

| iminees & In- Daughters con- onthe Ben-}| Females. | 

ciunbents onnected with the gal Milita-|Eneland & | 

Ages. the Uneove- Madras Military ry Fund. Wales. Ages. | 

| nanted  Ser- Fund | 

vice Family | 

| Pension Fund. Davies. Davies. Neison, | 

| 

| | 

a h c d ? t 

| 16—20 L477 LOOTS 1.0309 7782 | 16—20 

} 21—25 Bsa hols LOT 66 SOS] | 21—25 

| 26—30 2499 F.I823 1.0929 YQOG? 256—3() 

| 31—35 23403 | L.4802 11210 1.Q888 31-35 

| 8640 21991 | 17567 1.1498 L1G | 36—40 

| 41—45 2.1364 2.1279 L.1L666 1.2555 b1—45 

| 46—50 26455 2? S040 Lpood 14146 16—50 

| 155 = l 3.0050 L442 1.6970 51k 

| 96—60 | 3.0003 1.6680 2 D1Q] 56—60 

| 6I—65 dea | 4.2959 2.2727 | . 3.0175 | 61—6d 
66—70 we 5.5336 BAVOO | 4.3852 66—70 | 
iI—719 . | 7.7183 5.432] 6.5158 | 71—75 | 
1H oe 11.0438 8.9923 9.7771 7680 | 
S1—k85 ‘ | L6.S707 14.8428 14.3974 | 81—85 | 
S6—90 | ve 23.7705 22.5641 20.5772 | 86—90 | 
91—95 | .. d+.6154 dd.cdedod 28.0026 | 91—95 | 


A oa a 





It is to be observed that the ladies on the Civil and Mili- 
tary Funds are nearly all, or at any rate the vast majority of 
them, Europeans, while as before remarked those on the Un- 
covenanted Fund, are chiefly East Indians. There can be no 
doubt that the increased mortality, especially at the younger ages 
which obtains amongst the latter class, is attributable almost en- 
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tirely to the system of early marriages so common amongst the 
Eurasian community. Long before an English girl has left 
school, these sunburnt fair ones appear to lavish their 

“true bloom and health 

And = beauty . . . 
on the fortunate and not less precocious objects of their choice. 
Ail the cares of maternity devolve on girls of 15 and 16, and in 
many cases ere attaining the ave of 19 and 20 they are surround- 
ed by a numerous offs spring, But the fatal consequences of 
this passionate precipitancy, are disc losed by the inexorable 
figures in the preceding abstracts, and we are assured that the ex- 
cessive disparity between column 4, and the succeeding columns, 
in the last table, is wholly due to this cause, or rather to the ex- 
haustion cons ‘equent on repeate «| accouchements at such an early 
period of lite. The influence of such mothers on the moral and 
intellectual deve lopment of their children, must either be x7, 
er of a very prejudicial character. 

Upon the whole, we are inelined to conclude that the data 
now submitted may be fairly received, as a guide to the morta- 
lity amongst the better class of East Indian females; but we 
are of opimion that Mr. Davies in the above table, jcolumn e, 
has somewhat understated, especially at the early ages, the 
mortality amongst European married women resident in this 
country. It is notorious to all who have lived in India that 
ladies suffer terribly from the climate, and that many of them 
sink under it. 
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Arr. IX.—1. Madras Irrigation Company's Prospectus, 185%. 


9 Western India Irrigation C pany s Prospectus. 1858. 
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Nove. however, tat they are nottrue, butare the results of erroneous 
metiiods o| estimacing results, and ouly one example the more of the 


fallaev of figures. We believe that, while the development of 


a 


ve benefits trom such works under ordinary conditions 1 Is as 
, a | 

rely progressive as The iali OF & scone or the how of ad strean, 

earlier stages When healthy are siow, ana its higt i benchiits are 


heritage of the future rather vian ieeseodoemmadae of the pre- 


At whatever point in time, however, the remunerative returns 
MAY be armved at, no one questions the fact that the Works 
from which they are to be derived are certain to benefit future 
veneratioas, aid therefore these generations ought iairly to pay their 
hare of the cost of executing them. This can only be done by 
Dorr 11) the neeulul capital, either in the form of a direct loan 
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\\ hen the siate OpPCils a Pubhe Won Ik ; Low i, ill applies it Ss pro- 
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hike beme entrusted to oflicers, tie servalts ol the State, \\ hen 
1 4 other hand the tate preicrs using private capital sup- 
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trom. WOW it Isa delicate cult | GOUDLICS dith uit problem to dle- 
nine uUnuer What clreumstaneces, and LO Wiat classes ol works, 
( ipsystem may most beneiucial 5 he apple, 
Mion trained amid purely enelish associations will settle the 
question very sumunariy, by re wuising no exceptions to the 
principle that where private enterprise can possibly have play, the 
action of Governments is out of place, and they will support their 
views by many bright examples of what the one force has done, 
aad mauy dark ones of what the other has failed todo. But 
ne question does not admit of being reduced to purely Enelish 


~~ 


equivalents, and for simple reasons. When a community is form- 
ed of one race, moved by one spirit, governed by one law, liv- 
ing under customs known toall alike, being, ina word, morally, soci- 
aliy and politically homogenous In its structure, there probably the 
best course the executive Government can pursue is, to exercise 
the least possible interference with the play of private enter- 


prise, and to content itself with removing obstacles from its path 
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as they present themselves, and so helping it cheerily on itscourse, 
Materially different however are the conditions in a society 
utterly heterogenous in all its constituent parts, incapable of com- 
bination, suspicious of interference, full of elements of distur. 
hance and impatient of change, though change be improvement, 
There the CON erming authority cannot be content only to reign, 
but it must also govern actively even within the domain of pri- 
vate enterprise. A far more careful and constant interference 
in all details is called for, by reason of the far greater range of 
differences within the community, and the multiplied risks of dan- 
gerous collisions thereby created. England may fairly be 
taken as the type of those communities, in which the best policy 
of the Government is to interfere only to facilitate ; India, of those 
in which Government must interfere not only to facilitate but to 
protect, to sce that the strong do not injure the weak, that the en- 
liehtened do notover-reach the ignorant, that the vigorous energy 
and impulsive force of the West do not utterly override the pas- 
sive spirit of the Mast. 

From these considerations, which it is needless to amplify, we 
get a glimpse of a guiding principle in classifying Public Works 
on the basis of the facility with which they may be entrusted 
to private agency. “That facility seems to us to be in direct 
proportion to their non-interference with the interests, customs, 
teclings and prejudices of the native comunity which will be 
affected by them. It is not to be supposed that such inter- 
ference is regarded by us as a bar to the use of the associative 
principle, but only that its extent determines and regulates 
the degree in which the Government is bound to exercise its 
controlling power. 

Our meaning will perhaps be made most clear, by applying the 
above to special instances. Heretofore private enterprise in 
Public Works has been limited in its operation, exclusively al- 
most, to the carrying trade of the country, as represented by 
Railway Companies, Acting simply as public carriers these asso- 
cations have the most limited possible relations with the native 
community, and so far as it is concerned they eall for a minimum 
of Government interference. — But Irrigation Companies, com- 
mandine the water supplies of laree tracts of country, must 
come directly and most intimately in contact with the native 
agricultural community on, it may almost be said, every day 
of the year, and in Ways that atiect the most cherished in- 
terests, customs and feelings of the people. There is there- 
fore only the faintest possible analogy between the positions 
of carrying and Irrigating Companies, in their relations to 
the ative community, and while the one can eo on with its 
Works satistactorily with very little supervision on the part 
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of the State, the other requires that supervision to be minute 
and constant, to prevent abuses of a law that would lead to 
truly disastrous results. When per ite np mee P- Sean ad- 
mitted to deal with the water sup p! ies of Tndia, the ‘ats of the 
( ompanies will count by tens of th: usa ils, and on every village 
community, or on every separate propr ietor of the soil within the 
limits of their operations, there will be no influence so direct, 
us the conduct of thie odie son voogge it will then mainly de- 
pend whether there shal be ple ntv or the reverse throughout 
the land. The surrender o if such influence and powers to private 
associatio.is embedied only for commercial objects, without the 
fullest guar : itees against amet abuse, would be an act fron 


which little else than evil could be saliies pated, 


It is farther to be observed that in whatever forma grant of 


water be given, whether it is ofa running stream or of the drainage 
waters of a tract of country ae ected in large volumes in tanks or 
artificial lakes, such grant inevitably assumes the character of a 
strict monopoly. P hysic al conditions mainly determine this, as 
there is ordinarily but one desé line or locality for the works, 
and the Company possessing that would dey competition, and 
no second Company would be likely to find encouragement to 
occupy ground occ upie «| before. 'TPhus therefore, in sanction- 
ing practical monopolies of an article of prime necessity to the 
cultivator, the State cannot in justice negleet to guard them by a 
constant and careful supervision. 

Considering then the intimate and delicate relations that must 
exist between those who hold command of waters to be used for 
irrigation and those who consume the same, it becomes a fair 
question for discussion, whether it is right to entrust such a 
charge to commereial associations at all. To shew the bearings 
of this question, it is necessary to give some details illustrating 
the existing condition of the Irrigation System of India, 

Hitherto all works forming it have been executed solely by 
the State, and although the want of : any definite and satisfactory 
legislation settling rights in water has been often felt, the ad- 
ministrative powers of officers in charge of the works have been 
applied to obviate practical difficulties as they presented them- 
selves. These powers are, however, arbitrary in their nature 
and unquestionably illegal in their applications. They have 
been used simply because no other means of extending irrigation 
existed, but it would be absurd to suppose that they have not 
frequently been objectionable and sometimes oppressive. If this 
has been so with officers who had no other motive than their 
public duty to influence them, it is no scandal of C ompanies to 
say that matters would not mend in their hands, and it would in 
truth be very unwise to entrust them with any powers of the kind, 
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like means must be found here, and no doubt will be found, so 
soon as they are wanted in earnest. 

Assuming then that efficient legislative provision is made for 
placing on a healthy basis the relations of C ompanies to Indivi- 
7 us affected by their operations, and the rights of proprietors 

f lands that can benefit by the works, we see no objections of 
serious importance to the free introduction of private age ney 
and capital in the executien of irrigation projects. With ade- 
quate powers for supervision vested in the Government, the *u- 
fluence of such agency and capital is likely to open a new chap- 
ter in the history of agricultural progress, and to ensure that 
progress being uniform and extensive. But till the provision 
now contemplated hi : been made, we would anxiously deprecate 
the establishment of C ompanies in this field, as premature and 
certain to be oadeunal The decision therefore clearly rests 
in the proceedings of the Government, and should it see fit to 
legislate at once, there need be no objectionable delay in secur- 
ing to the country all the advantages that a sufficient supply of 
capital for irrigation promises to secure. 

Private Companies being established, there are three interests 
in the waters available for employme nt in irrigation throughout 
the country that require consideration, and a few words concern- 
ing each may probably be useful. The interests referred to are, 

Ist, that of the State; 2nd, that of the | cople ; and 3rd, that of the 
Commercial Associations to be formed under the authority of 
the State. - 

The interest of the State in what, for facility of reference, 
may be spoken of as the public waters (meaning those to which 
no private rights of any kind have ever been asse rted) 1 is one of 
the highest importance, and of very large pecuniary amount. 
The right to levy a larger land revenue from irr igated than from 
unirrigated land is now, and ever has been, one of the elemen- 
tary conditions of the fiscal system of the country, and whatever 
local differences m: iy exist in the revenue details of the various 
parts of the Kmpire, this right will be found pervading all. In 
amount it is of course very variable, but always of great influ- 
ence on the resources of the State. Of such idfluenc ‘e, that it 
would be an inconceivable fatuity to neglect an adequate provi- 
sion for its continuance, were the Government to de legate the 
duty (hitherto executed by its own agents) of utilizing the 
public waters, to private associations. Viewing the State as the 
administrator of a vast territory for the benefit of its inhabitants, 
it can no more alienate with propriety one of its most ancient 
and universally recognised sources of wealth and therefore of 
capacity, for good, than it can abandon its primary function of 


securing life, property, and happiness to the people jt governs, 
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These results are indissolubly connected with the Revenue, and 
development of the latter means their development. We 
would therefore repudiate peremptorily all those extravagant 
claims that from time to time have been advanced on be- 
half of Irrigation Companies, and which proceed on the as- 
sumption that Government makes no further contribution 
towards their schemes than it dees towards those of Rail- 
way Companies, and that therefore the whole profits obtained 
by irrigation should be appropriated to those who supply the 
capital for the execution of the necessary works. ‘The Govern- 
ment holds the public waters in trust for the community, it is 
bound to administer them in the interest of the community, 
and if it is considered expedient to do so through private associa- 
tions, the State is farther bound, in granting to such associa- 
tions the supplies of water requisite to make their schemes pro- 
fitable, to take care that the community, which has the highest 
possible interest in the due improvement of the resources availa- 
ble for good Government, is not damaged by any alienation 
of these greater than is a fair equivalent for the money and 
agency supplied. In afew words, the State brings its contribu- 
tions of water; the private Companies theirs of capital ; each is 
essential to the other and each is to be granted to the other on 
just and reasonable terms. As the trustees of a property 
abounding in mineral wealth would secure the interests of the 
proprietor, by exacting from any Company to which the right 
of opening mines was granted, a sufficient legality, so must 
the Government exact, in the interest of the country, an ade- 
quate share m the profits which the use of the public waters 
will assuredly return. 

In the various papers circulated by the agents of embryo Ir- 
rigation schemes, the relation of the Government to the public 


waters has been so entirely ignored, and the members of some of 


the Governments themselves seem to have such misty concep- 
tions of the true nature of this relation and the obligations it 


imposes, that we trust the foregoing remarks will not be out of 


place, and that we now run no risk of seeing enormous alienations 
of public resources made, with no other prospect of compensation 
for them, than could at any time be secured by Government di- 
rectly, at no higher cost than the opening of an Irrigation Loan 
at o per cent. 

As will be gathered from the foregoing, we regard the interest 
of the community in what we have termed the public waters as 
virtually identical with that of the State. Were they largely 
utilised under a system of private agency, the people might just- 
ly claim to have their charges or water-rates made as low as 
possible, to have the utmost freedom secured to the circulation 
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of the waters that might be consistent with the rights of proper- 
ty, to have Tribun: als ‘competent to decide disputes as they arose, 
and to have, in aword,acomplete and efficient mechanism, fiscal, 
legislative and constructive, calculated to insure for them the 
full and fair enjoyment of the blessing which Providence has so 
abundantly provided for them. It will doubtless frequently 
happen that the inclusion of certain sources of supply among 
public waters, may raise questions regarding private and pre- 
scriptive rights in them. Wherever such rights can be traced, 
it will be a wise policy y to deal with them in a liberal and gene- 
rous spirit, maintaining them where their maintenance is not in- 
consistent with the general interest, and compe ‘nsating for them 
where their suppression may be a necessity. No grasping spirit 
should be tolerated, and wherever native communities have shewn 
the disposition to utilise the waters of the district for them- 
selves, their rights of usage should meet ready recognition and 
receive all reasonable encouragement. 

(QJuestions regarding what may be called the natural rights 
of baleatidts ants of districts, will inevit: ably grow out of the grants 
of the waters of these distriets to pr ivate Companies. 'T he claim 
of proprietors of land bordering on rivers and capable of irriga- 
tion from them, to fair relative shares of the waters, the claims 
of communities or individuals that cannot irrigate at all, but 
are dependent on the waters for supplies for domestic or other 
purposes, the claims of individuals who have used or may de- 
sire to use the motive power supplie d by running streams with- 
in or contiguous to their properties, rights of navigation, the 
growth, it may be, of ages of usage, with many others ofa like kind, 
are all points as yet utterly unprovided for, though evidently of no 
mean imports ince to those whom the ry affect. T he vy are all no doubt 
capable of equitable solution, but their solution should precede the 
introduction of different and, in some respects, conflicting inter- 
ests among them. Are Companies to be allowed to reculate 
their operations solely by remunerative considerations? If the 
country on one side ‘of a ereat river presents all the conditions 
of a ‘sage able specul: ation. a considerable popul: ition, a fertile 
soil, few Engineering difficulties and the like, is a Company to 
be free to carry through this tract all the water of the river on 
which Government has granted it authority to operate? Is the 
natural right of the less favoure d population on the opposite bank, 
where men are fewer and nature less kind, to be ignored, and 
the region left to an eternal depression ? If not, what limits 
may fairly be prescribed, and how may the natural rights of the 
rive r-bordering community be best reconciled with ‘the inter- 
ests of the private Companies? We believe that, in every in- 
stance in which a grant of public waters is made, the manner in 
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which the neighbouring community will be affeeted by it should 
be an essential preliminary enquiry by the State, and that the 
terms of the grant should carefully protect all the natural rights 
that can be fairly established. The details must evidently depend 
on the special circumstances of each case, but the principle is 
of universal application, and cannot safely or wisely be neglect- 
ec. 

The last of the interests concerned in the waters, is that of the 
private Companies. Their position is simply that of an agency 
selected by the State, as the most convenient means of utilizing 
one branch of the public property, and remunerated for their 
work by a guaranteed Interest on the capital they invest, or 
a share in the profits of the sale of the waters granted 
to them, or in other ways mutually agreed upon, Their 
concern is solely with the best means of disposing of the 
water they supply to the community. They have, or rather 
ought to have, no other relations to the latter than to give, as 
cheaply and conveniently as possible, the means of irrigation it 
wants, and the less they are mixed up with any other matters 
the better for all parties concerned. It would theretore be 
most expedient that the rule of separating the price of water 
from the additional amount of land revenue levied by the State 
on irrigated land, which prevails locally, should be made uni- 
versal, as the enforcement of such a rule would greatly simplify 
the action of private Companies, and keep their dealings with 
the cultivators quite apart from those of the State with the 
same. Where this is done,no questions between the State and the 
Companies concerning the distribution ofa mixed charge partly for 
water, partly for revenue, canarise. As already mentioned the 
Companies must, by force of circumstances, be virtual monopolists, 
and their charges must always be subject to regulation by the 
State, but such regulation would affect only the water-rates, 
while the land revenue from irrigated soil would be dealt with 
quite independently, As a simple question of truthful and 
orderly management this separation is also earnestly to be 
urved. Where it does not exist, the most hopeless obscurity 
hangs over all questions of returns from works ef Lrrigation. 
Mhe authorities in the Public Works and Revenue Depart- 
nents contend “~@ Poutranee” for their respective shares of the 
apparent results, and it is quite impossible to decide between 
them. When beth are State Departments this difficulty may not 
practically be of any excessive unportance, but it is otherwise 
when one of them merges in a private commercial association 
secking, rightly and naturally, the largest returns it ean ob- 
tain. It clearly becomes then of the highest moment that all 
sources of possible doubts or dispute should be removed, by the 
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utmost simplification being made in the dealings and records of 
the Companies, and public departments related to them. The 
primary step towards this is, We conceive, to separate price of 
water from land tax, and to limit the interest of the Companies 
to the former exclusively. 

Nor can it be a matter of any real difficulty to effect this sepa- 
ration on a just and equitable basis, in loc alities where hitherto the 
two have been compounded. When a considerable expenditure 
of capital is necessary to make the waters of any district availa- 
ble for its irrigation, the fair charge for supplying them to con- 
sumers is a matter of calculation, which the agents of the Com- 
pany could readily make, and those of Government not less readily 
cheek. What farther im post mi¢ht be permissible under the 
established law or custom of the loc alitv, would be made direct- 
ly by the State in right of its ree ognised claim to enhanced land 
revenue from irrigated soil. The water-rate once fixed should 
not be liable to alteration, exce pting under the sanction of Go- 
vernment, and this sanction should only be given, when it was 
perfectly elear that the value of the water had truly risen, in 

consequence of the increased spread of irrigated culture, and 
the consequently increased demand for the article. 

The interest of Companies in the public waters, originating 
in the will of the State, must be terminable by the same at peri- 
ods and under conditions mutually agreed upon. No grants vir- 
tually perpetual should ever be made, but the pe sriods should be 
dete rmined, by experience of the time re quired for the full deve- 
lopment of the remunerative capabilities of works of Irrigation. 
Local specialities must greatly influence decisions on this point, 
but we believe that, as a general rule, likely to embrace almost 
all cases, it may be held that for works dependent for their pro- 
fits on water-rates alone, and therefore on the gradual spread of 
irrigation among the community, no period less than 25 years 
would be sufticie nt, and none ereater than 40 years should be 
allowed. 

Much discussion has arisen on the expedienc y of the State 
vuaranteeing to Companies a minimum interest on their capital. 
The objections to it are patent enough, but they seem to us 
to be all over-borne by the facts that, Ist, it seems to be a fixed 
conviction that the Government will not provide capital for 
public works exclus sively, by adding to its own debts; 2d, that 
such capital is, however, an urgent necessity and crying: want 
for the country; 3d, that, Government failing to furnish it, it can 
be obtained only through the agency of private Companies ; and 
4th, that such Companies will invest no money .in Indian 
schemes without a guarantee from the State, and therefore, if 
their money is w anted this condition must be accepted as the 
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only possible basis of a successful negociation. There is the 
less objection to guarantees on remunerative Works, since 
they entail no permanent st ‘ain. on the resources of the State, 
but rather an ultimate extension of them, and the direct benefits 
to the native community are so tangible and so generally ac- 
cessible, that the withdrawal of the amount of interest from 
the country would be abundantly compensated by the effects 
of the investment of the capital on the common good. We 
therefore hold that, whatever inconveniences may be connected 
with the svstem of guarantees, they sink into utter Insieni- 
ticance in contrast with the stagnation which want of capital 
entails, or the deplorable losses that result from an intermittent 
progress of Public Works, such as the experience of the past 
few years has familiarised us with. 

A minimum rate of interest on eapital being guaranteed, the 
price of water entirely separated from the land revenue of the 
State, and the regulating power of the Government, as concerns 
the rates of charge, being recognised, we believe that in addition 
to the first advantage which is certain, the Companies might 
farther be allowed the entire increase of profits from the sale of 
water during the currency of their grants—a source of increased 
dividends which would necessarily be variable and contingent on 


local circumstances, but which, in all well considered projects of 


irrigation, is likely to be considerable. From these two sources 
therefore, the assured guarantee and the contingent revenue 
from water-rates, would the resources of the Companies be de- 
rived, and their speculations made safe and fair investments at 
their lowest valuation and most profitable ones at their high- 
est, the degree in each instance being mainly dependent on the 
judgment with which fields for operations might be selected, and the 
skill and economy with which the works might be executed : minor 
advantages such as the revenue, from navieation where practica- 
ble, from motive power, and from all miscellaneous sources, might 
also be unreservedly given to the Companies, and in brief, the 
grant of the water should be held to carry with it the power to 
make whatever profitable use thereof the Companies could. We 
need scarcely indicate that in all this the interest of the State is 
secured, not merely by the general eflect of improvement in the 
condition of the people, but specially by the fact that on every 
acre of dry cultivation converted by the operations of the Com- 
pantes into wet, the land revenue due to the latter becomes 
available for public purposes, 

Such being the provisions for the interests of the Companies, 
we have now to note their obligations. Among these one of the 
most important and fundamental is the acceptance of the con- 
trolling authority of the State, tobe exercised through its inspecting 
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officers. ‘This seems to us quite as indispensable a condition on 
the part of the Government, as we have formerly stated that of a 
minimum wuarantee to be on the part ot the C ompanies. Its in- 
fluence must extend to the agents as well as to the oper ations of 
the ¢ ‘companies s, and it must be¢ complete : asconcerns both. ‘The conse- 
quences of default either among the menemployed or the works exe- 
cuted, are far too intimately connected with the peace as well as the 
prosperity of the country, for the Government to be justified in 
contenting itself with any thing less than an : bs solute control, as 
pertect as though the agency and works were its own. The most 
effective form in which control of the agency could be exercised 
would be, we believe, by securing to the State the right of dis- 
missal over all the functionaries of the C ompanies employ ed in 
India. The right of appointment might in this case safely, as 
for many considerations 1t could most conveniently, rest with the 
Companies, but when men are dealing const: untly with such 
very delicate matters as are unavoidably interwoven with the 
operations of Irrigation Companies, and affecting thereby such 
masses of the people : and public, as well as personal interests on 
o large a scale, the State must have power summarily to pre- 
wedi the evil results of individual indiscretion or worse, without 
being compelled to argue the merits of cases with distant diree- 
tors and await their decisions on them. In every agreement 
therefore with an Irrigation Company, a provision should be 
made that the Government shall have power to dismiss : any per- 
son in the Company's employ , on its own conviction of the ne- 
cessity for the step. The general control of the State will other- 
wise affeet all the opel rations of the C ompany, be they financial 
or constructive, and will insure to the community the execution 
of the works in the most efficient style and with all regard to 
the public convenience. It must supervise expenditure, i insure 
plentiful means of cross communication, take care that sanitary 
considerations are not neglected, and in all disputed points its 
decisions must be final. 
it would be quite out of place to enter here on details of what 
Irrigation Companies must be bound to perform, to make their 
works as nearly as possible unmixed benefits to the peeps 05 
as well as sources of profits to themselves. ‘These are e techni- 
cal matters which no engineers in the world have had such op- 
portunities of studying, on the largest scale or in greater variety 
both of good and evil, as the Engineers of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Their regulation may, the refore, be left with confidence 
™ the agents of that Government who, compelled, as they ought 
» be, to act with a discreet liberality and in a spirit of hearty 
en with the agents of the Companies, should secure 
the healthy dev elopment of an enlarged irrigation system 
throughout the empire. 
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There are various other matters of detail, such as provisions 
against the formation of mere share market schemes, for disposal 
of the works at termination of grants, for giving possession of the 
land required for the works, and others which need hot occupy 
time and space here, as they will naturally be disposed of either 
according to precedent or with such modifications as actual ex- 
perience has suggested. We are less concerned now with mat- 
ters of this nature than with those main and more prominent 
features of the subject, errors regarding which would pervade 
the whole, and be dangerous to ail the interests connected with 
it. To lay down in all its fullness a complete scheme for the 
reculation of Joint Stock Companies for frrigation, is at pre- 
sent an impossible task, and must continue so till the fundamen- 
tal questions ta which we have referred have been authoritative- 


lv settled. It niwavy be useful to re-capitulate these here, so as 


to bring them under view at once. ‘They are: 

Ist. ‘To secure to the inhabitants of irrigated districts a le- 
gal right of passage for their water courses on fair and equitable 
terms. 

2nd. To secure for the same, due consideration for all natu- 
ral or acquired rights, in the waters of districts open to irriga- 
tion by private enterprise. 

3rd. To separate definitively in such districts the price of 
water from the Government demand on the land when supplied 
with means of Irrigation. 

4th. ‘This separation made, to insure to the private associa- 
tions for executing the works, the complete beneficial usage 
of the waters during the currency of their grants with all re- 
turns therefrom, on such conditions in detail as may be agreed 
upon. ; 

Sth. ‘To insure to the State complete control over all the 
agency and operations of private Companies for irrigation. 

We have availed ourselves of the Reviewer's not uncommon 
privilege, and have delivered our sermon without having onec 
quoted our text. The Madras Irrigation Company is understood 
to have just received its guarantee of 5 per cent. on one million 
of capital, but the terms of agreement between it and the Go- 
vernment have not yet become known to us. Hf they respect 
the principles indicated in this paper, differences in details are 
unimportant, and we ean wish the Company a hearty god-speed 
in its work; but ifthey do not, there is still time forthe Government 
of India to apply such correetions as may be absolutély indis- 
pensable to the safe working of the scheme. The Bombay Com- 
pany is likely to follow, and there are several other competi- 
tors forthe patronage of the State now in the field. ‘Temporary 
financial difficulties may p ssibly bar their progress, but it may be 
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hoped that the check will be but for a time, as there is certainly 
no application of capital from which the people, as a erent 
class, will reap such rapid harvests, as from that employed to give 
their lands the water they want. 

When the question has advanced farther, and we have defini- 
F tive information as to the views of the Home Government. re- 
garding terms to be granted to Irrigation Companies, we may 

perhaps return to the subject. 


Marcn, 1859. 
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Lorp Clyde has proclaimed that the war is at an end, that, 
in Oude, the last strong-hold of the enemy, there is not even 2 
vestive of rebellion. This is a consummation which. we believe, 
no one would eighteen months aeo have dared to prognos- 
ticate. Sudden, furious, appalling, as was the first rush of the 
insurrection, We are lost in greater wonder at the speed and 
completeness of its suppression.  Hatehine for years, first giv- 
Ing overt signs in January 1857, it had raised, by the following 
August, in open and rampant rebellion, the whole country be- 
tween Bengal and the Punjab; a strip of road alone was held 
and a few isolated posts defended by British troops. On the 
lst January 1859, save Tantia Topee and his hunted rabble, 
not a foe was in the field. The measures and operations by 
Which this issue has been brought to pass, form the subject 
which we now purpose to discuss, | 

We do not intend to investigate the cause or origin of the 
war: whether it was caused by unjust treatment or mismanace- 
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ment, or over-indulgence of the native army; whether it sprung 
from Mussulman, tlindoo, or Russian intrigue; whether it was 
the rising of a nation to throw off a foreign yoke, or the attempt 
ofa party to subvert the existing Government, and seize the 

Ipreme power for itself. We, at present, desire to examine 
pas the Military elements of the struggle, the arrangeme secon 
operations by w hich the rebellion has been checked and suppre: 
ed. These arranvements and operations naturally divide es “= 
selves into those of which the responsibility rested with Go- 
vernment, and those involving the character and conduct of its 
servants; into the arranvements for reinforcements of troops, and 
for the protection of posts; the combinations, dispositions and 
handling of their troops by the Generals; the conduct of officers 
uid men ina contest, which has elicited the exercise of military 
virtue to a degree aimost unparalleled. 

We have selected the works which are quoted above, some 
because they appe ar to give the best and truest accounts 
of the operations which the ‘y describe, others because they con- 
tain statements which we know to be imcorreet, or give vent to 
opmions which we believe to be crroneous. “These mistakes we 
hope io rectify, and to put the tacts in their true light. We 
must also express our reeret, that although we are almost 
inundated with accounts of the operations in the Punjab, at 
Delhi, in Oude, and the Doab, none of those gallant bands that 
under Rose, Whitloek, and Roberts, have driven back the wave 
of rebellion from the South, have yet found champions to chro- 
nicle their deeds, second to none which have raised the honor 
of the British arms to their present glorious height. 

fn January 1857 the first signs of the coming storm became 
unmistakeably visible. The Government was warned of it, not 
only by the conduct of the 19th N.1., but by direct intima- 
ions from all quarters and from all classes. ‘Their own HMuropean 
oliicers, native officers of Corps, Sepoys, native ge ‘ntlemen and 
native princes, had all furnished representatives to point out the 
unpending danger. There was still ample time to prepare for 
it. Phe proper measures, under the circumstances, were to 
secure the Military posts and arsenals, to strengthen the posi- 
tions occupied by luropeans, to make safe the Artillery, to pro- 
vide for nanatien cements. 

The Huropeans were thus placed. 

3. Infantry Regiments in Burmah. 

1. Divided between Fort William and Dum-Dum. 

One at each of the stations of Dinapore, Lucknow, Agra, and 
Viecrut. 

In the Tiills over Umballa, 
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1. At Jullunder and at Ferozepore, at Mecan Meer, Seal. 


kote and Rawulpindee. 
2, At Peshawur—Total 18. 


There were also convalescents at Darjeeling and Landour, 
veterans and invalids at Chunar, and a 


a depot at Chinsurah, 
rt. ‘ 
There was one Cavalry 


Company of the 32nd at Cawnpore. 


Corps at Meerut, and one at Umballa. 
[xcept at Rawulpindee and the Hill Stations, these Muropean 


Infantry were supported by European Artillery, but there were 


D uropean Artillery isol: ited and detached at Benares and F Vza- 


Had, 


Saugor and Mhow. Umritsur and Mooltan. 


The native 


axtiliexy were, the bulk of them, detached with native troops. 
Our forts and arsenals were Fort William: Chunar and Allaha- 


had on the Ganges ; 


Agra and Delhi in the North West; and 


in the Punjab, ae td Phillour, Ferozepore, Umritsur, La- 


hore, 


Loodiana, 
tected: 


Kangra, 
he seen al the list above furnished, 


Mooltan, Attock, and Peshawur. 


Of these it will 
that Allahabad, 


Delhi. 


Phillour, Kangra and Attock, were entirely unpro- 


Umritsur and Mooltan contained but a few artillery. 


The foree in the Punjab was sutticiently large to be compa- 
safe: and to enable its ruler to strengthen its position 


ratively 


when it should become nee essary. 


the 


secured his forts ( 
Phillour) and iil the rebel element in the Punjab. 
the North West and Bengal were w 


wisdom of the measures by 
Mooltan and Umritsur, Attock, Kanera and 


The world has rung with 


which 


sir 


John 


Lawrence 


But 


ak, fearfully weak, ren- 


dering promptitude and enereyv absolutely necessary, if it was 


intended to stave off the 
however, 


time 
measures, 


eli anuary, 


quietly employed in securing 
have been sent for 


William. 


sures of 


het 


a 


believe 


coming 


danger. 


There was ample 
to afford strong hopes of suecess to decisive 


A ready made opportunity for improving our strate- 
cieal position existed in the course of the Relief of troops. By 
extending a C orps Southwards from the Simla Hills, Delhi could 
be secured with the 60th Rifles. 


Such, 
Cirovernment 


in its reality, 


and such like, 


c ognisant 


The 52nd lett Lucknow in 
The vy C uld have been halted at Caw npore, and 


Allahabad. 
long before March to make sure of Fort 
would have 


of the 
but that, at that early period of the erisis, Lord Canning did 


The 


been 
coming 


S4th 


might 


the mea- 
te mpest . 


and we are therefore able to give him 


such credit asmay be worth h: aving, for energy and promptitude in 


she did ata future date, when at last he awoke to the 
magnitude of danger. 


ae tine as 


The troops 1 
defence. 


» Fort W illiam were utterly inadequate to its 


The oP ig could have done in the event ofa 


mutiny and an attack | vy the Barrack pore troops, would have 
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heen to concentrate in two or three of the Barracks, and aet on 
the defensive. Gunners there were none. The loeal authorities 
did their utmost by doubling the guards, instituting patrols, 
rousing au spirit ot vigilance °C, and pressing for reinforceme ‘nts, but 
it was not until Mareh that the 84th were sent for: it was not 
until May that the possession of Fort W illiam: was secured. Near- 
ly equally important was Allahabad; but not the slightest 
measure was adopted towards securing it.  [ventually, to the 
influence of Captain Brasyer over his Sikhs, and to it alone, 
humanly speaking, can the salvation of Allahabad be attri- 
buted. 

On the 10th of May the mutiny occurred at Meerut; on the 
lith of May at Delhi; on the 38rd, the 7th Local Infantry had 
already mutinied at Lueknow. But it was not till the 16th of 
May that Government. telegr: iphed to Bombay tor the Persian 
troops, not till the 19th that reinforcements were applied for 
from England, not till the 18th that the Fusiliers lett Madras. 
From this we may gather that none of the events prior to the 
outbreak at Delhi had served to shew to the rulers of India, the 
extent and magnitude of the danger which they would have 
to encounter, but, now that the Vy had tardily become cogiisant 
of it, the energy of some of their measures could not be sur- 
passed. But these were few. A few additional Companies, 
sufficient to ensure posse ssion Of the gates of Fort William, 
were thrown in: the Fusiliers and 84th were at once despate hed 
up country. The invalids from Chunar were thrown into Alla- 
habad, and by the beginning of June the 64th, 78th, 35th, and 
awing of the 37th reached Calcutta. 

Other steps, however, which could not have been adopted 
too quickly, were not taken till after great delay. The assis- 
tanee which had been offered by the Ghoorkhas was at first 
refused, and not accepted till the middle of June. It was 
not till the lzth June that the Calcutta Volunteer Guards 
were raised, although their services had been offered in May. 
It was not till the I4th of June that the natiwe Corps at 
Barrackpore were disarmed. The king of Oude and his prime 

minister were arrested on the following day. Lord Etphin- 
stone’s proposal to despatch a steamer with the Delhi ne Ws, 
and with application for troops on the 17th May, was rejected. 
Such were the measures which were adopted at the outset 
of the rebellion by the Supreme Government. Had they 
heen more promptly decided on and executed they would have 
earned all praise. But the pith of their wisdom ap pears to 
have been wanting. In nearly every step Lord Canning was 
too late to render it thoroughly effec tive. 
It is a pleasure to tugn from Bengal to the Punjab. There 
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not wa moment Was lost. Lire ag We of wit d WMiCasure Was 
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shew to this rule. yc need hard y reiate how the troops ai 
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Meean Meer, Ferozepore, and a were disarmed : how 
Lahore and Govindghu € LCi WOT, 1; i lour, Attoek | 
were secured without : ingle tuilure ; how the 14t dl 
anc the 46th at finale te, fighting with a COUTAGE and a skill 
vy of a better cause, were ahnost annihilated: how finally 
orious Nicholson, with his fying column, hurled defiance 
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author of the Red 4 wnpiatet, correct as he @enerally is in his 


fuets, and sound in his jJudement, fas im this case taken a mo 


erroneous view of the circumstances a nd operations. Phe troops 
\ ° Perr? yeydten rgoyea *A ® ie ‘>? oc 4 ’ iF vu cacn e 
at Fer ZepPore Were 2 Collpantes of 1 Uropeai uirtiiery, Willa 
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mauttery, and il. M.'s 6st on theone hand, and on thé 
other the 10th L. C., the 45th, and o7th N. i. Phe Red Vam- 
phleteer assumed that ail that was to be done was to disarm thie 
two native infantry corps, and that this Was an easy operation, 

lthat there was 


no reason Whatever to count on their assistance, a ide UF 


Hle forgets that the loth L. C. was also nati ve, and 


fidelity, one leta more than on that of their infantry brethren. 
If the mutinies have had one characteristic in their development, 
it has been the utter futility of trusting to the apparent ** stauncli- 


ness” of anv corps, and we conceive that, under such eireum- 


anees as exisied at Ire 


~ 


t epore, until the native regiments had 
shewn their real disposit ons, It would have been mere folly to 
lisarm one or more of the native corps without disarming all. 
The Brigadier’s reasonine was pro ably ’ this. Here are three 
native COrps which t Must practica lly 1 ssume to he hos tile, a mud 
whom f must therefore par; vse as [ best can. But the secu- 
rity of MV aps cenal, anc the sate ly of the residents of l’erozepore, 
must be the primary objects Oi my measures. What were the 
measures he adopted? Tle separated the native corps, and render- 
ed them ine ible of combined action; he threw Europeans 
IBeO the entrene] ments of the magarine, ret: UnIne the n: tives 
there beeaus they were tasignificant and powerless where they 
were, while the strencth oi thelr corps was reduced by their 
Hee. — The wisdom oi the measures was shewn by the event. 
; : me had evidently been preconcerted, 
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eating fadders were ready; but there was only a part of one re- 

viment, instead of two or perhaps three, who obtained a chance 
of making the attempt, The » uropeans in the entrenchments 
sutheed to drive off such of th e 45thas were outside, to extermi- 
e such as were within. ‘Phe 61st, free to strike at a divided 
foc, disarmed the 57th, and had then to deal with only the Ca- 
valry and a part of the 45th. But the l0th still appe ared ste addy : 
they night be useful, they could be disarmed a {te rwards as well 
as there. Phey were sent in pursuit, and hasedlle aman ofthe 45th 
has poeta As far as we are able to judge, all the results of 
the Ferozepore mutiny were due to the measures adopted. Not 
one was aeeidental, and these results were that the arsenal was 
secured, not a resident of Ferozepore lost his life, and of the 
mutineers, one regiment was disarmed, the other destroyed, 

We imagine that the author of the Red Pamphlet has taken 
his disparaging view of Brigadier Innes’ conduct at Ferozepore, 
irom a supposition that he was removed from the command there 
in consequence of that conduct. He says: 


{ 


‘Had his measures been successful-—he would doubtless have been 
held up as a pattern Brigadier. Unfortunately for himself the regula 
tions led him to failure, and his failure cost him his command. He fail- 
ed and was summarily removed from the list of Brigadiers.” 


This is totally wrong. He was not removed for his conduct 
at the mutiny. Both Sir John Lawrence and Mr. Montgo- 
mery recorded officially and privately their sense of his admira- 
ble management on th: at occasion. It was for subs sequent events, 
in consequence of reports that reached him of the proceedings 
with regard to the disarmed mutineers, that Sir John Lawrence 
deprived the Brigadier of his command.  ‘Phese reports are now 
acknowledged to have been ex parte and unfounded, but in those 
days there was no time for enquiry, and Sir John Lawrence 
may well be justified for acting as he thought best, on such in- 
formation as reached him. But now when it appears that that 
information was incorrect, and that the Brigadier’s removal was 
an act of injustice, we trust soon to hear that that officer has 
received amends as ample as his removal was summary. 

Ye now turn from the ends of the mpire to the North 
West, where the brunt of the struggle was to be borne. When 
the mutiny occurred at Meerut, the troops of that station 
were a Europe an Infantry regiment, one of Cavalry, a troop 
or a battery of Artillery, against a native Cavalry Corps and 
three of native Infantry. We need hardly say that no at- 
tempt was made to check or to follow up the mutinous regi- 
ments; but bad as was the supineness on that oceasion, the 


subsequent proceedings at Meerut were worse. A panic ap- 
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pears to have seized on all who were in authority. With ‘A 
foree of which a moiety was afterwards found sufficient to thrash 
such troops as had then reached Delhi, General Hewitt and 
Brigadier Wilson proceeded to consider themselves in a state of 
siege, to throw up entrenchments and to protect themselves, 
They reported that they were defending their position success- 
fully ! against what, or against whom? They believed them- 
selves to be in extreme peril, and wrote for reinforeements— 
begged that the 75th might be sent to their assistance, would 
allow no troops to venture outside their piequets—would scarce- 
ly permit any one to come in-——and all this while the communica- 
tion with Umballa was perfectly open, while Captain Greathed, 
Mr. Colvin’s Aid-de-Camp, was able to ride from Agra to Meerut, 
either alone, or accompanied by an escort whose absence would 
have been preferable to their society. 

Happily, however, this state of matters was only for a time. 
Finding that they were not attacked, learning from new arrivals 
that the Delhi mutineers, far from dreaming of ageressive proceed- 
ings, were themselves in great alarm, and were busily occupied 
throwing up defensive works, the Meerut authorities began to re- 
gain their spirits, and their minds to acquire a more healthy tone. 
A foree to optrate against Delhi had been formed at Umballa. 
It consisted of the bulk of the troops of the Sirhind division, 
and was under the personal command of General Anson. — Its 
route was to be by the right bank of the Jumna. It was anti- 
cipated that its presence before Delhi, and an immediate attack, 
would terminate the strugele there. And to prevent the escape 
of the mutineers across the Jumna to the East, as well as to 
protect Meerut, Brigadier Wilson, with the Meerut Brigade, 
was directed to advance to Ghazee-ood-deen Nugeur. » This 1s 
a village where the Meerut and Delhi road crosses the Hindon, 
stream which runs West of Meerut, between it and Delhi, and 
falls into the Jumna a short distance below Delhi. Immediate- 
ly however on arriving at Ghazee-ood-deen Nugeur, an attack 
was made on Wilson’s camp by the Delhi rebels who had arriv- 
ed that very day, with the intention of throwing up works to 
prevent the passage of the bridge there. But they were too 
late, The fight that ensued was sharp, but never doubtful. 
The mancuvres were the simple ones that have been the rule 
in nearly every action in the war. The enemy made up their 
minds that the British could and would come in only one diree- 
tion. lombs crossed the stream and turned the enemy’s left 
flank, Scott's battery and the rifles charged in front, the enemy 
Hed, and the Carabineers pursued. The mutineers essayed to 
molest them a second time, but the first siens of the deploy- 
ment into line sent them to the right about. They fled so fast 
that they could not be overtaken, nor their cuns captured. 
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The fact, however, of the enemy possessing sufficient audacity 
to take the initiative and attack Wilson, pointed out to General 
Barnard (who was now in command of the main column march- 
ing from Umballa) that the capture of Delhi would not be so 
easy an operation as had been originally supposed. His force 
would require to be increased. He therefore directed Wilson 
to join him. His route would be to cross the Hindon at his 
camp at Ghazee-ood-deen Nuggur, to make a flank march to the 
North, to the bridge over the Jumna at Bhagput. To help this 
march Barnard’s torce advanced some miles to the Delhi side of 
Bhagput. ‘The result was successful. Wilson’s column was 
unmolested, and the junction was elfected. 

With the united foree Barnard advanced on Delhi on the 8th 
of June. ‘The mutineers were entrenched on the road at Bad- 
lee-IKKe-Serai. ‘The arrangements were as before. Brigadier 
Grant was directed to turn the enemy’s left with some artillery 
and cavalry, and the main body was to charge in front. But as 
the flanking party on the right was not making its appearance, 
and the British were suffering heavily from the cannonade, the 
75th were ordered to charge the enemy unsupported. Nobly and 
brilliantly was the order obeyed, and with complete success. 
No sooner also were the guns taken, and the enemy beaten, than 
Grant’s party to the right were seen. ‘They had gone too far to 
the enemy’s rear, but this was now a happy mistake. The dis- 
comfiture was complete, the slaughter severe. 

But the work tor the day was not over; the battle had been 
won, but a position had to be taken up. This position was to 
be the ridge between the cantonments and the city, and it was 
known to be held in foree by the enemy. ‘To reach the ridge 
the right would have to pass through the Subzee Mundee, the 
left through the old Sepoy’s lines of the cantonment. Opposite 
the centre were the enemy's batteries on the ridge, near the 
Hagstaff and Hindoo Rao’s house. The advance was made, the 
enemy fought the ground; they might have fought it for weeks, 
covered as it was with gardens, and buildings, and intersected by 
the canal. But they could not face fire at close quarters. The 
British loss was great—nearly 7 per cent. of the force, but the 
ridge was taken, and the position secured, a position which re- 
mained unaltered for upwards of three months, as the basis of 
the operations before Dethi. 

‘The force now present did not consist of more than 2,500 
of all ranks, and as this was manifestly too weak to undertake 
the capture by the usual siege operations, while the General was 
incessantly being urged * to take Delhi,” it was decided to at- 
tempt a “coup de main.” The arrangements were all made, and 
the troops were all drawn up for the assault on the early morn- 
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ing of the 13th of June, when the mistake of a superior officer 
forced the plan to be abandoned. As Major Norman says. 


“There are few who do not now feel that the accident which hin- 
dered this attempt was one of those happy interpositions on our behalf 
of which we had such numbers to be thankful for. Defeat or even a 
partial success would have been ruin, and complete success would not 
have achieved for us the results subsequently obtained, nor, as far as we 

can see, would it have prevented a single massacre, most of which in- 
deed had already taken place.” 


With the abandonment of this attempt at ‘ coup de main” came 
the pe reeption of the impossibility of capturing Delhi wider ex- 
isting circumstances, and without a very large increase to the 
besicging force. It was determined quietly to maintain and 
strengthen the position, extending and advancing it when rein- 
foreements should arrive. 

While Lord Canning at Caleutta was providing for the pre- 
sent security of Bengal, and for the future security of Hindostan, 
while Sir John Lawrence was turning the Pun): ib into a source 
of strength, and while Barnard and Wilson were se tting them- 
selves in array against Delhi, let us glance at what was going 
on further South, at Agra and Gwalior, Oude and Cawnpore, 
Allahabad and Benares. 

The importance of Agra lay not only in its being the seat of 
Government of the North West Provinces, and in its fort an : 
strategical position, but also, and perhaps to a greater extent, 
its proximity to the great native independent States, to Scindiah’s 3 
and Wolkar’s dominions, and to apt. Within a few 
marches lay Gwalior, Se indi ah’s capital, garrisoned by Poorbeah 

troops. The fidelity of these could never be relied on, and 
the ‘'y very soon followed the example of the rest of a, sepoy 
army, but their desertion was of second-rate Importance e. ‘The 
absorbing point of interest and anxiety, the real object of attention 
was Scindiah’s attitude. On the part he might choose to play 
lay the chance of the alliance or enmity of the native States. By 
his decision it was known that they would abide. With his 
friendship secured to us, the British could rely on, at any rate, 
the neutrality of Holkar and the Rajpoot Chiefs. With Seindiah 
declared against us, their standards must have become hostile 
by the mere force of Asiatic self-interest, and Hyderabad would 
have followed. How thoroughly and ste: idily Se ‘indiah did cast in 
his lot with us, need not be told, but we doubt whether the in- 
fluences which resulted in this alliance are so broadly o r clearly 
known and recognised as they should be. It was by no innate 
wisdom, by no clear sighted appreciation of the certainty of the 
ultimate results, far less by any considerations of “ right or wrong 
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that Scindiah., a lad in years, weak in intellect, sensual and hot- 
headed, a thorough oriental, was impelled to the line of conduct 
he adopted. Tle was in fact acting under an influence akin to 
mesmerism. Ile was held in the mental grasp of a master 
in the knowledge of human nature, in the control of Asia- 
tic minds. Majer Macpherson had irresistibly imbued him 
with feelings of personal respect, gre atitude, fear and attach- 
ment. He had confirmed in the post of his chief minister 
and adviser one of the few large-minded men that are to be 
found amongst the natives of India. Dinkur Rao at Gwalior, 

Salar Jung at [Lyderabad; how many of their countrymen may 
they not be held worthy to redeem ! M: ajor Mac phe rson with 
Dinkur Rao’s support and assistanee, at CGowalior and at Aera 
after the British had to quit Gwalior, held Scindiah firm to the 
instinets which he had been ever studying to implant in his mind, 

He held before him the power of the British E uupire, the wis- 
dom of its rule, its conduct to him when in its power, and the 
salient points of the crisis and its causes. By quiet suggestions 
and promptings, he led him, apparently to originate, practi- 
cally to adopt, the measures and procedure which he had him- 
self lined out. He worked on his martial pride to resist the 
encroachments and threats of the mutineers, to organize a force 
of hereditary and national followers, and by their aid to counter- 

act and oppose the proceedings to which they seemed to be in- 
clined; and he lastly incited him to think of the position which 
would follow, 4 he took the lead and gave the example to the 
native princes of India of identifying himself with the British 
cause. By this oe and by minor measures which induced 
the men of the mutinous contingent to remain at Gwalior in 
hopes of proceeding under the banner of Scindiah or some other 
native Chief against Agra or Delhi, Major Macpherson kept 
Scindiah a faithful ally to the British interests, and held idling, 
in the Gwalior territories, a force, which, in the earlier days of 
the dark struggle, might, if active in the field, have produced 
incalculable disasters; kept them there until the tide of war had 
turned, and they could make their first essay in arms only to be 
routed irretriev ably at Cawnpore. 

Scindiah’s passive alliance thus induced friendly, or at least 
neutral, conduct on the part of the Indore and Rajpootana Chiefs, 
and enabled Colonel Davidson and Salar Jung to prevent an out- 
break at Hyderabad. The weight of hostility thus kept under 
is incalculable: but almost, if not quite, as import ant was the 
part to be taken by Oude, the latest acquisition of the British 
Empire in the East. In the whole of this vast province there 
was but one European Corps; all the native regiments in the 


district mutinied as a matter of course ; the population were im- 
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pressed with a strong sense of the under-hand style of the cou 
detat with which the country had been absorbed; the talook- 
dars, the chiefs of clans, and men of influence, were groaning 
under the results of the newly devised revenue arrangements, 
but, with all these adverse influences in operation, the Lucknow 
Residency was not besieged until July, until-a month aiter the 
troops in the provinee had risen in mutiny. That the evil day 
was so long deferred must have had a cause : the cause was Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Appointed Chief Commissioner only in March 
1857, he arrived at Lucknow ata time when tie native population 
felt nought but bitterness towards the British, when Fazl Al 
was even then forming the first rallying point for a rebel force, 
when to his prescient mind the coming storm was no longer 
doubtful. He arrived to find the civil department * a house di- 
‘vided against itself’ the military, military only in name, 
thoroughly disorganised and mischievous from ijudicious ma- 
hagement. | 

Hlis measures were from the first electrical. They were 
stamped as emanating from a Christian, a statesman and a soldier, 
At the very first Durbar, the truth and honor, the justice and 
the tenderness, that beamed in that noble countenanee, were un- 
mistakeably recognised. The fame of the bright future that was 
dawning went through all the land, and a miraculous reaction en- 
sued. Up to the very hour that the mutineers closed in round 
Lucknow, the fullest and freest help was being given to the 
ttle garrison in all their wants. 

One of Sir Henry’s first proceedings was tothoroughly examine 
the military positions and arrangements of Lucknow. Their falsity 
was palpable. No delay occurred in altering the distribution of 
the troops. Tle searched forand decided on the Mutehi Bhawn 
as the strongest position, natural, and ready to hand, to serve 
as the key and citadel of Lucknow. — Its possession Was a tower 
of strength from prestige alone. The proverb ran ** who holds the 
*Mutehi Bhawn, holds Lucknow.” and the native mind bows 
humbly to a proverb. He directed the immediate repair of 
the old tort and its preparation for storing the powder, and 
for use as the arsenal. He called into council the two best 
soldiers in Oude, Sam Fisher and George Hardinge. The 7th 
O. L. L. became mutinous. He punished them effectually. He 
wrote to Government urging them to send for reinforcements 
and to secure Allahabad. He wrote to Sir H. Wheeler. to 
entrench himself at Cawnpore. 

We will briefly describe, in order, the steps that were taken for 
Lucknow itself. lmmediately on hearing of the news of Delhi on 
the l4th and 15th May, measures were adopted for the clearance of 
rooms in the Residency and Mutchi Bhawn, and for the lodging of 
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the Europeans in the cantonments. By the evening of the 16th 
these preparations were etlected, and on the following morning, 
a picked company of the 1 3th, who were believed to be and who 
proved ta ‘thful , occupied the Mutchi Bhawn; the bulk of the 
europeans LO \ ed to the canton IMeNTS 5 the rest w ere posted wt 


the itesidency. A few Gays leteras more room was cleared out, 
Europeans were thrown into the Mutehi Bhawan, and the 13th 


were sent to secure the Dowlut Ithana which was still the arsenal. 
As the clearance of the Mutchi Bhawn progressed, as the walls 
were repaired and rools covered in, provisions were stored, the 
powder was sent in from the Kuddtim Russool,the European force 
Was Increased, and ordnance stores were removed to it from the 
Dowlut Khana The Residency entrenchments were also be- 
eun, exeavatious for magazines were commenced, and both at 
the Residency and at _—_ Mutchi Bhawn, additional buildings, 


the property of natives, were purchased and meluded in the posi- 
tions. Such like were ie measures adopted up to the outbreak 
of the 30th of May. The occupation of the Mutehi . hawn 
was pre-eiinently the measure that preserved the peace and 


tranquillity of the city, that kept the dangerous classes in ‘sub- 
jection, and that enabled Sir Ilenry to detach a party of the 
32nd and of natives, on the 21st of May, to Cawnpore, and to 
patrol the Grand Trunk Road. Not content with providing for the 
safety of Lucknow, and with endeavoring to assist Sir Huch 
Wheeler, he sent Hardinge with his Cavalry to strengthe n 
Allahabad. tle detached a foree under Hayes to patrol the 
Grand ‘Trunk Road: and another under Burmester and Staples 
to make a demonstration towards Futteghur. 

On the 30th of May the troops mutinied. Sir [fenry’s arrange- 


ments again resulted in success. ‘Che mutineers were driven out of 


the cantomments, and turned away fromthe city. Anattemptata 
rising there was speedily suppressed. ‘The mutiny at Lucknow 
was the signal for a lke explosion at Cawnpore, and throughout 
Oude. The prospect of a siege became now more imminent. 
The Mutchi Bhawn was become secure against a mob; the ope- 
rations there were therefore confined to sanatory measures, 
whilst the defences of the Residency were pushed on apace. As 
fast as the completion of the arrangements permitted, the pow- 
der, the ordnance stores, the provisions, and the Treasure were 
removed from the Mutchi Bhawn to the Residency, and a ruth- 
less demolition was commenced of the houses and huts which 
bordered on the position which had been marked out. The 
Sikhsin the various corps were formed into detached companies, 
the trusty men of corps were marked and retained, the rest were 
invited to take a holiday. The restless spirits of the city were 
added to the Police, thus coming under surveillance, and also 
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obtaining legitimate scope for the exereise of their energies, 
Pensioners were called in to rally round the British Standard, 
and the Oude artillery men, pens ioners of the Enelish Govern- 


ment. flocked in under old Furzund Alee to man the cuns of 


the swemmcowt h dames, Martin, and Shurt-ood-Dowla were 
indefatigable in their exertions to collect supphes, and provisions 
were ph which would have lasted the Residency troops for 
eight months. On the 29th of June the advanced euard ot the 
enemy were reported by Gubbins to be at C hinhut. Karly on 
the 30th the small party that went out to meet them, found 
themselves face to face with the whole mutinous force of Oude. 
They were deserted by their native gunners; a retreat ensued. 
The two positions still held by the British were surrounded and 
separated, and the famous Siege commenced. 

We cannot quit this subject without reference to two points; 
one is the false colouring and erroneous motive given by Mr. 
Gubbins to many of Sir Henry’s measures, and actions ; the other 
is the que stion of the propriety, in a military and strategical 
light, of maintaining a position at ~~ know at all. 

There are several points in which Sir Ilenry Lawrence comes 
under Mr. Gubbins’ condemnation. He accuses him of dilatori- 
ness, and of trusting to conciliation, in lieu of action, for the de- 
fence of Lucknow. “ On the 15th of May,” he says, “ we 
‘earnestly urged upon him the necessity of moving up a party 

‘of Europeans and Artillery to the Residency. To this measure 

‘we found Sir Henry Lawrence much opposed. It would, he 
‘thought, alarm the sepoys, and provoke the dreaded outbreak. 
‘Tle clung still to the hope of conciliating them, and urged the 
necessity of treating them with confidence.” 

We believe that Sir Ifenry’s real opinion of the case was 
this. The movement of Europe ans to the Resideney must not 
be isolated; it must be one of the series of combinations by 
which the Cantonments, the bridges, the Residency, and the 
Mutchi Bhawn are to be secured. The *y cannot be done till to- 
morrow night. The se poys must be kept quiet till then. ‘Time 
is every thing, Defer the outbreak. defer the siege, at all risks— 

cajole the se poys if we ean. We know for a fact “that Sir Hlenry 
ean ‘e felt thoroughly assured of the impending Slee 5 that 
he took the utmost pains to impress the same conviction on his 
officers; that he held before him as a guide to his actions, the 1m- 
possibility of any reinforcements arriv ing before the middle of 

August; that he therefore made all other objects secondary to this 
great one of having the Residency defensible, when the siege 
shoul l commence. Mr. Gubbins again says ;—** Sir Henry Law- 

‘rence still clung to » the hope of av erting the threatening storm 

‘by conciliation.” ** There was among. thinking men in the 
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‘garrison at the time a growing opinion that the time when ib 
‘ cone iliatory policy might have proved successiul, had gone by.’ 
We are at a loss to distir wuish whether Mr. Gubbins does not 
discriminate between ¢ ajolery and conelliation, between a hope 
to avert, and a desire to defer; or whether he was so very san- 
euine as to be ready to dispense with all diplomatic measures, 
to rely on force alone for securing the time which was essential 
to the completion of the entrenchments, and to trust only to the 
bayonets of the British when the crisis should arrive. 
Mr. Gubbins is next peculiarly at fault with respect to the 
utility and purpose of holding the Mutchi Bhawn. His own 
views, and those he attributes to Sir ileury Lawrence, are des- 


cribed in the following passages : 


“Though intending to hold the Residency also, he (Sir H. Lawrence) 
had all along regarded the Mutchi Bhawn as his place of strength. Now 
therefore on the Sth of June he proposed to move thither all the Eu- 
ropeans and their families. ‘The measure being much opposed, a coun- 
cil of war was called, The two most important questions were put 
whether both posts, 7 e. the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency should be 
held, or one only, and secondly whether the ladies should be sent away 
to Nepaul or down the Ganges.” “ Both Captain Fulton and Lieut. 
Anderson, strongly urged the abandonment of the Mutchi Bhawn, and 
the concentration of our force at the Residency,’ Afterwards “ | under- 
stood that Sir Heury’s faith in the Mutchi Bhawn had been much shak- 
en, and though he could not decide on abandoning it, still he had re- 
solved on making the last stand at the Residency, and abandoning the 
Mutchi Bhawn when it was no longer tenable,” 

“Still very considerable stores were left in the Mutchi Bhawn, and 
sometimes cunS were ordered back there, and the works at the Mutchi 
Bhawn were continued actively, So that Sir Henry evidently clung” 
Qnsidious word) ‘to the hope of retaining the Mutchi Bhawn also.” 
‘* No sooner were we invested than it was discovered that the mainte- 
nance of the separate position of the Mutchi Bhawn had been a mistake, 
the garrison, now further weakened by their losses at Chinhut, was not 
Strong enough to defend the extended Residency position, between 
which and the force all communication by letter was now cut off.” 


Now the whole matter seems to us perfectly simple when di- 
vested of the sombre colouring with which facts appear before 
Mr. Gub bins’ mental vision, clouded with the belief that Sir 
[lenry’s intellect had suecumbed to the crisis. We are perfec t- 
ly re ady to make every allowance for Mr. Gubbins’ positions, for 
the bias which his mind must have received from his want of 
unanimity with Sir Henry Lawrence, and from his eve ntual su- 
pe rsession by Major Banks by Sir Henry’s directions. But he has 
given full vent to his opinions of all the measures adopted during 
the crisis at Lucknow, and we consider it our duty to elicit the 
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truth without partiality, and to expose such of his statements 
as we believe to be misrepresentations. This matter then as 
already stated, appears to us perlectly sunple. When the mutinies 
first oveurred, the on y defensible pest in Lucknow Was the 
Mutchi Bhawn. It was essential to secure this, and it was 
secured. Oa the 8th of June, and so long as it was the strongest 
post, it was undoubtedly the position in which to place all who 
required protection in case of an attack, But not tillimmediately 
before the siege actually commenced, was there any attempt made 
to strengthen the Mutchi Bhawn against Artillery, or to increase 
its strength beyond what was requisite for standing a surprise 
or the attack of a rabble. The Residency, on the other hand, was 
at first perfectly indefensible. It consisted chietly of houses 
and compounds, But, before even the mutiny occurred, Sir 
Henry had fixed on it as the position which was to be finally 
held, which was to stand the siege, the works of which were to be 
proof, if possible, against Artillery. But these works had to be 
constructed from their foundation. It was no old Fort which had 
tobe put in repair, no position already tolerably strong, to be made 
stronger. Until certain works were completed, the place was as 
utterly worthless for any purposes of defence, as any ordinary 
houses and compounds could possibly be. Pending therefore these 
works, pending the state of transition, a ready made position 
was turned to use; and this position it was determined to hold 
as long as an attack might reasonably be expected from only 
au rabble, or a force unaccompanied by Artillery. But it was dis- 
tinetly directed, or rather, intimated that, on the probability of 
an organized party threatening a siege, a concentration was to 
be effected on the Residency. This Mr. Gubbins acknowledges 
to have been decided on, but only asa subsequent arrangement. 
We know that it was the policy from the very commencement. 
Mr. Gubbins’ statement about cuns, ordnance, and other stores 
which were sent back to the Mutehi Bhawn, is quite correct, but 
his inference is wrong. The stores which were returned were 
returned because they had been forwarded to the Residency, 
while there was yet no room for them. It was for the same rea- 
“on that powder and provisions were still remaining in such 
quantities in the Mutchi Bhawn on the occasion of its evacua- 
ton, There was no spot in the Resideney which was ready for 
their reception. That the Mutchi Bhawn was still held by the 
British when the siege commenced, was an error, but was an er- 
ror not owing to design, but attributable solely to the sudden 
change from perfect tranquillity to a close and fierce blockade, 
without the respite of those features which had been expected 
to intervene, and develope a transition period of the siege. There 
was no gradual approach of the enemy, no risings in the city, 
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no progressive investment, distant at first, and subsequently clos- 
er. Such were the events that had been anticipated, and on the 
commencement of which it had been intended to evacuate the 
Mutchi Bhawn. But all calculations, all plans, were overthrown 
by the defeat at Chinhut, the close pursuit of the enemy, and by 
the immediate attack on the entrenchments, amounting to an at- 
tempt to take them by coup de main. 

Mr. Gubbins is also strong in his censure on Sir Henry Law- 
rence for not disarming the native troops. We ask him what 
would have been gained by disarming them; would it have 
curtailed the power to injure of single sepoy? We think 
that the hundreds of thousands of arms since confiscated in Oude, 
eive all the answer that is needed. We ask Mr. Gubbins, if, 
by disarming them, such of the sepoys as remained and did 
such good service in the defence would not have been alienated. 
And what would the little garrison have done without those 
gallant comrades. [very writer on * the detence of Lucknow” 
has concurred in the opinion, that to their presence may the 
success of the defence be attributed, that without them it would 
have failed. Referring to Chinhut, Mr. Gubbins says * I have 
‘often enquired, but ‘| have never learnt the name of any one 
‘who had counselled the step, which resulted in so severe a 
‘ calamity.” We believe therefore that we are conferring a 
bencfit on Mr. Gubbins, and giving him an opportunity to 
explain fully a circumstance, of which he as yet generally bears 
the blame, when we tell hhien that the universal belief of th 
members of the garrison appears to have been that it was —y 
his advice, and on the strength of his information, that Sir Henry 
Lawrence undertook the expedition to Chinhut; that Sir Henr~ 
would not have undertaken it, if he had been aware that the whole 
rebel foree was, or was to wl at that position ; a fact however, 
of which Mr. Gubbins acknowledges that he had himself been 
duly informed. 

We will now leave Mr. Gubbins for the present, and touch 
on the other point we have mentioned affecting the military 
character of Sir Henry’s policy. The propriety of ret aining or 
evacuating Lucknow, is a question which has been mooted by none 
of the writers we have quoted, nor indeed by any that we have 
heard of. Butitis one which we believe has formed the subject 
of much discussion in other ways. We have heard numerous 
gentlemen, many of them experienced military officers, assert 
that Lucknow was essentially a false position, that Sir Henry 
should have evacuated it and fallen back on Cawnpore, and if 
need be on Allahabad. We agree with this opinion to this ex- 
tent that we believe that, under certain circumstances, such 


would have been the proper moyement. Had there been no 
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British in Lucknow save the troops, had the enemy been such: 
that the departure of the troops would not have involved the 
massacre of all the British left behind; such that, beyond ordi- 
nary elation or depression at success or misiortune, the moral and 
physical courage of the enemy and their actual conduct depend- 
ed on abstract realities, not on the moral attitude of their foe ; had 
Cawnpore or Allahabad been points of which the British were 
secure for all warlike purposes; then we allow that Lucknow 
should have been evacuated, and the British forces should have 
adopted the Ganges as their line of operations; or if too weak 
for that, have fallen back on Allahabad. But the actual circum- 
stances were so different, the moral and political influence of 
every movement operated so powerfully in proportion to its 
military character, that we believe the evacuation of Luck- 
now would have proved a blunder. If Sir Henry Lawrence had 
attempted to remove the families of Lucknow to Cawnpore, or 
to give any of the signs of an intention to evacuate, before the 
lith of June, the day on which Neill reached Allahabad, the 
report of the retirement, the inference of our weakness, would 
have turned Brasver’s Sikhs, and lost us Allahabad. To have 
attempted the evacuation subsequent to that date, would 
have been tantamount to giving up every non-combatant to 
slaughter, to yielding up the hundreds of guns, the immense 
arsenal of Lucknow, into the hands of the enemy. It would 
have necessitated the struggle of a weak European Regiment 
through a hostile country up to the banks of the Ganges, to find 
all means of passage removed, the opposite shore held by a nu- 
merous and exulting foe, and themselves deprived of all means 
of recruiting their Commissariat. Whenever the evacuation 
might have taken place, it would have been the signal for the re- 
bellion of the whole country. It would have infused among 
the enemy aspirit and morale, the want of which was their 
weakest point. It would have let loose on our small, detached, 
and struggling bands, and with the prestige of success, that host 
which they afterwards encountered seriatim, disheartened and 
depressed by their fruitless efforts against the insignificant little 
garrison Which had kept them at bay. 

While Lawrence was thus preparing for the struggle, the hor- 
rors of Cawnpore had commenced, and were now nigh over. 
sir Hugh Wheeler had been besieged, betrayed, and destroyed. 
Unwilling to believe in the cruelty of the coming mutiny, he had 
prepared what were at best but feeble breastworks, utterly in- 
capable of protecting ought save such as might lie down behind 
their shelter. 

Chey were uselessly situated, and in fact the position render- 
ed existence beyond a few days simply a physical impossibility. 
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An entrenchment on the river side, the possession of the maga- 
zine, and the collection of a couple of months’ provisions, would 
have saved Cawnpore. Wheeler surrendered on the 27th of 
June, having held out twenty-three days. In nineteen days 
more Havelock had arrived. 
| On the 4th of June Neill had secured Benares; a week later 
F he was at Allahabad. Another week and he had cleared it of 
| the rebels. Now troops continued to 'reach Allahabad, and 
finally came the Commandant of the expedition—Henry Have- 
lock. On the 30th of June Renaud was sent out in advance 
with a party to patrol towards Cawnpore. Two days later came 
the tidings of the massacre. On the 7th of July, Havelock, 
with his avenging force of 1,000 Europeans and 180. natives 
left Allahabad. On the 12th he won the victory of Futtehpore, 
on the 15th of Aong and of Pandoo Nuddy. On the 16th he had 
retaken Cawnpore. ‘Thus we find that by the beginning of July, 
a weak British force had undertaken the siege of Delhi, with an 
audacity which alone saved it and the Empire from destruction. 
Nearly every station in the Bengal Presidency save Dinapore 
had mutinied: Cawnpore had fallen. Lucknow was besieged, 
but Ilavelock was already taking the first steps in his course 
of retribution. 
For the next few months little of interest occurred ; no promi- 
| neut part in the great struggle could be taken at the seat of 
Government. All that it was in Lord Canning’s power to ef- 
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; fect at this time was to urge for reinforcements, and generally 
to arrange for the arrival and despatch of troops, to make the 
: best use of the men and means which he had at his disposal. 


Outram was summoned from Bombay, the Regiments for China 

were stopped en route, the 5th Fusiliers arrived from the Mau- 

ritius. Steamers, railway, horse diks, and bullock trains—all 

possible means of transport were employed for their use. 

Columns for field operations were organised in both the Mad- 
ras and Bombay Presidencies. A Column from Kamptee ad- 
vanced towards Jubbulpore and Saugor: another from Deesa 
to Neemuch. ‘Troops for the Central India force were concen- 
trated at Mhow. The Bombay Fusiliers, and other corps after 
them, were ordered up to Mooltan. 

Sir John Lawrence had turned the tide, at any rate for the 
present, in the Punjab. Corps after Corps of Infantry and 
Cavalry, Sappers and Artillery, were raised of all classes, Sikhs, 
Punjabees, Affghans, and Beloochees, and force after force was 
forthwith despatched to swell the army before Delhi. The 
gallant guides were the first to start. They were followed by 
the Jullundur and Ferozepore Brigades and some newly raised 


Sappers and Artillery, and lastly, after the defeat of the 40% at 
“y 
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Trimmoo Ghat, Nicholson was deqpeched with his flying column 
to the same focus of war. We !ett Barnard settling down into 
his position before Delhi. This position may be thus described. 
The face of Delhi before which our army enc amped was the 
North face. At its last corner, on the river, was the water bas- 
tion; at its West corner the Moree Bastion. Between the iwo 
was the Cashmere Bastion. On the West face of Delhi, a little to 
the South of the Moree Bastion, lay the Cabul Gate. Here the 
Delhi canal, whose course was almost due East, entered Delhi. 
On the South side of this canal and close up to Delhi lay the 
suburb of Kishengunge; straight Nerth from Kishongunge ‘ 
quarter of a mile from the ¢ ‘anal, commenced the ridge. This 
stretched for three miles N. N. E., till it closely approached the 
Jumna. Thus the Southern extremity of this ridge was close 
to the canal, and to Kishengunge, and half or three quarters 
of a mile from the city. This ridge was the main position ; hence 
Kishengunge was on the right flank. ‘To the rear of the neht 
of the ridge lay the Subzee Mundee; on the middle of the 
ridge was “the tag statt, and the right half of the ridge was di- 
vided into three even portions by a mosque and Hindoo Rao’s 
house. This building—the one most to the right, was the readi- 
est object of attac ke by the enemy, whether from the city or 
an Kishengunge, and was therefore a post of honor. it was 
eld throughout by Reid and his Sirmoorees. The ceatre bat- 
ry was constructed immediately in front of Hindoo Rao’s 
iouse, the left battery abutted on it, while the right battery 
was on the extreme right of the ridge. To the East of the 
flag staff, on the river bank, a mile North of Delhi, was 
Me tealfe’s house. The NKoodsia Bagh was a garden on the 
river bank one quarter of a mile North of the Water Gate. 
To its West, and half a mile from the Cashmere Gate was the 
building called Ludlow Castle. Before the preparations for the 
coup de main which we have already described, the enemy re- 
peatedly assaulted the position ; on the Sth, 10th. and 11th of 
June, the attacks were on the right of the position at Hindoo 
Rao’s house; and onthe 12th from Metealfe’s house on the left 
at the flag-statf Tower. In consequence of this attack of the 
2th, a picket was thrown into Metealfe’s house, and the British 
lett thus thrown considerably forward. After the repulse of 
the attack from Metealfe’s house, the right and right rear were 
attacked from Kishengunge and the Subzee Mundee, and econ- 
tinuous assaults in similar style were daily made for some time. 
On the 15th, they attempted a change in their tactics by endea-~ 
voring to turn the left flank by a secret march along the river 
bank; but they were detected and repulsed with loss. On the 
17th the British became the aggressors, and the enemy on the 
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ridge to the right were attacked from Kishengunge and_ the 
Subzee Mundee. A gun was taken, a magazine and battery des- 
troyed, and a severe : blow dealt to the enemy. They endeavored 
to retaliate on the 19th, when by a well planned march, the 
Nusseerabad Brigade turned our rear, anda severe fight ensued 


on all sides. A few days more however saw the completion of 


two important batteries, one on the rear, the other on the right 
rear at the sound, by which attacks from those directions, or 
trom the Subzee Mundee, were rendered more diilicult. Ad- 
vantage was taken of a subsequent attack of the enemy from 
the Subzee Mundee to drive him from it, and secure it perma- 
nently by the establishment of pickets in its serai and 
temple, connected by a breast-work with the picquets and 
battery on the ridge. Attacks more or less serious were al- 
most daily made by the enemy, but there was never difficulty 
in repelling them. 

Towards the end of June, reinforcements began to arrive, 
and by the 3rd of July, the 8th, the 6lst, the Ist Punjab 
Infantry, 5th Punjab Cavalry y, newly raised Sikh Sappers and 
Artillery and four H. A. Guns, were added to the force which 
now numbered 6,000 men. By this time on the other hand, 
what with the Nusseerabad, Neemuch, Jhansi, Rohileund, and 
Jullundur troops, in addition to the original mutineers from 
the more immediate neighbourhood of Delhi, the disciplined 
rebels there could not have numbered less than 30,000 men. 
On the 30th of June, the British again took the aggressive, 


DP 
and cleared Kishengunge. ‘This was followed on the 3rd of 


July, by the despatch of a force of 1,100 men and 12 guns 
which was sent out under Coke, to attack a party whic h had 
been seen to feave Delhi in a northerly direction; and for the 
next few days various detachments were sent out to destroy 
the bridges over the Canal, and over the cut from the Nujjuf- 
ghur Jheel by which hitherto the enemy had means of access to 
the rear of the British camp. On the 9th occurred the surprize 
of the camp by the 8th Irregulars, and a strong attack accompani- 
ed by a furious Artillery “and Inf: antry fire on our right flank ; 
the result was an advance by Jones through the suburbs on the 
right, with a loss inflicted on the enemy of 500 killed. On 
the 14th and 18th were the last attacks made by the enemy on 
the Subzee Mundee. The defensive works there were now 
completed, and the enemy would risk no more assaults. During 
the rest of July nothing of interest occurred, save a fruitless ef- 
fort on the part of the enemy to repair some of the Bridges 
which our Engineers had destroyed. 

In August “they attempted to strengthen and advance their 
position by occupying and entrenching the Koodsia Bagh, and 
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Ludlow Castle in front of the Water and Cashmere Bastions. 
But on the LZth Showers surprised them, and drove them out 
with great slaughter, capturing four guns. On the oth of 
July, General Barnard had died of cholera, and on the 17th, 
General Reid, being forced by ill health to leave the camp, 
appointed General Wilson to the command. Additional 
batteries had been constructed on the ridge, and entrench- 
ments or breast-works connected all the works together, and 
included the Sammy House, an advanced position on the tront 
and extreme right of the ridge. 

Early in August a glorious reinforcement arrived in Nichol- 
son with his Light Column, which consisted of the 52nd, a wing of 
the 6lst, the 2nd Punjab Infantry and the Mooltanee Horse. 
His genius was promptly felt. A force of the enemy was re- 
ported to have lett Delhi towards the North to intercept the 
sieve train. Hodson, a Cavalier of Cavaliers, was sent in advance 
to watch them, and Nicholson followed with his Infantry and 
guns. Hodson sighted them twice, and nearly exterminated two 
bodies of the enemy’s Cavalry. The enemy endeavored to fol- 
low up the design in greater strength. But on the 25th of Au- 
gust, Nicholson met them at Nujjufghur. He had forced his 
way across an inundated country without roads, a feat which 
few but he would have attempted. The enemy were all 
prepared for a fight, and their position was strong. — Its 
key was a serai on the lett. The old manceuvre was _ re- 
peated. The euls dashed up to within 300 vards of it, 
poured in a storm of fire, which hopelessly silenced the enemy. 
The Intantry charged and took the serai, then changing front 
to the lett, swept irresistibly down the hostile line. The foe 
fled precipitately ; the whole of their Artillery and camp equipage 
was taken, and Geneste blew up the bridge, thus removing the 
means by which the enemy might endeavor to repeat the attempt 
on the siege train. 

We have thus described the proceedings of the force before 
Delhi from their first undertaking the siege up to the arrival of 
the Artillery, by which they might now hope to accomplish their 
object. Hitherto the British tactics had been perforce defensive. 
The besieged were perpetually making sorties and attacks, en- 
deavoring to turn one of the flanks, and occasionally attempting 
to get into our rear, and cut off the communications. To the 
ordinary reader the interest lay in the gallantry with which the 
troops endured and fought, in the dash displayed in the various 
encounters. 

_ But equally prominent in real importance, calling for an equal 
display of heroism and endurance, and of greater influence on 
the future results, were the operations of the Engineers. They 
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are now about to become more interesting and exciting, because 
ageressive ; hitherto they had been purely defensive. The 
three original batteries on the ridee had been first formed. 
These were followed by mortar batteries interspersed over the 
ridge ; by a flanking battery to the extreme right near the 
Sammy House, and by the rear batteries. All the piequets 
had been strengthened and entrenched. As the Subzee Mundee 
and other suburbs were taken, the exertions to strengthen and 
secure them had been unremitting. Trenches of communica- 
tion had heen excavated at the right of the ridge, and the other 
more exposed positions. The canal and other bridges which 
admitted of the enemy’s approaches, had been all destroyed, 
save one which was retained for the use of the British, but 
which also was mined, loaded, and ready for explosion in case 
of sinister movements by the enemy. As a preliminary to the 
final aggressive operations, the battery near the Sammy [louse 
had been constructed to protect the right of the breaching bat- 
teries which we should afterwards have to erect, while the park 
had been filled with vast quantities of the requisite entrenching 
material. 

The strength of the enemy in numbers and in Artillery left 
but one course of operations open. Whatever was to be done, 
whatever batteries were to be made, the work must be carried 
through promptly and invisibly. Of course the North face was 
the face to be attacked, but the real points for assault were to 
be limited to the Easternmost bastions. Our right was our 
strongest point, there we had already planted our batteries. 
Henee the work was to be commenced on the right, and would 
tend to deceive the enemy into the supposition that it was the 
point of attack, the chief fighting ground, as it had hitherto been 
in the various rencontres. 

On the 6th the siege train had arrived, on the night of the 
7th the first battery was constructed. It faced the Moree Bas- 
tion, was directed against it and the left of the Cashmere Gate. 
On the 8th or 9th, the second battery, to breach the right of 
the Cashmere Gate, was constructed. It was in the grounds of 
Ludlow Castle, where our picquet had previously been esta- 
blished. A picquet was similarly placed in the Koodsia Bagh. 
These two batteries were about 700 yards from the bastion 
which they faced, and they opened fire on the 11th, smash- 
ing to pieces the opposite parapets, and completely silenc- 
ing the enemy’s fire. Meanwhile, however, a still more prompt 
and conclusive work had been effected. Uncertain where to 
place the battery, which was intended to breach the Water Bas- 
tion, Captain Taylor had advanced to reconnoitre from the 


Koodsia Bagh. Stealing cautiously along, he approached the 
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Custom House, a building within 200 yards of the Water Bas- 
tion. Hearing no sounds of voices, he advanced up to it; 
veered round its vate, saw uo one ; in through it to the windows 
of the building, no one there; round the compound, it was eva- 
euated! Its wall facing the Bastion prevented the enemy from 
looking into it; no time was lost; a working party was procur- 
ed, a six gun battery commenced, which unmasked and opened 
fire on the 12th. <A fourth battery of mortars was constructed 


behind the Custom House. Day and night, till the evening of 


the J4th, these four batteries poured shot and shell from fifty 
suns and mortars on the devoted city. In forty-eight hours the 
musketry parapets of the enemy were smashed to pieces, and 
two practicable breaches effected in the Cashmere and Water 
Bastions. These breaches were examined by four Engineer 
Officers, Greathed, Horne, Medley, and Lang. Rarely, if ever, 
has this hazardous duty, hazardous at all times, pre-eminently 
hazardous and difficult from the relative position of the be- 
siegers’ works and the ramparts of the enemy, been so gallantly 
and coolly performed. 

The assault was arranged for the 14th. The force was or- 
ganized into five columns—three for the actual assault, one to 
protect the right, and one for the reserve. The columns of as- 
sault were to enter respectively by the Cashmere bastion breach, 
by the water bastion breach, by the Cashmere Gate which Home 
and Salkeld were to blow up. How the storm was effected, 
how gallantly Nicholson and Jones led in over the two breaches, 
how gloriously Home and Salkeld made a way in at the Gate, 
over a dismantled bridge, and in the teeth of a storm of mus- 
ketry, need not now be told. All have the tale written on their 
hearts. Suftice it to say that nearly a third of the storming force 
were struck down, ten fell out of seventeen Engineers, the 
guides and pioneers of the columns. The immediate result of 
the storm, was the possession of the North of the city with 
the ramparts as far as the Cabul Gate. In an attempt to storm 
the Bastion immediately to the South, the Bum Bastion, the 
heroic Nicholson was mortally wounded. During the remainder 
of that day, and on the 15th, the position was secured, and 
batteries erected, and opened on the Selimgurh, the magazine, 
and other portions of the city. On the 16th, the magazine was 
stormed, and as our advancing position was beginning to enable 
us to take the Kishengunge in flank, the enemy evacuated these 
suburbs. Our progress was steady and speedy. On the 17th, 
and 18th, our line had advanced up to the palace and the 
Chandnee Chowk; on the 19th, the Bum Bastion was stormed 
from within, our Cavalry entered the Delhi Gate from with- 
out, advanced, and took the Jumna Musjid; the Palace Gate 
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was blown in, and the last stronghold of the enemy was storm- 
ed and taken. On the 21st, the Kine was captured. On the 
24th all was secure and sate, and Colonel Greathed was des- 
patched to clear the Doab, and effect a junction with the troop: 
from the South. 

Thus was Delhi taken by a force which, numbering 2,500 
only at first, undertook the task in firm reliance on their own 
courage, and the support of the Punjab. For three months they 
waited patie ntly on the defensive, till the arrival of reinforee- 
ments which increased their strength to 8,000 men, and of the 
siege train which enabled them to assume the offensive. A week 
more saw the storm of Delhi; another week and it was entirely 
in their hands, with the King of Delhi a prisoner, and the rebe! 
foree scattered to the winds. 

While thus the little Dell field lorec was exhibiting to the 
world an imperishable example of self-reliance and militar Vv 
virtue, other and not less exciting incidents were occurring elsc- 
where. From Delhi to Cawnpore the country was in open in- 
surrection. Agra was threatened by the Gwalior foree whom 
Scindia was restraining under the influence of Dinker Rao and 


Major Mae pherson. The only break mm the wearisome stillness of 


their separation from the rest of the world by the circle of passive 
foes, was the fight of the 5th of July, when the Neemuch Bri- 
or ain, on their route to Delhi, amused themselves with a passage 
of arms with the 1 regiment at Agra. Tlavelock was persistently 
endeavouring to succour the beleaguered garrison in the en- 
trenchments of the Residence y at Lucknow. 

We left this hapless little band surrounded by foes, at whose 
hands they had sustained a severe defeat. They were stillin two 
positions, the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency. But the separa- 
tion was not long to continue. On the evening of the day when 
the siege commenced, a warning was sent to Colonel Palmer 
who commanded at the Mutchi Bhaw n, to be prepared for eva- 
euation, Next day the message was signalled by telegraphs 
erected on the roofs of the two buildings, that the evacuation 
was to be at midnight, and that the magazine was to be blown 
up. Colonel Palmer’s measures appear to have been perfect. 
The arrangements were kept secret till the proper hour; a heavy 
fire from both positions cleared the road between them. An 
unmolested march of ten minutes through a quarter held all day 
by the insurgents, brought the Mutchi Bhawn force into the 
Residency. The train to explode the magazine was prepared 
by Captain Thomas, and took effect at the exact time, imme- 
diately after the junction had been effected. By the unwearied 
exertions of Brigadier Inglis and Captain Wilson, thedisposition 
of the troops in the various garrisons was arranged, but it was 
Marcu, 1859. 2a 
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not for several days that the men ste: adied down to their duties. 
For the first week the efforts of the enemy were furious. The 
roar of musketry was continual. Shot and shell invaded every 
building ; par: allels were sapped on all sides; the enemy ap- 
peared to threaten regular approac thes. Nothing however hay- 
ing been effected, the ene rey of their measures subsided, and 
was never resuscitated. On the 2nd of July Sir Henry Law- 
renee was mortally wounded, on the 4th he died. Short as was 
his share of the actual siege, it sufficed to give it the heroic and 
dauntless tone which characterized it to the end. 

The story of this siege is so well known that we will not at- 
tempt to narrate it: but we propose to analyse and describe 
some of the features, which, we believe, have been unavoidably 
hidden beneath the all absorbing interest of the more exciting 
and pathetic incidents of Mr. Gubbins’ narrative. 

The phases of the siege may be portioned off between the va- 
rious attempts at storming the entrenchments which the enemy 
occasionally made. These assaults were made on the 20th of J uly, 
the 10th of August, and the 5th of September. The first was the 
fiercest and most desperate; the second was very determined 
but not so vicious; the last was an attack only in name, the ene- 
my tried no fighting, they appeared cowed, ‘the ‘y allowed them- 
selves to be he ‘Iplessly sk: wuchte red and shot dowa. Let us com- 
pare thei air dates with those of Havelock’s movements. On the 
21st of July he be ran to Cross the Gar wes; on the 6th of Au- 
cust he retired to Nun curwar. On the 10th of August the Na- 
na began to threaten Cawnpore. In the beginning of September. 
the prepary itions for the bridge across the Ganges were begun 
by Captain Crommelin. We may fairly infer that the first at- 
tack was made in the hope of destroying the garrison before the 
arrival of reinforcements: the next in exultation at the supposi- 
tion that Havelock had been finally repulsed, and was likely to 
find sufficient work cut out for him by the Nana, to occupy his 
undivided attention; the last, a final and almost hopeless attempt 
at a coup de main, before the arrival ot Havelock’s force, whose 
intention to advance was becoming patent. 

The Inv: ari: able ch: arac teristic of ey ery assault was a simul- 
taneous attack on all sides, preceeded by the explosion of one 
or more mines, and a rush at two or three points in the defences 
which they believed to be the weakest. They attempted none 
of the civilized modes of attac ‘kk. They fixed on no points on 
which systematically to take steps to form an entrance. They 
never concentrated the fire of any of their guns; they never 
kept up a persevering fire from any one gun, or battery of 
guns; they never directed their fire so low as to be likely to 
effect a breach. Their whole system of gunnery was simply to 
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annoy the buildings, to destroy the upper stories of houses, to 
kill a few men by stray shots. They appeared ignorant of enli- 
lade tire; the only battery which the *y silenced, or attempted to 
silence, was the Cawnpore battery, and this was effected not 
by their Artillery but by their musketry. 

Mining was the only description of attack to which they 
took con amore; and in this they were beaten time after time, 
and failed miserably from their want of every quality which 
is essential to such work, save the knowledge of the manipula- 
tion im whie h they appeared to excel. With their inexhausti- 
ble supply of labor, with such a le ‘neth of front for their opera- 
tions, they ought to have blown up the whole of the Southern 
front, W ithion lt a C€ hane yy of SUCCK =stul OP) position. But the 'y 
happily adopted the only procedure, by which it was poss sible 
for them to tail They worked at only one or two mines si- 
multaneously, they wor ked without attempting to conceal their 
intentions, the y se Le ected the most dithcult pl ces. 

Up to the 20th ol duly they attempted but one mine; that 
they aimed at the Redan: they shewed unmistakeably what 
they were trying, but the Redan was a position which, from 
their point of attack, the most successful miner could hi wdly 
hope to undermine: the Engineers predicted hopeless failure, 
the results justified their opinions; but what grand and noble 
courage must we ascribe to those who, garrisoning that Redan, 
uns upported by alike assurance of the result, calmly and without 
a murmur held the post which they hourly expected to give 
way beneath their feet. Captain Lawrenee of the 32nd, ‘and 
his gallant party, have given am example of soldierly devo- 
tion and undaunted courage which can never be surpass- 
ed. 

Alter the attack of the 20th of July, the enemy began min- 
ing on the South face: these mines were not worked at simul- 
taneously but in succession. They first t attempted the Cawn- 
pore Battery : ; here their mine wi: as destroyed by Bonham’s Artil- 
lery fire ; they then attacked the Bri; wade Meas, but this mine 
Was stoppe “l on the commencement of a countermine: the y be- 
gan a third opposite the Sikh Square but were defeated by a 
countermine, from which Fultog and Hutchinson broke into 
their gallery, drove them out of it, and placi ‘ing a charge in it, 
destroy ed it andl the house from which the mine had been com- 
menced. They subsequently recommenced a mine against the 
Brigade Mess, or rather against the building next to it, the 
Martiniere, ond also another at the outer buildings attached to 

‘Sago’s Garrison.” These two mines they exploded harmless- 
‘ at the commencement of the attack of the 10th of August. A 
repetition however of the attempt on Sago’s garrison was imme- 
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diately made, and again defeated by Hutchinson who blew in 
their gallery. 

Their next attempt, and it was the only one that succeeded, 
was against the Sikh Square. It made a breach in its wall 
for a le ngth of ten yards, ample space for the charge of a storm- 
ine party 3 hut when the moment arrived their hearts failed 
them: they would not make the rush, and the breach was de- 
liberately retrenched and barricaded. Another mine was com- 
menced against the Brigade Mess, but it was broken into from 
the re dy prepared eountermine. One against Sago’s was des- 
troyed by the rains, so was another against the Bailey Guard. 
A mine directed on Anderson’s post was stopped by their know- 
ledge of our being prepared tor them. 

The ‘y now commenced three mines simultaneously, pre para- 
tory to the attack of the oth of Se ptember, against Saunders 
post, the Brigade Mess, and Grubbins’ bastion.  [Llutchinson was 
all prepared for the Brigade Mess should they approac th too close 
hut they did not do so; Innes destroyed the mine at Saunders’: : 
they beean another for the same building, and were again de- 
feated, Innes breaking into their gallery and blowing it up. 
They exploded the other two mines, those at the Brigade Mess. 
and Gubbins’ bastion: of course without effect. These were 
their last attempts. Subsequently three countermines of the 
enemy at the Cawnpore battery, the Seikh Square and the 
+ — were destroyed by Captain Fulton. After the arrival 

Havelock, a mine directed : against the Redan, and two shafts 
near Gubbins’ bastion, were discovered. Hence, from, first to 
lust, the enemy atte inpte ‘dd twenty-one distinct mines, and were 
foiled in all but one. The presiding genius of these sueces- 
sive vietories was Captain Fulton. We find him inexhaustible 
in his resources; we find him described as having adopted, at 
various times, no fewer than six different modes of ac ting against 
an enemy's mines. 


Ist. A sortie was made, the shaft discovered, and the roof of 


the mine destroyed, 


— 1, Tle had ‘she Ils sent all over its prob: able position, and then 


exp osion shook it in. 

3rd. tle countermined, loaded his own gallery ; tamped back, 
and by exploding his own, destroyed the enemy's mine. 

4th. He excavated towards the enemy's eallery, and broke 
into it. 

oth. He allowed the enemy to break into his own ealleries, 
fought the entrance, and took —— of the enemy’s mine. 

6th. He either destroyed the enemy’s mine, or retained pos- 
session of it for defensive purposes, 


Besides, combating those mines that were known to exist. 
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Captain fulton was une ‘easing in his measures to secure, by 
listening galleries, the fronts of the most exposed positions. 
The ‘Treasury, Saunders’, Sago’s, Germon’s, Anderson’s, the 
Brigade Mess, the Seikh Square were all, by Havelock’s ar- 
rival, almost periectly secure trom the enemy’s subterranean 
attacks. And in faet, the Cawnpore Battery and Gubbins’ bas- 
tion were the only points at all in danger from mines. Ageres- 
sive mines were wso undertaken. dohannes’ house was the 
most murderous post of the enemy. — Its sharpshooters entilad- 
ed the road intersecting the Residency, and running Southwards 
from the flospital.  ‘Phey commanded the Seikh Square, the 


Brigade Mess, and the Cawnpore Battery. A mine was run 
emt it from the Martiniere, and e xploded on the 21st of Au- 
cust, laying the house level with the dust. 


V e will quit this subject with one remark. Mr. Gubbins, re- 
ferring to the mines afterwards discovered in the direction of the 
Redan, says, “the result proved that those who had all along 
‘declared that a mine was in progress had been right, while our 
‘ineineers, who had discredited it, had been for once mistaken.” 
We are inclined to believe that the Engineer Officers did not 
discredit the existence of the mine; they only asserted that no 
attempts of the enemy to mine there could be successful, and 
that therefore no notice whatever need be taken of the cireum- 
stance. 

‘These countermines, and the steady conduct of the defenders 
at the outworks, were the chief means of the successful defence, 
but the subsequent diminution of casualties, and the compara- 
tive safety of the inmates of the entrenchments, were due to the 
skilful and unremitting exertions of the Engineers to,defilade the 
position, Equally influential for the permanent results, incaleul: ably 
beneficial irom the morale they created, were the sorties effect- 
ed by the garrison. ‘These were all designed and conducted by 
Captain Fulton, and carried out on one principle. It is one 
whic h may give a hint for future procedure on a greater scale. 
A party was told off for covering. Lach man was given his 
door or window or loophole to watch, Captain Fulton and a 
small band would dash out to the door of an occupied building— 
they would stand under cover of its wall—revolver in one hand, 
vrenade in the other, he would light, and send the shell in, in 
round-hand bowling style, through the entrance of the building. 
As a matter of course the missile caused the precipitate retire- 
ment of the hostile occupants ; they got shot down as they fled ; 
the grenade exploded; fulton and “his band would rush in and 
secure the building, the adjacent houses commanding it would 
be similarly occupied ; with the road thus secured, the powder 
and other means of destroying the building would be lodged 
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and prepared for explosion. When all Was ready, the pirti s 
in the surrounding hous ses would be successively withdrawn. 
Fulton and an escort having lighted the tr un would linally 
evacuate the building. The exp Jlosion and its demolition would 
forthwith ensue. 

We have heard the question mooted why were not more build- 
ings demolished before the siege began, and we have also heard 
and read of mat ry ridic os us reasons given inanswer. But the 
facts appear to be thes It was designed to demolish all the 
very near buildings to pre vent mining, but there were certain 
buildings the prop Ty ety of the demolition of which was doubttul, 
heeause while on the one hand they might serve as positions for 
riflemen, they might be useful, on the other hand, as traverses 
against Artillery at As, therefore, it was anticipated that the 
attack on the Residency would be, like that at Cawnpore, one 
of Artillery from a distance, it was dee ided that these should be 
demolished last of all. [lence the Western face of the Residency 
entrenchment, which had a mass of débris in front, was not 
mined, but it suflered excessively from the Artillery fire and 
severely from musketry ; and while the musketry fire was more 
severe on the South face, still the lower stories of the Seikh Square, 
Brigade Mess, and Martiniere, the houses before which had 
not been demolished, (owing to want of time) remained com- 
paratively secure from Artillery. 

We also wish to give an expli mation on a point, which from 
the enquiries we have made, does not appear to us to be so 
satistaciorily described by Mr. Gubbins as it might be. We 
allude to the account given by Brigadier Inglis of the state of 
his provis sions, and we doubt whether Mr. Gubbins has correct- 
ly quoted his letter; whether there is not an omission in either 
the body of the letter, or of a postscript. Provisions are of two 
kinds, animal and vegetable, and we are informed on unques- 
tionable authority that the letter distinctly alluded to the 
probable failure of meat provisions, not of every descrip- 
tion of food, and stated that the men, worked and harassed 
as they were, would not be able to exist without meat. The 
date named was the 10th September; on the 25th, after a 
greater loss in men than had probably been anticipated, the 
means for procuring meat were expended; and the cattle 
which were killed for the last. few days supplied food, which 
would not have been issued, save in such extremity. All Mr. 
Giub bins’ wonder and astonishment therefore “ at so serious an 
‘error’ go for nought; and he might have added to the possible 
reasons for his as ssumed mistake, among which reasons he takes 
care to mention that the commissariat officer did not himself 
store all the supplies, this reason, that the commissariat officer 
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was throughout lying ona bed of suffering, shot through the 
knee, yet still striving to give the little help that he could to 
the oral ant work going on, and that for the conduct of the com- 
missariat arrangements, and for mtormation on all points con- 
nected with them, Brigadier Inghs had to trust to officiating offi- 
cers, zealous and hard-worl king, but nevertheless inexperienced. 
We mention this circumstance, because, although not actual- 
ly a matter of strategy or of military skill, still it has to do with 
the discretion and intellive nee of the Commandant of the Resi- 
dency, and was of grave Importance in its influence on the opera- 
tions of Havelock and Outram. ‘To these we will now draw 
the readers’ attention. 

We have already described how Havelock, advancing from 
Caw —— ‘feated the forces of the Nana at Futte hpore, Aong 
and Pandoo Nuddy, and retook Cawnpore. ‘These victories he 
followed up on the 19th of July by an expedition to the Nana’s 
residence at Bithoor, which however he found deserted. On the 
next day he was joined by Neill with reimtorcements, and at 
onee commenced his prep: arations for an advance on Lucknow. 
These preparations consisted of the passage of the Ganges by 
the expeditionary force, and the construction of entre nehments 
for the defence of Cawnpore. ‘The site was selected on the 
hank of the river, on high and commanding ground, near the 
town and bazaar, and it also was the best position for covering 
the passage of the troops. It contained a number of houses, 
and in fact, a very small amount of work turned it into a defensi- 
ble post. ‘The passage of the Ganges was unopposed by the 
enemy, who indeed never made their appearance. Pier heads 
were constructed on both sides of the river; all the boats pro- 
curable were collected and decked. The passage was effected 
by sailing if there was wind, by rowing or by the towing of the 
Berhampooter. [t commenced on the 21st, and was not com- 
pleted till the 28th of August. On the next day Havelock ad- 
vanced towards Lucknow. At Oonao, ten miles from the river, 
the enemy were drawn up in a series of gardens and compounds 
commanding the road, with long ranges of impassable swamps 
on their flanks. Skirmishers and light guns to the front, and a 
charge with the bayonet, and the rebe ls evacuated Qonao. But 
they again drew up in the open beyond, strongly supported by 
Cavalry. An immediate advance on the left, in echellon of 
regiments and detachments for the right, sent them to the 
right about, leaving all their guns in the possession of the Bri- 
tish, A halt for bre sakfast, and then “ forward” was the word. 
They approached Busherut Gunge, five miles from Oonao; it 
was a walled village on the road, with sw amps on every side, 
and earthworks in front. The 64th were detached to the right, 
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through the swamp, to threaten the enemy's rear. This with, 
the steady advance of the main body, the guns playing on the 
cateway, had the desired effect. A stru: role at the breast- -WOrk, 
and Busherut Gunge was won. But the loss in these two fights, 
and the appearance of cholera and dysentery, shewed Have- 
lock that he could not relieve Lue ‘know with his present foree, 
lle retired to OQonao, and then to Munegurwar, there to await 
reinforcements. Such men as Neill could spare he sent to him 
at onee: and with this addition, Havelock again advanced. 
Qonao was evacuated; Busherut Gunge was occupied. On the 
5th he attacked the enemy. Turning their lett, he stormed 
them out of Busherut Gunge, and followed them up relentless- 
ly, driving them from village to village, till they broke and fled 
in the open, when his men were too few and too wearied to 
uirsue, Cholera again broke out; again he retired to Mungur- 
war. With his present strength he saw it was hopeless to reach 
Lueknow. he now heard also that the Din: apore sepoys had mu- 
tinied, that he need hope for no more reinforcements for another 
month, that C awnpore Was avain threatened by the Nana. The 
dilemma was sickening- —heart- breaking—but choice he had 
none. Back he must go to Cawnpore. Lucknow must hold 
out as it best could. A retreat, however, across the river with 
an enemy hovering on the rear, was a different matter to an un- 
molested advance. It was quite certain that a passage similar 
to that in July would be attended with great risk and much 
loss. Too much ee ince therefore cannot be attached to the 
skill and perseverance by which C aptain Crommelin of the [n- 
cineers, in the face of all difticulties, in opposition to the views, 
as regarded practicability and success, of nearly every officer 

with the force, des iened and constructed a causeway over a 
width of upwards of a mile of the inundated shore of the Ganges, 

bridging the narrower and de ‘eper parts. The portion ef 
the river which had to be ferried was thus reduced to nearly 
700 yards, about a quarter of the original distance. On the 
comple tion of the causew ay therefore, the General determined 
to make a last he at the enemy, and then withdraw into 
Cawnpore. He advanced from Mungurwar on the 11th, halted 
for the night at Oonao, and next day went at the foe. Their 
position was stronger than hitherto. It was half way between 
Oonao and Busherut Gunge, and extended for five miles, cross- 
ing the road in its centre. Again the little foree went at the 
enemy's left, in echellon from the right. Again the fire of the 
Artillery and of the infields, and the shock of British steel, 
were irresistible: the enemy’s lett was turned, and their line 
enfiladed ; a struggle on the enemy’s right, and the Madras Fu- 
siliers had driven back the hostile Cav valry : the field was won, 
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the enemys guns were captured and turned on the flying toe, 
whose rout became precipitate. With his rear thus secured, 
the General marched back to Mungurwar, and next day crossed 
into Cawnpore. From first to last the passage occupied only 
tive and a half hours. 

While Havelock was making his first passage across the 
Ganges towards Lucknow, the Sepoys at Dinapore were break- 
ing out into mutiny, crossing the Soane, and besieging Arrah. 
On the very day that Hav elock was routing the rebels at Oonao 
and Busherut Gunge, the detachment of the 10th was vetting 
cut to pieces at Arrah. A spark was being struck which might 
light up the whole of Behar—but the hand to quench it was 
ready. Lyre had just reached Dinapore with some men and 
three guns. With 200 Intantry and his guns he at once pro- 
ceeded to the support of the party whch had first advanced to 
the relief of Arrah. On his way he heard of their defeat. He 
halted in a strong position for the night, and advancing next 
morning found the line of Sepoys drawn up behind fresh en- 
trenchments on well chosen ground. Again there was the at- 
tack on the enemy’s left; a well direc ted and irresistible flank 
and enfilade fire, to which the enemy had no means of reply ; 
a charge down the line with the cold steel; and the victors of 
the 29th July were routed on the 3rd of August. Obtaining 
a supply of ammunition from Dinapore, Eyre followed the ene- 
my up to Jugdespore, where the 10th, who could hardly be res- 
trained, would have nought but the bay onet, and with a cheer 
and a rush dashed like tigers at the foe, and terribly avenged 
the slaughter of their comrades. Thus did Eyre preserve ‘the 
tranquillity of Behar, at a period when to do so was of inc valcu- 
lable importance. With Shahabad and the Grand Trunk Road 
occupied by the enemy, our reinforcements must have been 
grievously delayed, the transport of supplies almost hopelessly 
discontinued. 

by this time General Outram had reached Calcutta. The 
5th Fusiliers had arrived from the Mauritius; the 90th L. L, 
the advanced guard, as it were, of the China force, had also been 
stopped short and landed. They went forward without delay 
towards Cawnpore, and on the 16th of September, these two 
Corps and Eyre’s victorious party had reinforced Havelock, and 
Outram, generously waiving his right to command, joined the 
force as a volunteer. 

The halt at Cawnpore had tended to refresh and recruit the 
old division, and they had kept themselves in training by thrash- 
ing the Nana at Bithoor; while Captain Crommelin had taken 
advantage of the time and of the fall of the river to prepare 
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and the remains of the causeway which he had before construct- 
ed, permitted the march of the British troops across the Ganges 
dry shod, and prevented all delay in the transport of mate riel, 
On the 19th and 20th of September, the force crossed; on the 
YIst, Havelock found the enemy on his old camping ground at 
Mungurwar, and driving them out of it, sent his Cavalr y in pur- 
suit. For fifteen miles did the handful of Volunteer Cavalry, 

headed by the Bayard of India, chase the rebel rout, capturing 
three guns anda sti andard. On the 22nd the force reached Bunnee. 
the march enlivened hy a series of dashing cavalry skirmishes. 
On the 23rd, it advanced towards Alum Bagh. The enemy were 
there drawn up inline,and Artillery posted ‘to command the road. 
There was no mancuvring this time; the Artillery dashed to the 
front and poured in their fire, the Cavalry charged and took the 
rebel guns; the Intantry advanced and drove the enemy’s line 
back, and out of the Alum Bagh, That night, and next day, 
the force halted to rest the men and prepare for the coming strug- 
gle. 

The probability of a successful issue to it, was due to a very 
erdat extent to the intimate knowledge of Lucknow possessed 
by General Outram, who intended to act as guide to the force. 
Aware of two very great difficulties that a ‘column advancing 
from Cawnpore would have to encounter, in the passage of the 
Sve at Bunnee, and of the Lucknow canal at the Char Bagh, 
at which points the bridges would in all probability be found 
destroyed, General Outram had proposed that while Havelock 
should threaten Lucknow from the Caw npore direction with his 
original force, he should himself create a diversion, and, if ne- 
cessary, assist the passage of the Sye by advancing with the re- 
inforcements along the Goomtee. But on Havelock’s representa- 
tion of the weakness of his force, and of the current report that 
the bridges had not been demolished, he gave up the project 
and joined Havelock. From the Alum Bagh there were three 
routes. Wee was by the direct and straight road. ‘This was 
known to be defended by entrenchment behind entrenchment, 
and battery upon battery. This line was therefore at once re- 
jected. The second was the route by which Sir Colin Campbell 
afterwards proceeded to the Dilkhoosha, from which point they 
might advance either by the Secundra Bagh road on the right 
bank of the Goomtee, ‘or they might cross the Goomtee and 
march by the left bank. But, at this period of the year, 
the country between the Dilkhoosha and the Cawnpore road 
Was impassable from inundations ; and the route which General 
Outram therefore decided on, was , to advance as far as the ca- 
nal by the high road, force the C hee Bagh bridge, then turn to 
the right, and proceeding by the canal until the city was turn- 
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ed, strike across the ground between the Kaiser Bagh and the 
river towards the Residency. This was a route which had been 
drawn up by the Engineer Officer at Lucknow, but it had never 
reached General Havelock, and the proposition originated solely 
with General Outram. The plan was strictly carried out. The 
force started on their march of salvation at 8 A. M. on the 25th 
of September. It consisted of the 5th, 78th, 90th, and Madras 
Fusiliers; portious of the 64th, and 84th, and 200 Seikhs; 
Maude’s and Olpherts’ batteries, and some heavy guns; the 
Volunteer Cavalry, 500 men, and some heavy guns were left to 
protect the Alum Bagh. Outram proposed that the heavy guns 
and Cavalry should also be left behind, but Havelock did not 
approve of the suggestion, It admits of very little doubt how- 
ever, that the proposition was correct, as the heavy guns and 
Cavalry were found quite useless for the fighting that ensued. 
The enemy were found strongly posted, close to the camping 
ground; their position did not admit of attack. A hot fire was 
therefore kept upon them till the foree had passed. At the 
Char Bagh was the first severe opposition. Aware of some 
commanding ground whence the enemy’s fire might be kept un- 
der, Outram hastened thither with a chosen body of rifles, but 
he was there only in time to see a party of Fusiliers storming the 
bridge with young Havelock leading on horseback. The enemy’s 
battery was taken, the adjacent houses were stormed and held, 
and the 78th were directed to occupy them until all the troops 
aud baggage had passed, and then to follow protecting the rear. 

The main body advanced by the canal; on reaching the Dil- 
khoosha bridge, it turned to the left towards the 32nd Barracks ; 
thence towards the Secundra Bagh, Shah Nujeeb and Motee 
Mahul. Between the Char Bagh and the Motee Mahul the 
force met with very slight opposition, But at the Motee Mahul 
and the farther advanced posts, Martin’s house, the Stables, 
Steam Engine, and Hirun Khana, it came under a strong fire 
from the Koorsheyd Munzil and the Kaiser Bagh. Eyre’s guns 
were brought into position to reply, and they replied success- 
fully. The force halted, and intelligence arrived that the 78th 
with the rear guard were strongly pressed. 

General Outram, knowing that the Furheed Buksh, Chutter 
Munzil, and Teree Kotee were the only buildings between him 
and the Residency ; believing in consequence of a reconnoissance 
which he made that these were either empty or being evacuat- 
ed; having both perceived and heard that the sepoys were fly- 
ing in all directions, that the only men combating with him 
were Nujeebs, and that they were fighting only in rear, and at 
the Kaiser Bagh; satisfied that, as the beleaguered garrison had 
held out for three months, they could easily hold their own for 
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another night, that after the late heavy rains no fear need be 
felt about mining, which had hitherto been his chief cause of 
anxiety for the garrison ; lastly, conscious of the military mis- 
take of not keeping the troops in hand; taking all these things 
into consideration,—General Outram gave his advice that the 
force should halt where it was for the night, place batteries in 
= against the Kaiser Bagh and Koor sheyd Munzil, allow 
the rear guard, the hospital, and the baggage to come up, and 
join the Residenc y next day, by forcing and oceupyi ing the inter- 
vening buildings which have already been named. But then, 
not half a mile dists int. were those anxious hearts, for whose sake 
he had been struggling and pressing for the last three weary 
months ; the goal was in Havelock’s sight; he determined to win 
it at onee. The order was viven; enided by Outram, on went 
the gallant band, charging through a tempest of fire; the Bailey 
(iuard gate Was reac hed ; the garrison Was saved. 

But, when too late, the error was seen of not abiding by Out- 
ram’s counsel, The relieving column was completely sundered 
in two. The advanced party were in the Residency, or the 
Teree Kotee and Jail; the rear were in the Motee Mahul, with 
the heavy guns and wounded. ‘Their deserted position embold- 
ened the enemy to close round and keep up a murderous fire on 
the Motee Mahul, as well as on all the cround intervening be- 
tween it and the buildings occupied by the rest of the force. 
The Furheed Buksh and Chutter Munzil had to be stormed the 
next morning, and the position afterwards retained along the 
river front was occupied. A party was despatched under Colo- 
nel Napier to escort in the rear guard. The guard and the 
guns were safely brought in, but the wounded were led out of 
their proper route and surrounded by the enemy. A few only, 
escaped. The rest were ruthlessly murdered ; their heads were 
cut off, and messengers were sent with them after the fugitive 
sepoys, with taunting allusions to their flieht from dead men. 
They of course returned and renewed the struggle. We believe 
firmly, that if Outram’s advice had been follow ed, the relieving 
force could have cone entrated ona strong and protected position ; . 
have silenced the enemy's fire; and the connection with the 
Residency would have been made next morning, without any 
fighting at all. The moral effect on both sides would have been 
far different: instead of running the gauntlet to the assistance 
of a hard- -pressed force, the British would have : appeared bearing 
down all opposition ; driving the enemy before them at all points. 
The sepoys had all fled; the men who made all the fighting, and 
who intlicted the chief loss, were the Nujeeb followers of Maun 
Singh and other chiefs. This loss occurred principally in the 
last rush, and at the rear guard left at the Motee Mahul: and 
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it would therefore have been avoided. “These chiefs and their 
Nujeebs had only now for the first time entered the lists against 
the British. It was known that they did so chiefly from a teel- 
ing, or semblance of feeling, of Rajpoot or national honor, and 
they would have gladly accepted, if they could have done so 
with good grace, such terms as Outram would have been ready 
to offer, and which could not have been otherwise than lenient. 
We believe, in fact, that the Residency would have been really 
and substantially relieved, that the leading Oude chieftains 
would have surrendered, the merchants have flocked in under 
British protection, and Lucknow have come again under British 
rule. Instead of this, the rear guard having been so strongly press- 
ed, that pressure extended all round, and. the relieving force was 
added to the number of the besieged. The whole were closely 
invested. ’ 

Immediately on the arrival of the relieving force, a sortie on the 
river face cleared all that point, and led to its oce upation. A pro- 
position on the night of the 2oth to sally on the South and West 
faces, and take the enemy’s guns there, had not reccived the 
Brigadier’s support. On the “27th therefore, when a sortie for 
that purpose was made, the enemy were found prepared, and 
the party effected little or nothing. The Cavalry were ordered 
out to communicate with the Alum Bagh; but they had to re- 
turn with their mission unfulfilled. Another and better or- 
ganized expedition on the 29th succ reeded in capturing most of 
the e nemy’s guns on the South and West fronts, and in destroy- 
ing their most mischievous musketry positions, but one of its 
objects, the extension of the British position to the iron 
bridge, could not be effected. By the possession of this bridge, 
General Outram had hoped to initiate a means of communication 
with the left bank of the river, of making forays in search of sup- 
plies, and of establishing less interrupted relations with the mer- 
chants and bankers of the city and suburbs. 

This route having failed, there was but one other line by 
which a break in the blockade could be effected. The direct 
road from the Residency to the Char Bagh bridge, was lined on 
both sides by strong houses and mosques; these extended thick- 
ly for about 600 yards. The two farthest of them were mosques, 
the possession of which would secure the command of the road 
for half a mile farther on, where the road turned, and at the 
bend of this road was another building which enfiladed the road 
for the rest of the way to the Char Bagh. Hence the General 
decided on endeavouring to take possession of the road up to 
the mosques, and, if possible, to the building at the bend of the 
road. The expedition was organised for the Ist of October. It 
was to be carried out by Colonel Napier. To divert attention, 
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feint attacks were made in the morning towards the Kaiser Bach, 
and a battery was thrown up fronting its gate ; in the aiternoon 
the party sortied right and left of the Cawnpore road. A very 
strong position called Philip’s house and garden was the enemy's 
chief post, immediately threatening the Residency entrench- 
ments. All was carried up to this, that evening. The party 
occupied the ground for one night which Was spent in making 
dispositions for the attack. Next morning, the garden and 
house were carried, and numerous guns taken, and the party 
made steady progress, attacking and occupying house after 
house, and turning two entrenchments Which the enemy had 
constructed across the road. ‘The two end mosques alone re- 
mained to be taken. But the shades of evening were beginning 
to come on. Major Haliburton, who commanded the advance, 
considered that the position which he held was insecure, he could 
not at that time attack the remaining buildings; he made up 
his mind, and fell back on a stronger post. ‘The error was fatal. 
Immediately on hearing of the step, the General ordered the ad- 
vanced position to be re-occupied without delay ; but it was too 
late. The enemy had followed up and re-taken it, and would 
not evacuate. An attempt to storm it next morning was re- 
pulsed; it had been strongly barricaded and entrenched. The 
slight retreat of the previous evening had given the enemy 
heart; they pressed on all sides. It was manifest that the de- 
sign could not be efiected. The General ordered the gradual 
withdrawal of the party, and the retention by it of a portion of 
the ground which they had occupied, and which was eventually 
termed the * Highlanders’ Post,” from its being garrisoned by 
the 78th. This withdrawal was accompanied by the demolition 
of the enemy's strongest musketry posts, and of those mines of 
which the beginnings had been discovered. But one slight error 
was here committed. The Engineers were not informed of the 
position that was to be held; no steps were taken to clear its 
front, to remove cover for the shafts of mines. Hence the High- 
landers had to carry on an incessant subterranean warfare, of 
the most harassing description. This sortie was the last endea- 
vour to interrupt the blockade, to establish communication with 
the Alum Bagh detachment, to forage for supplies. To 
strengthen the position and abide the arrival of reintorcements, 
was the only course now left to Sir James Outram. 

In the old Residency entrenchments several of the works 
which had been left uncompleted at the commencement of the 
siege were now finished. New ones were constructed to secure 
the more extended development of the defence. At the mosques 
between the Redan and the river a series of breast-works 
were thrown up, towards the bridge and the river, and armed 
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with Artillery. A suee ession ot ZAP Z: ISS, or covered roads, Was 
constructed from thence to the river’s edee, where a eut and 
reservoir were excavated to allow of the sate watering of the 
cattle. The sheep house battery, flanking the whole West front, 
was completed and armed. A new and strong battery was 
constructed at .Anderson’s post; and finally a most admirable 
series of parallels and zigzags was advanced trom Innes’ vrar- 
rison towards the pins bridge, by which the whole of the eround 
in that direction came under’ the command of the be ‘sleged 
foree. ‘Those localities which we have belore described as un- 
protected, on the arrival of the relief, against mines, were now 
countermined and rendered safe. 

‘To strengthen and secure the new position was a much more difti- 
cult operation. It consisted of the Teree Kotee, Furheed Buksh, 
and jail which were central and safe, of the Chutter Munzil and 
advanced garden which were in serious danger from musketry, 
artillery and mines. The Chutter Munzil had its south front 
lined by buildings oce upied by the enemy, at distances varying 
from 15 to 100 yards, from which musketry used to be inces- 

santly poured on it, and mines were at work everywhere. The 

advanced garden was more exposed to musketry, but less to 
mines; whilst a storm of Artillery was brought to bear on it from 
all directions. 

The whole of the openings in the buildings were speedily and 
admirably barricaded; and inner lines of defensible works were 
erected to lessen any mischief which might result from success- 
ful explosion of the enemy’s mines; the whole outline of the ad- 
vanced garden was se cured by a retrenchment constructed on the 
double sap principle, and now the defenders were secure from 
surprise or storm; but serious mischief might be caused by 
mines, to counteract which was rendered a very difficult oper: 
tion by the great variety of levels of ground in “all that sso 
Before any thorough defence could be “instituted, the enemy had 
made two enormous breaches in the wall of the advanced garden, 
and two in the portion of the Chutter Munzil which was held by 
Brasyer’s Seikhs. Captain: Crommelin first caused shafts to be 
sunk at salient points, or such as were most likely to be attack- 
ed, and on almost the first trial met and destroyed a mine 
which the enemy were driving at the North corner of the 
Seikh position. A post from which the besiegers threatened to be 
mischievous was a mosque near this point. A. sortie was or- 
ganized, the mosque was carried, and two shafts begun. But 
before these could be turned into use, the enemy had exploded a 
mine, and blown up the outer portion of the mosque. Fortunate- 
ly however, a retrenched lodgment had been formed on it, and 
the only mischief done was the destruction of the advanced sen- 
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tries. Some six or eight gangs of miners were organized and 
set to work, and the whole front requiring defence was being 
vradually countermined. In the course of these operations nu- 
merous subterranean rencontres occurred with the enemy. And 


in this underground warfare the only alteration that we read of 


that Captain Crommelin appears to have made, from the various 
modes of procedure that Captain Fulton used to adopt, was 
caused by the great scarcity of powder. It lay in excavating 
and filling in the galleries with the debris of their own roofs, 
instead of lodging powder and blowing them up. In the course 
of one of these rencontres, Mr. Kavanagh, who afterwards so 
vallantly won his way to the Commander-in-Chief’s camp at 
‘Alum Bagh, held a conversation with the inmates of a house, 
into the gallery of which he had effected an entrance. They 
were all sepoys, and all ascribed their mutiny to a dread of hav- 
ing Christianity foreed upon them. A new phase now also made 
its appearance in the defence of mines which had been thus 
seized. Tearing that the victors were laying powder with ex- 
plosive intentions, the enemy used to inundate the galleries with 
mushuk atter mushuk of water. 

Similar barricades and mines were resorted to in the post held 
by the 78th; and here perhaps to a greater extent than elsewhere, 
these exciting contests prevailed, and the most daring deed of 
the siege occurred, ‘This was the forcing of a gallery some 200 
feet long by Lieutenants Hutchinson and Tulloch, who, to 
win their end, had to indulge in a suecession of duels, with foes 
whom they were unable to see, but to whom they were perfectly 
visible. 

The mining of the first siege was characterized by the skill in 
the selection of locality, the uniform success in foiling the ene- 
my, and the amount of work done by a handful of miners. None 
of the mines were long. ‘The longest, that against Johannes’ 
house, was only 76 feet in length. But the mines of the Chutter 
Munzil developed a perfectly unknown phase in this style of 
warfare. Mines were excavated; several upwards of 150 feet ; 
one, 298 feet in length, from shaft to chamber, without any air 
holes, without any apparatus for supplying pure or breathable 
air. Eventually, the whole front of the position, a length of 
2,000 feet, was protected by a subterranean road, interrupted 
only where the ground was destroyed by the explosions of the 
mines. 

As time advanced, as the limits of the enemy’s power to harm 
became narrowed, as the approach of the Commander-in-Chiet 
suggested plans for co-operation from within, aggressive steps 
began to be adopted. The General’s design was this. On the 
South of the advanced garden were two buildings, one low, 
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forming a portion of the Hirun Khana, the other high, a mosque. 
Qn the East were the outhouses of the ** Steam kngine.” He 
determined on mining these three buil lings. ‘The entrance of the 


mosque was to be partially destroyed, a sortie made, and itself 


oceupied. From its height it commanded some very important 
points in the Kaiser Bagh, and would serve to pari alyse the ene- 
my’s nearer batteries. The other two buildings were to be laid 
low, and in the confusion a storming party should charge and 
occupy the Elirun Khana, Steam Hngine, and the buildings i imi- 
mediately beyond them. A large, strong, and high battery was 
to be constructed inside the advanced carden, the wall of the 
earden was to be mmed. At a given signal the mines were all 
io be exploded, the demolition of the enclosure wall would un- 
mask the battery, which would then play on the ground io the 
North of the ixaiser Bagh, and protect the left of the Chief's 
advance, while the buildings already mentioned were to be 
sunultaneously stormed. 

The execution of the desigu was duly commenced, the mines 
to the South of the garden were prepared, that towards the Steam 
Mugine was discovered by the enemy, and destroyed by being 
beaten in. ‘The battery w: as duly built, the wall was duly ‘mined ; 
but on account of a day’s delay in the Chief's approach, the ch: arge 
vot damp, and the explosions were too feeble. A part of the wall 
only was demolished by them; the remainder was crumbled 
down by the fire of the new battery, which had immediately 
opened. The offensive mines were soon exploded, the doomed 
buildings were hurled into the air, and Olpherts, leaping on 
the parapet of his battery, cheered on the storming party as they 
rushed on the terror-stricken foe. 

liere we will leave the Lucknow garrison on the point of be- 
ing relieved, and turn our attention to the Commander-in-Chiet’s 
proce edings. 

We may here remark that September 1857 appears to us to 
mark the most important era in the crisis. Up till then the 
struggle had been maintained solely by the resources in India 
itselt: and though the pressure had been intense, the British 
had held their own. Delhi had been stormed, Lucknow reliev- 
ed from all peril of massacre, and the enemy made everywhere 
to feel that it was hopeless to battle successfully with the Eng- 
lish. Now reinforcements were beginning to arrive; the re- 
sources of Britain were about to operate; in place of a desperate 
struggle, the contest would become a triumphant war. The re- 
mainder of the forces designed for the China expedition had 
been stopped and landed, the foremost of the troops sent to India 
direct were now arriving, the Goorkhas had sent down a divi- 


sion under Pulwan Sing to operate through Goruckpore and 
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Jounpore. Azimgurh had been already saved by Venables, 
Longden with his handful of the 10th had kept the rebels at bay 


on the borders of Oude, attacked and destroyed the Fort of 


Atrowlea: and now, on the 30th of October, W roughton with the 
Goorkhas under Pulwan Singh attacked and routed the forces 
of the rebel Nazim at Chanda. The troops as they arrived at 
Calcutta and were equipped, were hastened on to Cawnpore, and 
with the exception of the fight of Khujwa, no instance oecurred 
of arebel force daring to molest them. The British at Saugor 
were still isolated: a Madras column had reached the Rewah 
country, which was thereby pacified. IXotah had risen but the 
Neemuch force had thrashed the Mundissore mutineers. The 
Mhow troops had captured the Port of Dhar, The future vie- 
tor of Central India had arrived in Bombay, and arrangements 
were being made for the advance of the three columns, from 
Madras on Jubbulpore and Saugor ; from Mhow, on Jhansie 
and Calpee; from the westward on Kajpootana. 

Meanwhile a column under Greathed left Delhi on the 24th 
of September, attacked and defeated the rebels under Wullee 
Dad Khan at Bolundshuhr, and destroyed his Fort of Malaghur. 
Qn the 5th they defeated another party of the enemy at Ally- 
gurh, and thence turned off the Grand Trunk Road, towards 
Agra, which was threatened by the Mhow mutineers. On 
the 10th the *y reached Agra, and within a few hours, were in a 
hot contest with the rebel troops. But not an attempt even at a 
stand did the enemy make. As soon as seen they were charged 
and routed, and here perhaps occurred the most complete de- 
feat, and most unrelenting pursuit, in the whole war. With 
Avra thus saved, the little band lost no time in hastening to- 
wards Cawnpore, to the relief of Lucknow. They reached 
Cawnpore on the 26th of October, and there they were halted 
to form part of a larger force which was to proceed under the 
immediate command of Sir Colin Campbell to the relief of the 
beleaguered garrison. 

Meanwhile about Delhi, Van Cortlandt had been for somewhile 
subduing Hurrianah, and two columns had gone towards Bul- 
lubgurh and Rewalee under Showers to clear the country in 
that direction, as bands of the mutineers had been reported to be 
collec ting there. 

At present, therefore, the work which the Commander-in-Chief 
had to perform was looking well. There was only one real 
danger. On the 23rd of September the news of the fall 
of Delhi reached Scindiah. His joy was so unmistakeable, 
that the Gwalior Contingent, whom he had hitherto detain- 
ed near his capital under various pretexts, left his territory 
to try their fate under another chief. The Tigress Rance 
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of Jhansie, and the Nana’s General, Tantia Topee, had been 
offering them high terms. These they now aecepted, and under 
‘Tantia’s leadership, they marched towards the South of Cawn- 
pore, threatening it should the Chief start Lucknow-wards, or in 
any other way leave it with a weak garrison. Taking Jaloun 
and Kuchwagurh on their way they reached Calpee on the 15th 
of November, and thence advanced against Cawnpore, after re- 
ceiving reinforcements from Banda and Oude. 

In spite of these threatening demonstrations on his rear, Sir 
Colin Campbell pressed forward to the chief aim of his present 
movements, the relief of Lucknow. On the 12th, he reached 
the Alum Bagh, and, in accordance with a design submitted by 
General Outram, he determined on adopting the route by the 
Dilkhoosha and up the right bank of the Goomtee, whic th Sir 
J. Outram had been pre vented from taking on the former occa- 
sion, by the inundated state of the country. The movement 
along the right bank of the Goomtee met with opposition from 
certain officers who were urgent on the crossing of the Goomtee 
at the Dilkhoosha, and an advance thence up the left bank 
(by ground which was certainly more open) to a point opposite 
the Residence *y, the planting of flanking batteries at the cx- 
tremities of the works, the construction of a bridge across the 
Goomtee at the Chutter Munzil, and the removal by it of the 
garrison. But on mature Consideration the Chief adopted and 
carried out the plan proposed by General Outram. On the 14th, 
he advanced to the Dilkhoosha, which with the Martiniere 
was taken with but little opposition. A day’s halt oceurred to 
arrange and secure the position there, and ‘the communication 
with the Alum Bagh. 

On the 16th bewan the final advance to the relief. That 
advance we need “hardly describe in detail. All know it, 
or ought to know it. We merely wish to point out that its 
chief characteristic was the pertinacious adherence to the ri- 
ver, completely guarding the right flank, and leaving only 
the left flank ‘to be watched. All know of the glorious storm 
of the Secundra Bagh, the e capture of the Kuddum Russool and 
Shah Nujeef, the evacuation of the Koorsheyd Munzil, the final 
Junction with the Residency troops, the withdrawal of the gar- 
rison, the unsurpassably skilful retirement first to the Dil- 
khoosha, and lastly to the Alum Bagh. But, from what we have 
read and what we have heard, we are cognisant of one fact, 
which has not been made so prominent as it should be. Sir 
Colin has justly and exultingly told how the heroic Peel brought 
his heavy guns up along side the walls of the Shah Nujeef ; but 
he has forgotten to narrate that Captain Middleton of the Royal 
Artillery ‘galloped his guns to within half that distance from 
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them, to within pistol range of the same walls and the same 
murderous fire, which taking his guns, the nearest, as the tar- 
vet, laid low half of his otheers ad men. On the 25th the fire 
was concentrated at the Alum Bagh, and the 26th was spent in 
organising a division which was to remain there threatening 
Lucknow, under Sir James Outram. On the 27th, Sir Colin 
with the remainder of the force marched towards Caw npore, 
and hearing thence the unmistakeable sounds of Artillery, but 
receiving no tidings, rightly conjectured that some untoward 
event had occurred, and, hurrying the route, reached Cawnpore 
in two days. It had been attac ‘ked by the Gwalior Contingent. 

Sir Colin had left General W indham in Command, with a force 
of 500 men, but in case of emergency he was to get up the 
troops located at Futtehpore, and to detain the Madras Brigade, 
and the various detachments which were otherwise to be sent 
on to the Chief at Lucknow. lle was directed to protect the 
entrenchments and the bridge, not to attack the enemy, but to 
daunt them by making as great a display of his force as possible, 
encamping them outside, so as to oul ard the ¢ ity. The enemy 
however had accurate information of his real stre ngth, and they 
displayed more Geueralship than on any other occasion. ‘They 
took full advantaye of their numerical superiority to out-flank, 
and threaten him trom several points. ‘They approached Cawn- 
pore sinultaneously from the West and South. General Wind- 
ham’s original wis sh was to attack the enemy in detail, the west- 
ernmost detachments first, as they were on his own side of the 
Pandoo Nuddy. 

Ile had written for permission to the Chief, from whom, how- 
ever, no answer on the subject ever came, whilst such letters 
us were received tended to the supposition that the Chief was 
himself in ditheulties, or that at any rate he wanted reinforce- 
ments, and would not return for some time to come. He con- 
sequently did not consider himself authorized to attack the de- 
tachments contrary to the original orders, and determined on 
carrying out the tactics of the arrangements ordered by the 
Chiet, modifying the details in their execution. His plan was 
to defend the passage of the Pandoo Nuddy, and check- 
ing the enemy there, to fall back and cover Cawnpore at the 
Grand ‘Trunk Road. On the 26th November accordingly he 
advanced to the North bank of the Pandoo Nuddy, where he 
found the advanced detachment of the enemy strongly posted on 
the opposite side. The action was short and decisive ; the Bri- 
tish dashed across the Nullah with a cheer, the enemy fled pre- 
cipitately, and three guns were taken. The victory being won, 
he immedi: itely re tired to the position he had decided on for pro- 
teviing the South and West of Cawnpore. Unchecked by the 
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defeat, the enemy followed up, and on the next day attacked the 
British position, out-flanking it on both tlanks. The rebel force, 
however, was being steadily repulsed, when the General was 
informed that the enemy were penetrating the city, threate nine 


the Fort and his rear. Hlastening himself to the new scene of 


action, Windham led a recently arrived party of rifles avalust 
the flank attack, and drove it back, but warned by the attempt 
of the probable recurrence and ultimate success of the attack 
on his communications, he directed the advanced parties which 
had been left on the South and West of the city, under the com- 
mand of General Dupuis, to retire to the North of the ¢ ity. Ile 
now therefore took he a more concentrated position, between 
the fort and the city, tlanking the entrenchments on both sides, 
and detending the nde and the Bithoor road. | 
Qn the 2sth the « enemy attacked from both flanks. The at- 
tack on the left resulted in a complete victory for the British, 
who captured two 18-pounders. On the rieht the attack was 
made in overwhelming nuinbers, and the British advanced posts, 
on the Bithoor road, had to retire. At this crisis, Sir Celin ar- 
rived. No time was lost. Heavy guns were immediately posted 
to take in flank any batteries that the enemy might have esta- 


blished against the bridge, and a Brigade moved up to the left of 


the canal, to the S. E. corner of the ¢ ity; thus the entrenchments 
were thoroughly secured and the communications with Allahabad 
re-opened ; the city alone was left to the enemy ; and both their 
Hanks were threatened. Despatching the Lucknow families to- 
wards Allahabad on the 3rd of December, he completed his ar- 
rangements on the 4th and 5th; and on the 6th he attacked the 
enemy. Commencing with a heavy bombardment from the en- 
trenchments, he advanced against the ene my’s right, driving them 
before him, and routing them along the C alpee road. Keeping 
the Cavalry and Light Artillery for the pursuit in that direction, 
he turned his main foree under General Mansfield against the 
enemy's leit, who were similarly routed, and fled to Bithoor. 
Seventeen guns were taken. The right division of the enemy 
having been hopelessly driven across the Jumna, General Grant 
Was sent in pursuit of the Bithoor party, and caught them in the 
act of crossing the river. The result was the thorough rout of 
the enemy with great slaughter and the capture of fifteen more 
guns. 

For the thorough organisation and security of the base of 
future operations, all that now remained was to clear the Grand 
Trunk Road. A force under Walpole was despatched up the 
left bank of the Jumna; another under the direct command of 
the Chief advanced against [utteghur, while Seaton came 
Southwards from Del and Allygurh, with a large convoy. 
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Walpole’s column met with no opposition at all, and on the ~Oth 
of January, with Seaton’s force, jomed the Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir Colin had occupied Futteghur having defeated the enemy 
with creat slaughter, and the loss of 12 guns, at the Kala 
Nuddy, where they had attempted to dispute his passage to- 
wards Futteghur. | Brigadier Seaton had fought one ofthe most 
brilliant little campaigns on record. Marching from Delhi to 
join the Chief, and advancing to clear the road, before he would 
encumber himself’ with the convoy, he beat the enemy first at 
Khaseunge, and then at Puttialee where fourteen guns were 
captured, and the enemy pursued for miles and slain in hun- 
dreds. 

Leaving Sir Colin thus free to act and strike Ad libitum, let 
us review the events occurring elsewhere. 

Towards Central India, the Kamptee moveable column, which 
had relieved Dumoh at the end of August, was protecting the 
Jubbulpore country. Whitlock and Rose were on the point of 
commencing their triumphant marches to Saugor and Jhansie. 
Rajpootana was held by Roberts, and the friendly aid of the 
Native Chiefs. 

Goruckpore was still in the hands of the rebels, but Jung 
Bahadoor had reached Segowlie on the march which ended at 
Lucknow, while Brigadier General Franks was advancing his 
field force to the frontiers of Oude, and Rowcroft on the Gogra 
had defeated the rebel Nazims. 

More and more regiments were landing in Calcutta. 

Lawrence was developing in the Punjab a fertility in its 
martial resources, of which none but he had been cognisant, 
and a foree under Chamberlain was being prepared there to 
operate from the North West on Rohileund. 

General Outram, at Alum Bagh, menacing Lucknow, unmis- 
takeably demonstrating that the British Government would not 
yield up their footing in Oude, had hopelessly repulsed the 
fiercest attacks of the myriads of the insurgent horde ; and the 
rebel Government, realizing the ultimate certainty of the British 
advance against Lucknow, had strenuously commenced to fortify 
it. Hence there were now two lines of tactics open to the Chief. 
One was to advance from the Trunk Road, converging from all 
directions on Lucknow, clearing, pacifying, and securing our 
old provinces, and striking the last and overwhelming blow at 
Lucknow; the other was to commence operations by first at- 
tacking Lucknow while its defensive works were incomplete, 
and then, diverging from it as a centre, radiate towards the posts 
already held by the British, securing the country as the columns 
advanced, dispersing the rebels, and re-establishing the police. 
We think that with the mass of troops at the disposal of the 
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Chief, the former would have been the sounder policy. And 
the first movements of Sir Colin Campbell induce us to believe 


that pee was his oWn opinion, but that he was overruled by 
some higher power w ho directed that the attack on Lucknow 
should be the initiatory movement. Our means of knowing the 
motives for ad ypting this line are as yet mere conjectures, but 
it is possible that 1t was deemed essential for the success of the 
project which was re jected, that the Corps which were being or- 
vanised in the Pun): ib, and the forces on their w: ay through C en- 
tral India, should form part of the converging columns, while it 
was clear that their presence on the scene of action could not 
|) ssibly occur, till a date so remote as to render the project quite 
imprac ticable. We conjecture also that it was considered un- 
advisable to adopt a line of tactics by which the enemy should 
be driven to despair, and forced to fight, ina position in which 
they could not be reached without frightful loss to the assail- 
ants. 

We believe that it was the conflict of opinions on the course 
that was to be: adopted, the lateness in deciding on Lucknow as 
the first great point of attack, and the time nee “essarily occupied 
in organising the Siege Train, that delayed the campaign. But 
whoever or whatever may have caused the delay, we are un- 
able to perceive the reason for the inactivity of the greater part 
of the troops during February and March. On the 3rd of Ja- 
nuary Sir Colin fought the action at the Nala Nuddy. It was 
not until the 4th of March that he began to besiege Lucknow. 
But while the Commander-in-Clicf and the troops with him 
were thus waiting passively for the completion of the grand pre- 
parations, his lieutenants and allies were not idle. 

We have already mentioned the repulse that Outram gave to 
his assailants from Lucknow on the 22d of December. He 
taught them a still more severe lesson on the 12th of January. 
Daunted by the handling they received on these two occasions, 
the enemy troubled him for some time with only insignificant 
attacks, until the contemptuous exhortations of the Begum, and 
their knowledge of the storm that was brewing for them, led 
them to make two desperate attacks on the 21st and 25th of Fe- 
bruary, which were of course as unsuccessful as before. Sir 
James now began to be reinforced, the Artillery and Engineer 
parks began to arrive, and the British very soon took the ag 
eressive. 

Jung Bahadoor marcheing from Segowlie, cleared Goruck- 
pore almost without a blow, “and adv anced to the Gogra, defeat- 
ing the mutineers on the 5th of February. The passage of the 
Gogra was not effected without difficulty ; but once effected, the 
onward progress was easy; Iranks had driven the foe from the 
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point. Roweroftand Sotheby gallantly held the line of the Gogra 


* BP 6 . 
with their small detachments, and twice defeated the enemy at 


Chandepore on the 17th of February, and at Phoolpore on the 
25th of February. 

General Franks for two months ably held the frontier of Oude 
from the Gogra to the Ganges. Dividing his force into three 
Brigades, he posted them respectively, the right in front of 
Azimeurh, the centre on the Goomtee before Jounpore, and the 
left between the Goomtee and Allahabad, threatening the enemy 
on all points, and, by his manceuvring, thwarting their design of 
raising the Benares district. On the approach of Jung Bahadoor 
to the Gogra, taking advantage of Rowcrott’s presence there, he 
moved his whole force to the left, and with his left Brigade at- 
tacked the enemy’s rightmost detachments. ‘These had been 
troubling the neighbourhood of Allahabad, and threatening to 
inundate the country between it and Benares. The enemy oe- 
cupied a position in the strong tort of Nusrutpore ; but on the 
approach of their dreaded foe, on the first signs of the movement 
on their flanks, and under the pressure of a heavy fire of Artil- 
lery, they were routed with great loss, and fled to the central 
detachments. The enemy were now concentrating on Franks’ 
centre, determined to oppose the expected invasion. Mahomed 
Ilussein, deteated by Jung Bahadoor, had collected his force at 
Sultanpore; the insurgent talookdars occupied the South of the 
road, hoping to attack the British in flank on their advance. 
Mendee Hussein, the ruler nominated by the rebel government, 
occupied the Fort of Chanda, on the direct route. Quietly the 
General made his preparations ; as yet, he was unable to stir ; 
he had been direeted on no account to cross the frontier. He 
and the Goorkhas under Jung Bahadoor, were to make a simul- 
taneous sweep through Eastern Oude, but the Goorkha leader was 
late and General Franks was let loose. He was directed to ad- 
vance on Lucknow. The unsuspecting enemy were still divided 
between Chanda in front, and Waree towards the left of the 
British. Franks suddenly marched on Mendee Hussein at 
Chanda, on the morning of the 19th of February, and the canno- 
nade first told the Waree Chiefs of the British advance. Driving 
the foe out of Chanda, and routing them hopelessly, with the 
loss of six guns, along the Goomtee, Franks faced towards 
Waree. His move was perfectly timed. The enemy’s advanced 
patrols were soon seen, but they retired more speedily than they 
had advanced ; and the British slept on the field of battle. Twen- 
ty miles in front was the pass of Badhayan ; to secure this was 
all-important. Threatening an attack on Waree, and directing 
the collection of supplies at Sumbooa eight miles off, he started 
on the morning of the 19th, and marching without a halt and 
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leaving Sumbooa far behind, seized the pass. On hearing of 


Franks’ march to Sumbooa, the enemy had also left Waree, 
and pressed rae for Badhayan, but they arrived, only in 
time to find already occupied by the British, Here he 
collected his penn and prepared for his final attack on the 
enemy who were now concentrated, with a force of 25,000 men 
and 23 guns, at Sultanpore. Their position was strong, behind 
a Nullah which could not be crossed in their neighbourhood, and 
their left protec ‘ted by the Goomtee. In the front were groves 
innumerable. ‘The General had few Cavalry, but with these 
he managed to drive in the advanced picquets, disconcert the 
enemy, and draw off their attention. Strengthening the Caval- 
ry with a small detachment, he Jed his main force far up the 
left, across the ravine where passable, and while doing so, re- 
mained unperceived by reason of the groves, A shell bursting 
in the midst of the right flank was about the first intimation the 
enemy received of the real British attack. The assault and the 
defeat were simultaneous. The Cavalry and two.horsed guns 
alone escaped unseathed. The rest were cut off! The ravines 
and the river were their only resource. On pressed the Bri- 
tish skirmishers and guns. The Enfield fire and the shrapnel 
told heavily on the retiring foe, who became gradually lost 
amongst the endless ravines; 21 out of the 23 guns were cap- 
tured. The victory was complete. Nota foe dared to dispute 
the way: the front of Jung Bahadoor’s march was also clear- 
ed. 

While the British forees were thus pouring through the land 
of Oude, Central India was offering Sir Hugh Rose a field for : 
career of victory, to which scarce a parallel can be found. — Ar- 
riving in Bombay in Qctober, he had been for two months or- 
ganising a foree at Mhow, with which to operate towards the 
Jumna. He had suceceded in collec ‘ting a thoroughly complete 
and efficient division. ‘This he divided into two brigades. His 
first care was to proceed to Indore with his whole force, and re- 
establish Holkar’s authority in its normal strength. From 
Mhow he determined to alvance intwo columns. The left, which 
was formed by the lst Brigade, was to clear the Grrand Trunk 
Road towards Agra; the other to operate to the right, towards 
Saugor, under the immediate command of the General. The 
left column duly advanced as far as Goona, while Sir Hugh 
Rose, pushing on Kastwards, disarmed the Bhopal Contingent at 
Sehore, oceupied Ratgurh on the 18th of January, and on the 
3rd of February relieved the beleaguered garrison of Saugor. 
There was a direct road to Jhansie, the first great point of ope- 
ration. But then would have remained on his right flank and 


rear the almost impregnable fort of Garacota, whic ha British 
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force of 11,000 men, with 28 siege guns, had been unable to re- 
duce in 1818. By the fierceness and rapidity of his operations 
he had already struck terror into the foe. 

Advancing now in two forced marches to the stronghold, he 
drove in the enemy’s advanced parties, and rapidly took the 
first steps towards an investment. Terror-struck at these signs, 
they evacuated the fort. Seizing it, and leaving a party un- 
der Major Boileau to demolish it, and weaken it as far as pos- 
sible, he returned to Saugor, urged on the equipment of the 
Siege Train for the expected operations against Jhansie, and 
despatched Major Orr, with the Hyderabad Cavalry on an ex- 


tensive reconnaissance. From him he learnt that the flank of 


the first brigade would be threatened on its direct march to 
Jhansie by the Fort of Chandeyree; that on his own road 
there was most impracticable ground, especially on the border 
of the Shahghur and Saugor districts, where all the passes but 
one were strongly fortified and occupied in force. He directed 
the advance of the first Brigade on Chandeyree, which it subse- 
quently stormed on the 17th of March. Sir Hugh Rose start- 
ing from Saugor on the 27th of February, feigned to advance 
against the fortified passes, concentrating the enemy’s attention 
there by a false advance with a party under Major Scudamore , 
while his main column dashed through the neglected route by 
Mundisore, turned the line of the enemy’s detences, and took 
thé forts of Serai and Marowra: with these passes turned, Sir 
Hugh advanced on Jhansie, and directed the first Brigade, after 
taking Chandeyree, to converge thither also, so that he might 
attack it with the full strength of his division. 

We will leave the Central India field force at this stage of its 
career, and turn to the point to which the eyes of all India were now 
directed—the operations against Lucknow. Very perfect infor- 
mation had beenreceived by Sir James Outram ofthe designs and 
defensive works ofthe enemy. Calculating on the British force 
first clearing its old districts, the Oude rebels had designed to 
envelope the whole city in a line of ramparts, which were to 
have extended along the canal on the South and East, the river 
on the North, and the boundary of the city on the West. This 
was of course faulty on the principle that all continuous lines 
are faulty, from the extent of front requiring defence, the con- 
sequent difficulty of opposing a powerful surprise or assault on 
one point, while if one point is forced the whole is in vain. But 
on the advance of the British, a portion only of the canal works 
had been completed. A second and interior line was commenc- 
ed, following the outline of the palatial buildings to the Kast 
and N orth of the Kaiser Bagh, but of this line also, only two 
portions were finished, viz., the East front of the block of build- 
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ings at the Begum’s Kotee, and a line running from the Emam- 
bara to the river’s edge outside the Motee Mahul. In faet, of 
these two lines of entrenchments, only the portions perpendicu- 
lar to the river were complete. The Kaiser Bagh was also to 
be considered the citadel, and was to have a square of ramparts 
surrounding it, but the North tace alone was finished. 

Hence there could be little difficulty in deciding on the plan 
of operations, and there appears to have been but one mind re- 
garding it. The left flank of these two lines must be turned by 
an advance along the left bank of the Goomtee. The buildings 
Jeading to the Mast, the unprotected face of the Kaiser Bagh, 
were to be pierced and stormed in succession, when an entrance 
into the Kaiser Bagh, could be easily ettected. 

On the 4th of March, General Franks’ arrival placed at Sir 
Colin’s disposal the complement of troops required for the com- 
pletion of the position which the attacking troops were to occu- 
py. On the same day the bridge by which the flanking division 
was to cross the Goomtee was constructed. On the 6th the pas- 
sage was effected. General Outram commanded. On the 9th the 
Martiniere was stormed, and General Outram having advanced, 
and enfiladed the outer line of entrenchments, they were the 
next day evacuated by the enemy and occupied by the British. 
On the 11th, the whole force advanced; General Outram to the 
Badshah Bagh and thence to the Iron Bridge, where the second 
line of Ramparts was taken in reverse; the right of the main 
column occupying the Secundra Bagh, the Kuddum Russool, 
and Shah Nujeef; the left storming the Begum’s Kotee, the first 
of the palatial buildings which covered the Kaiser Bagh. On 
this day also Jung Bahadoor arrived, and his troops, being plac- 
ed between the Chief and the Alum Bagh, completed the line of 
advance that was thus to sweep the whole breadth of the city of 
Lucknow. On the 12th and 13th, the advance was continued 
through the buildings covering the Kaiser Bagh, up to the 
Imambarah. ‘This was to be stormed on the next day. A breach 
was being duly effected in its walls, and a storming party was 
organised for the assault. It was designed that this should be 
succeeded by due preparations, and a final and overwhelming at- 
tack on the Kaiser Bagh, which the Highlanders were to storm, 
but that honor was denied them. As the breach in the Imam- 
barah was becoming practicable, Brasyer’s Seikhs could not be 
restrained, and with a cheer dashed forward to the attack. The 
enemy fled precipitately, the Seikhs clung to their heels, follow- 
ed them into the entrance courts of the Kaiser Bagh, and seized 
them; some rushing to the roofs poured a musketry fire on the 
foe within, while a few, headed by Major Havelock, dashed into 


the bastions to the right, and turned their own guns on the waver- 
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ing foe outside. General Franks rapidly pushed forward rein- 
forcements, and the Kaiser Bagh, the citadel, was won. Next 
day Outram crossed the Tron Bridge, effected a junction 
with the main column, and captured the posts near the old Re- 
sidency entrenchments. Tor the next three davs the column 
went sweeping through the whole bre adth of the city, and on 
the 18th had occupied the whole of it save the suburbs of the 
Moosa Bagh. Here was to be the final coup: Sir Colin’s design 
was perfect, and one terrific blow, a crushing pursuit with the 
whole strength of the Cavalry, threatened the rebel band. 
General Grant was sent with half the Cavalry to the left bank 
of the Goomtee, to prevent the escape of the enemy in that direc- 
tion. The Infantry was to press forward along the main read 
up the right bank of the river, the remainder of the Cavalry 
under Brigadier Campbe Il was to operate from the left flank, 
from the Alum Bagh direction, and was to charge and pursue 
the foe, keeping them from dispersing to the South. On the 


I9th the foree advanced, the Infantry drove the enemy out of 
the Moosa Bagh; Sir Hope Grant duly guarded the passage of 


the Goomtee, but the foe retired unmolested, retired to harass the 
wearied troops during the many long, tedious, broiling months 
of the hot weather that was rapidly approaching. Brigadier 
Campbell was nowhere to be seen. His absence was officially 
attributed to his having lost his way. But his error appears to 
have savoured of wilfulness. Ife moved his foree in utter disre- 
yard of the statements of his guides, in opposition to the protes- 
tations and explanations of all to whose information and advice he 
wats bound to listen. But whatever may have been the cause 

* his erratic proceedings, whether they were accidental or 
Ww Ne they were worthy of blame, we believe that the mis- 
chief which resulted from them was inealeulable; that to them 
is attributable such organization as the enemy were enabled to 
maintain, and the perseverance and pertinacity with which they 
still carried on a guerilla warfare with the British. 

With Lucknow once taken, there was no time lost in imme- 
diate preparations for securing its possession by the construction 
ofan efficient fort. The Chief engineer selected the site of the 
Mutehi Bhawn, and the trace of the work embraced that build- 
ing and the large Imambarah, and was carried down to the 
river's edge, thus securing complete command and possession of 
the stone bridge. A line of defences was also constructed on the 
weap sis of the old Residency entrenchments, continued however 

o as to command the Iron bridge. Lines of broad roads were 
also laid out connecting these two works to one another, and to 
the most important military Vv points of the city, such as the Char 
Bagh bridge. These works were unremittingly carried on, un- 
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til their completion set free the services of some 6,000 men who 
would otherwise have been required for the occupation of the 
city, but whom the Chief could now dispose of for other pur- 
poses. 

With these defences, and an expedition of Sir Hope Grant in 
the direction of Seetapore, end the operations tor the capture of 
Lucknew. ‘The enemy driven out of the city retired chiefly in 
two directions, towards Rohilcund, and towards the North of 
Oude, where they gradually separated into parties detached over 
the whole leneth and breadth of the province. 

The concentration of the troops at Lucknow had led to des- 
perate attempts on the part of the enemy to create a diversion 
by attacks on the districts which were denuded of troops. ‘The 
whole line of the Grand ‘Trunk Road, and that of the Jounpore and 
Groruckpore frontiers, were again threatened; but the most seri- 
ous disturbance was towards Azimgurh. Here the small force, 
left for the protection of the district, had been compelled to con- 
fine itself to the city; and a party which went to their relief 
trom Benares was nearly equally hard pushed. A strong force 
was accordingly despi atched thither from Lucknow, under Ge- 
neral Lugard, whilst the advance of the Ghoorka force towards 
Iyzabad, on their route back to their own land, would, it was 
expected, ease Brigadier Rowcroit, who was strongly pressed 
on the Gogra. On the 11th General Lugard encountered a 
strong force of the enemy near Jounpore, “and defeated them 
wa the loss of their guns. On the 15th, he drove them out 

f Azimgurh, again capturing all their guns. No rest was giv- 
en to the enemy. A pursuing column had been organised under 
Brigadier Douglas, who unrelentingly pursued the foe, turned 
their retreat into a precipitate flight, and chased them to the 
banks of the river, which, however, the principal object of pur- 
suit, Koer Singh, was enabled to cross, by means of boats kept 
ready for him by retainers whom he had left there. In the pur- 
suit five more guns and thirty elephants were taken. 

The advance of the enemy towards the Doab and Grand 
Trunk Road had been defeated by Seaton and Showers at 
Khankhur on the Ganges opposite Futteghur, and at Pinahut 
on the Chumbul, South of Agra. These fights were on the 8th 
and 13th of March. 

Lugard’s division having been given the duty of tranquilliz- 
ing the old provinces to the Kast of Oude, it remained tor the 
Chief to ree onquer Rohileund, the only other portion of our 
trans-Ganges districts in which the enemy were in force. The 
project for this campaign was a combined movement of three 
forces converging on Bareilly ; Walpole’s division was to advance 
from Lucknow vid Shajehanpore ; General Penny was to cross 
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the Ganges at Nudowlee, and marehing through the Budaon dis- 
trict, join Walpole at Meranpore Kutra, on which Sir Colin 
would take the command of the force; while Brigadier General 
Jones was to sweep southwards from Roorkee, through Morada- 
bad. All these parties met with strong opposition. 

Penny’s force, immediately after the passage of the Ganges, 
was surprised at Kukerowlee, on the 30th of April, and the Ge- 
neral was killed, but the enemy were defeated and the desired 
junction at Meranpore Kutra was effected. a 

General Walpole’s force was unmolested until it reached the 
neighbourhood of Khodamow, where Nirput Singh, a rebel Chief, 
threatened the column from his fort of Roya. In an attempt 
to storm the place, the British suffered severely, and it was not 
entered until after the interval of a night, during which it 
had been evacuated by the enemy. Walpole advancing to- 
wards Shajehanpore, again encountered the enemy at Sirsie, 
where turning their left, he defeated them with great 
slaughter, capturing their Artillery. On the 25th he was 
joined by the Commander-in-Chief who had operated from Fut- 
tehghur, and the force advanced on Bareilly, through Shaje- 
hanpore, where a detachment was leit; and on reaching Meran- 
pore Kutra, was joined by General Penny’s force, now under 
command of Brigadier Jones of the Carabineers. 

Meanwhile Brigadier General Jones of the 60th Rifles had 
initiated a most brilliant little campaign. On the 17th of 
April crossing the Ganges at Khankhul, opposite Hurdwar, he 
found the enemy prepared to receive him; turning their left, 
he drove them out of the Terai, then let loose the Cavalry, and 
pursuing the foe with great slaughter, captured all their Artil- 
lery, and allowing them no halt, caused the evacuation of the 
fort of Futtehgurh near Nujeebabad. On the 21st, he advanced 
to Nujeenah, and crossed the canal, and, by his speed, surpris- 
ed the enemy, and thwarted them in their attempt to take up 
the position which they had evidently intended to occupy, but 
for which they were too late. They drew up fronting the town 
of Nujeenah, with a canal in their own front, their left resting 
on a bridge over it, their right in a tope, and the whole line at 
an angle with the canal. At the passage of the road over the 
canal was a second bridge ; against this, tive guns were planted. 
Leaving the first Seikhs to sweep down the right, (the British 
right) of the canal, the guns covering the bridge were charged 
by the main column and taken, the force pressed to the left, and 
attacking the enemy’s right, and turning it, changed front to the 
right, sweeping down the enemy’s line, towards the canal, and 
cutting off their communications with the town of N ujeenah. The 
Junction of the Seikhs, and the capture of the guns at the bridge 
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on the enemy’s left, completed the victory ; 15 guns were taken, 
and the enemy were scattered to the winds. His progress was 
then almost unmolested. Bijnore was re-occupied, and IF eroze 
Shah, who had defeated the troops of the friendly Rajah of 
Rampore, was cowed into evacuating Moradabad, which he had 
originally designed to defend, but which the British now entered 
without opposition. Or the 5th and 6th of May, the Chief and 
General Jones approached and entered Bareilly from opposite 
sides, not without meeting strong opposition, but, of course, 
hopelessly defeating the enemy. ‘lhe advance of the Chief had 
lett the little garrison at Shahjehanpore exposed to the attack of 
those parties ‘of. the enemy which had been hovering on the 
flanks of the main column, and which took advantage "of its at- 
tention being occupied with Bareilly to threaten Shahjehanpore 
in force. ‘Lhe garrison retired into the jail, and was invested. 

General Jones was sent to its relief. On the 11th of May he 
approached the city. Concentrating his column towards the 
bridge of boats, he swept the whole of its vicinity with his 
Artillery, and poured a fire of shells on the neighbouring fort 
and buildings for two hours; leading to an unmolested passage of 
the bridge, ‘and through the city. On debouching trom the city, 

the enemy, whose chief strength lay in Cavalry, shewed signs of 
accepting the challenge to combat, but the Artillery and the in- 
fields of the skirmishers caused them to retreat to Mohumdee. 
Shahjehanpore was thus relieved. On the 18th, Jones was joined 
by the Chief, and was then despatched to operate against the 
stronghold of Mohumdee. Repulsing a body of the enemy on 
the 14th, he pushed on in pursuit, and next day entered the 
fort, driving the rebel force to the other side of the Goomtee. 

Thus ended. the campaign of Rohilcund, resulting in the paci- 
fic re-occupation of the old districts of the North West. In Go- 
ruckpore, Rowcroft had gained two decisive victories over the 
enemy at Amorha on the 17th of April, and at Nuggur near 
bBustee on the 29th. To the North of the Ganges, all was now 
in the hands of the Civil officers save the newly acquired pro- 
vince of Oude. 

In Central India, Sir Hugh Rose was gloriously vindicating 
the British cause. We left him about to concentrate on Jhansie. 
He arrived before it with the 2nd Brigade on the 21st of March. 
On the 25th the Ist Brigade joined him from C handeyree, which 
fort it had stormed on the 17th. His first and immediate step 
was to surround the place with small camps of Cavalry. A 
semaphore was also erected on a commanding mound, whence 
the movements of the enemy could be signalled through the 
whole camp. Having made a thorough reconnaissance he de- 
cided thus. The fort was impregnable on the West. On the 
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other two, and part of the South front, it was surrounded 
by the city. The city wall started from the middle of the 
South front, and ran at right angles to it until it reached 
a mound, whence it circled away to the East. Hence the 
South face of the fort, and the East face of the city, flank- 
ed each other, while at the mound mentioned, a bastion 
flanked the East and South faces of the city, where also 
the palace was located. The mound therefore was to be the 
chief point of attack. Two ridges lying near the cantonments 
to the South, afforded natural sites for the operations of the 
right and left attacks. On these, batteries were duly placed. 
The main objects of the batteries were 

Ist. To shell the bastion, and South face of the city. 

2nd. To enfilade the South face of the city. 

3rd. To breach the South face of the city near the bastion, 

4th. To dismantle the commanding works of the fort, and 
to shell it. 

On the 25th, the first batteries opened fire. The resutts were 
won successful, excepting that it became evident, that the 
breaches would be practicable only for escalade. For an 
escalade therefore all the preparations were made, and it was to 
have been carried out on the 30th of March, but the approach 
of a relieving force, under the command of Tantia Topee, from 
across the Betwa, necessitated that it should be deferred until 
this army had been discomfited. On the Ist of April Sir Hugh 
Rose routed it; on the 3rd, he stormed Jhansie. The city was 
carried by escalade at the mound, and at the breach in the South 
face, and the palace was immediately afterwards attacked and cap- 
tured; with the loss of the palace the enemy knew that their 
case was hopeless. There was a universal flight from city and 
fort. The outlying and surrounding Cavalry camps here came 
into play. The pursuit and interruption of fugitives was unceas- 
iag. But the Ranee effected her escape, and fled to the North 
Kast. 

Thus was struck the greatest blow that could be felt in Cen- 
tral India. An immediate pursuit towards Calpee, would have 
been a fitting termination to the campaign, but it was not feasi- 
ble. The force was isolated. ‘To secure the territory through 
which it had passed was essential to the permanent benefit of 
the deeds which had been done. The co-operation of the Raj- 
pootana and Madras columns was necessary. Hence General 
Rose was detained for some three weeks at Jhansie, but during 
this period he employed his Cavalry under Gall and Orr in 
reconnoitering the country on both sides of the Betwa, on the 
road to Koonch and C alpee; and in the course of these recon- 
naissances, many a brilliant skirmish was fought, and the fort of 
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Loharee was stormed. To cover Sir Hugh’s left, and to pro- 
tect Jhansie from Kotah and Bundelcund, Brigadier Smith 
advanced from Rajpootana to Goona. The right had been al- 
ways tolerably protected. General Whitlock’s Brigade, which 
had, as already mentioned, relieved Dumoh, had held the Jub- 
bulpore districts throughout the crisis. After the fall of Jhan- 
sie, Whitlock had advanced, and defeating the enemy first at 
Jeeghun near Sojancer in the Chutterpore district of Bundel- 
cund, had fought an action with the Banda Nawab in front of 
his own city, and routing him with great slaughter, had recap- 
tured Banda on the 19th of April. The whole rebel force was 
now concentrated near Calpee, and now that Brigadier Smith 
was approaching Goona, General Rose had instructions convey- 
ed to Whitlock to move his 2nd Brigade to the left to Mhow, 
a town to the East of Jhansie, thus better protecting the right 
of his own advance to Calpee, and also the rear of General 
Whitlock’s position. These arrangements being completed, 
Sir Hugh would not wait for his reinforcements, but started 
against Calpee on the 25th of April. On the Jhansie side 
of Calpee was the town of Koonch. Here the enemy deter- 
mined on making their first stand, and threw up strong en- 
trenchments. ‘These in the usual manner were nullified by a 
flank movement. Sir Hugh Rose turning their right, swept 
down the line of defences, and through the town, and ‘halting his 
Infantry there, sent the Artillery and Cavalry in pursuit to- 
wards Calpee. 

As soon as his men were sufficiently rested, Sir Hugh hasten- 
ed to follow up the enemy. On the 15th of May, the first Bri- 
gade was before Calpee; the second Brigade was kept moveable 
at Etawah 5 miles off until the 19th, when it joined the Ist 
Brigade and the force became concentrated, Maxwell’s Brigade 
from Cawnpore co-operated from the left bank of the Jumna ; 
and in order that the combination might be more effective, the 
position taken by Rose’s Force was not to the South, but to the 
East of Calpee, its right resting on the river. By this position, 
however, the communication with the rear was cut off, and the 
road to Jaloun and the West was open to the enemy. 

The rebels were bolder and more skilful than hitherto. They 
threw up a series of entrenchments in which they took good ad- 
vantage of the features of the ground. But the opening of the 
batteries on the 18th, and the vertical fire, caused their evacua- 
tion. On the 22nd, they made a most fierce and desperate at- 
tack on the right of the British. For five hours there was almost 
a hand to hand struggle, and the enemy did at last break through 
the Infantry, and come at the guns. But they were too late. 


The camel corps had arrived that instant ; and dismounting and 
Marcu, 1859. 2£ 
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forming line, the rifles dashed with a cheer at the charging foe, 
and drove them back headlong over the ground by which they 
had advanced. The 3rd Cavalry at the same time charging up, 
with Sir Hugh at their head, ended the contest. The enemy 
re-entered Calpee thoroughly beaten. They were now hopeless ; 
and before next morning the Ranee and her companions were 
evacuating Calpee. That morning the advance on the enemy’s 
position was made. Such of the foe as attempted to hold it 
were driven out, and the rout was more thorough, the pursuit 
more unrelenting, than any that had occurred during the war. 

Thus fell Calpee on the 23rd of May, and the fall had been 
looked forward to as the last blow of the campaign; but the 
struggle was not yet over. ‘The enemy had one more card to 
play. Though Scindia was known to be resolute in his ad- 
herence to the British cause, it was equally well known that 
the sympathies of his military followers were with the re- 
bels. ‘Tantia Topee had been for long working a band of emise 

saries, and undermining the fidelity of the Gwalior men to their 
Chief ; in fact it is now known to be more than probable that 
he had himself been for some time in disguise at Gwalior, per- 
sonally conducting the intrigue. To march on Gwalior, to seize 
the fort, with or without Scindia’s cooperation, to raise the 
Mahratta country, on the pretext of its allegiance to a higher 
than Scindia, the Peshwa—such was the project devised by the 

Jhansie Ranee and Tantia Topee. 

On the Ist of June, the fugitive force reached the neighbour- 
hood of Gwalior, and called on Scindia to join them ; ; on his refu- 
sal, they advanced on his fort and capital. Scindia gallantly drew 
out his forces in line of battle to oppose them, but Tantia’s emis- 
saries had done their work. The hostile array of the Gwalior 
troops was a mockery. Firing over the heads of the advancing 
enemy, they at last threw down their arms, and rushed with a 
welcome to their Calpee brethren. The fraternization was com- 
plete. ‘Scindia fled with a faithful few of his Body Guard to 
Agra. 

‘Immediately after the fall of Calpee, a pursuing column under 
Colonel Robertson had been sent after the fugitives, and had 
followed them up to Indorkee. The great part of the Central 
{ndia force was to have followed in due time, when Whitlock 
should have oecupied Calpee, but the news of the defection of 
the Gwalior troops hastened matters. A concentration from 
three sides was directed. Rose hastened with his force from.the 
Kast, Brigadier Smith with his por tion of the Rajpoot ina force, 
was ordered up from Goona, by the main road from the South, 
while tre _ from Agra were to co- operate from the North. On 
nearing Gwalior, Scindia cats Sir Hugh Rose’s force. On 
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the 16th of June, the forces were before Gwalior. Smith had 
driven in the advanced party on the Bombay road, Rose had 
defeated the main force of the enemy at the cantonments which 
he now occupied, and the Hussars coming on the enemy’s camp 
rode through and through, inflicting a crushing lesson. On the 
18th, the advance was made. It wasa triumphal march. The 
enemy made no fight. The Jhansie Ranee was killed. Gun 
after gun, battery after battery, .were taken with a cheer. 
Scindia was reinstated in his palace; The fort was found eva- 
euated. On the 19th, Napier was off in pursuit. On the 21st, 
with a smail body of Cavalry, and a troop of Artillery, he came 
on the enemy 10,000 strong with 25 guns, drawn up to oppose 
him at Joura. There was no delay or hesitation. With acharge 
at the flank, the littke force were on the foe; the Artillery pour- 
ed in a smashing fire ¢ ifilading their line; the enemy wavered ; 

dowh swept the Cavalry at full speed, and the foe broke and fled in 
frahdee rout. The energy of the pursuit and of the slaughter 
was’ without paralle 1. Ut aponint Agra and Calpee. The whole 
of the enemy’s Artillery was taken. This ended the campaign. 
The remnani wl the rebels fled towards Rajpootana, where they 
have ever since been hunted ruthlessly by Roberts’ de tach- 
ments. 

As these pursuits, though harassing to the troops employed, 
cannot be considered as any longer playi ing an important part in 
the war, or exercising any influence on “the struggles carried 
on elsewhere, we will anticipate events and at once “conclude the 
subject of the Central India Campaign, by briefly showing the 
wanderings of the fugitive rebels, and the measures adopted for 
their discomfiture. On the 27th of June, the enemy were at 

lindown, half way between Gwalior and Jeypore; there they 
separated into several parties, some to the North and South, but 
the largest portion under Tantia Topee struck towards Jeypore 
to the West. General Roberts had however marched from Nussee- 
rabad towards that city ; and therefore on nearing it and hearing 
of his approach, the enemy fled Southwards towards Tonk. This 
town they plundered, and besieged its Chief in his fort of Ramgurh. 
On hearing, however, of the ‘adv ance of Holmes, who had been 
detached with Baliasts? Cavalry in pursuit, they raised thesiege 
on the 9th of July, fled Eastwards to the Chumbul, and then 
moved up its banks Southwards towards Oodeypore. 

On this the second Brigade at Neemuch moved North, and 
heading the rebels, enabled Roberts to catch and defeat them 
twice, first at Saujaneer on the 8th of August, and next at Ko- 
haleea on the 14th of August. Thus checked to the South, 
they fled to the East, and attacking the Chief of Jhalra Puttun, 
seized his fort and guns on the 27th of August. Threatened 
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from the East by Brigadier Smith and from the West by General 
Roberts, ‘Tantia struck South to Oojein. Here within two 
marches of Indore, he was met on the 13th of September, by 
General Michell from Mhow, and defeated with the loss of all his 
guns, some 26 or 30. Beating up North East, he passed Briga- 
dier Smith, and captured the fort of Esagurh. Here he was hem- 
med in by three forces; struggling to “break through, he was 
again twice defeated by Michell, on the 10th and 19th of Octo- 
ber; till hopeless of gaining his object of penetrating the Deccan 
he turned to the North, hid himself for a time in the deserts of 
Bikaneer, and then in disguise and with a very small body of fol- 
lowers fled to the Chundeyree jungles on the Western frontier 
of Bundelcund, where he is now supposed to be. 

The rebels who had been defeated by Lugard at Azimgurh, 
and chased to the Ganges by Douglas, having successfully cross- 
ed the river, created anneal alarm rele A Koer Singh’s leadership 
at Shahabad and the neighbourhood of the Trunk Road ; but the 
most ordinary arrangements successfully drove them out of their 

vaunted jungles, and cleared the districts. Koer Singh’s death 
not a little aided the pacific solution of any difficulwes that exist- 
ed there. 

Oude alone was left to be dealt with by the Commander-in- 
Chief. It was full of an insurgent and warlike population, who 
held the whole country, but the chief forces of the enemy were 
a party to the North Ww est, under men who were attached to 
the Delhi and fanatic Mussulman cause; to the North Kast un- 
der the Nana and the Begum; and to the South Kast under the 
Oude Talookdars. The leading political spirit among the Hin- 
doos of Oude, Man Singh, had tendered his allegiance, and was 
now besieged at Fyzabad by a rebel force. 

To secure the country near Lucknow, and between it and 
Cawnpore, was the Chief's first care. Accordingly General 
Grant was despatched first on the Seetapore road; where he de- 
feated the Fyzabad Moulvie on the 13th of April at Baree. He 
then cleared the right of the Lucknow and Cawnpore road, tak- 
ing the fort of Doondea Khera on the 10th of May, and defeating 
the forces under Benee Maidho on the 12th, at Sirsee, thus quieted 
the Oonao district. He then returned to Lucknow, and proceeded 
to strike at the only remaining body of the enemy who troubled the 
neighbourhood. These were posted at Nawabgunge, two marches 
from Lucknow on the Fyzabad road. Placing an advanced detach- 
ment under Colonel Purnell at Chinhut to watch their proceedings, 
General Grant gradually assembled a strong force there, and on 
the night of the 12th of June, advanced | against the enemy. 
Their “position was strong; they were more desperate than 
hitherto, and they were ably commanded. But the consummate 
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courage and determination of the British, rather than any 
strategy, carried all before them. The enemy repeatedly en- 
deavored to turn the flanks, but were repulsed with heavy loss. 
The British charged the guns. The Ghazees stood firm to the 
shock, and were ‘killed toa man. F inally by sheer superiority 
of fire and of courage, the British drove the enemy off the field, 
with great slaughter and the loss of all their guns. 

Thus clearing the districts in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Lucknow, and placing detachments on the various roads round 
it, Sir Hope Grant proceeded to the relief of Fyzabad. On his 
progress he secured and garrisoned Durriabad, and posted corps 
at various points on the road, especially at Nawabeunge, a large 
village where the roads diverge to Fyzabad and the North East. 
By the beginning of August Man Singh w as relieved, and 
the rebels retired to Sultanpore, the scene of Franks’ victory. 
Horsford pursued the enemy to the banks of the Goomtee, but 
was unable to cross it from want of boats. Moving troops East- 
wards from Lucknow, Grant sent reinforcements to Horsford on 
the 16th and 19th of August, and joined him personally on the 
22nd. Boats still being unprocurable, he determined on crossing 
the river without them. The Artillery being posted so as to 
clear the site of the passage, the troops began to cross on the 

25th, and on the 27th of August the whole force was on the 
right bank of the Goomtee. ‘On the 28th Grant defeated the 
enemy. The next day the district was clear. 

The diminution of troops, and their withdrawal to the Kast, 
caused the enemy to threaten Lucknow from the West. On 
which Eveleigh, leaving his camp at Nawabgunge, twice defeat- 
ed them at Mohan, on ‘the 4th and 8th of August. On Grant’s 
departure from Fyzabad, the enemy threatened, from the 
North, the post between it and Lucknow, Durriabad ; but 
Chamier first defeated the insurgent talookdars at Rudowlee 
on the 3lst of August; on the 18th of September Major Hume 
advancing to the Gogra routed a large force which was attempt- 
ing to cross; and again, on the 6th of October, drove back two 
detachments which were endeavoring to repeat the attempt. 

While Sir Hope Grant thus formed a cordon from Lucknow to 
Fyzabad, and thence to Sultanpore, Brigadier Berkeley was 
taking the first steps towards completing the portion wanting of 
the circle, by closing in between Allahabad and Sultanpore. 
The point of the wedge had been long driven in at Soraon, and 
at length, in the middle of July, advancing from that town Ber- 
keley captured the forts of Dehaign and Siroul and subsequently 
extended his force to Pertabgurh. Still further to the East, Row- 
croft advanced up the Gogra, after defeating the enemy on 
five different occasions, and cleared Goruckpore up to Fyzabad 
and Bustee. 
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Thus a chain of posts was established from Lucknow to Fyza- 
bad in the North, Lucknow to Cawnpore on the West, Fyzabad 
to Allahabad on the East, and the Ganges on the South. In 
October the country to the West began to be cleared, from Luck- 
now forces advanced to Sundeela where two severe actions 
were fought on the 6th and 7th of October, and on the 21st 
the neighbouring fort of Birwah was taken ; while from Rohil- 
eund a column under Brigadier Troup advanced Eastward into 
Oude, towards Seetapore. 

In November the Chief started for the campaign against the 
insurgents between the Gogra and the Ganges. These were in 
two bodies. One under R: ajah Lal Madho Singh at Amethee 
to the West of Pertabgurh, the other under Benee Madho at 
Shunkerpore, which Jay further South towards the Ganges. 

fastening himself to Pertabgurh, he directed the convergence 
on Amethee of Grant from Sultanpore, and Wetherall from 
Soraon. In this progress Wetherall executed one of the most 
brilliant feats of the war, in the capture of the fort of Rampore 
Kussia. With this exception these operations were effected al- 
most without opposition. The Rajah surrendered; his guns were 
taken; his fort was destroyed. The three columns then pro- 
ceeded to Shunkerpore and on the 15th occupied the ground 
to its North, East and South. Brigadier Eveleigh was to have 
occupied the West; but he was detained bv the difficulties of the 
ground and the opposition of the ‘enemy. On the 8th he had 
defeated them at Morar Mow, and on the 9th he had taken the 
fort of Simree, but those operations delayed and prevented his 
sharing in the investment of Shunkerpore. Consequently it was 
evacuated during the night, and the enemy fled to Doondea 
Khera, but not unmolested. On the road thither they were met 
and defeated by Eveleigh with the loss of three guns. On the 
hie om of Shunkerpore, Wetherall’s Brigade was sent back 

» Fyzabad, to commence the pena: of the Gogra, and to ini- 
Geta the operations on the other side of that river. Grant 
was sent by forced marches to Roy Bareilly, to intercept 
Benee Madho, should his flight be to the North. On hear- 
ing of the real direction of his course, the Chief and Eve- 
leigh surrounded him at Doondea Khera. On the 24th they 
attacked him, completely routed him, and took all his guns. 
Eveleigh’s, Wetherall’s, and Pinckney’s (the Pertabgurh) Bri- 
gades then went through the length and breadth of the land, round 
which the cordon had been formed, demolishing forts, and esta- 
blishing the police and civil power. While the Chief was thus 
settling the country to the East of Lucknow ; Brigadier Troup, 
having advanced from Rohilcund, attacked the rebel talook- 
dars in the neighbourhood of Seetapore, capturing Mithowlee on 
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the 8th, and defeating the enemy at Mehndee on the 18th of 
November. These operations cleared and quelled the country 
to the South of the Gogra and West of Lucknow, while Be- 
nee Madho was driven from the East across the Gogra, by the 
columns under Gordon, Carmichael, and Horsford, who, as the 
Chief describes it, successively took up the running. 

Wetherall’s Brigade, crossing the Gogra at Fyzabad, joined 
Rowcroft’s column, and General Grant assumed command of the 
whole. Immediately after the passage of the river, he en- 
countered and defeated a strong force of the enemy under the 
Gonda Rajah and Mehndee Hussein, dispersing them, some up 
the Doab, oe to the North of the Raptee. Advancing himself 
to Gonda, he detached Rowcroft to the right across the Raptee ; 
so that the two columns should command the whole space be- 
tween the Gogra and the Hills, and oppose any attempt of the 
enemy to turn their flank and enter Goruckpore, Tirhoot, or the 
other South Eastern districts. The Chief, detaching Eveleigh to 
the West to co-operate with Troup, (an operation during which 
he captured the fort of Omeriah) advanced with the remainder 
of the moveable forces towards Byran Ghat, on the Gogra op- 
posite Secrora. The fugitive Benee Madho with his force was 
on the opposite side. An order to Sir Hope Grant to move from 
Gonda to Secrora, caused their immediate departure and cleared 
the front of the British troops. Calculating however that the 
construction of a bridge would be the longer of the two opera- 
tions to get to Secrora, he left a Brigade under Purnell at the Ghat 
to molen. the bridge there at oreater leisure, and himself march- 
ed down the right bank to Fyzabad, crossed there, and up the 
left to Gonda and Secrora. 

With himself at Secrora, Rowcroft across the Raptee, and 
Grant occupying the intervening space, the whole force moved 
forward, the right slowly almost acting as apivot, theleft sweep- 
ing up the Doab. Advancing to Bareitch, the Chief drove be- 
fore him the Begum who had been at Bondee, and the Nana at 
Bareitch. Thence the Chief advanced to Nanpara, and first clearing 
the country between it and the Gogra, taking two strong forts by 
the sheer force of vertical fire, he then marched rapidly to Bankee 
to the North West on the confines of Nepaul, and surprizing 
the camp of the rebels, defeated them with great slaughter, 
driving them across the Raptee into Nepaul. Rowcroft, similar- 
ly having stormed Toolseepore, had driven Bala Rao into the 
country of our allies. And thus Oude was cleared of all who 
still clung by choice or necessity to the rebel cause. Thus was 
it brought about that, as Lord Clyde expressed it, there was 
“no longer even the vestige of rebellion in the province of 


* Oude.” 
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In less than two years, one of the most gigantic rebellions 
conceivable had been crushed; one of the most stupendous wars 
on record terminated by the universal victory of the one party, 
the utter prostration of the other. It would be almost blas- 
phemous not to acknowledge that the hand of Providence was 
manifest, every day and every hour, in the events that deve- 
loped this result, manifest incontrovertibly in circumstances 
that no human knowledge or wisdom could have effected ; mani- 
fest also, in the unexampled wisdom and conduct it evoked in 
men, on whose actions in a worldly point of view depended the 
good or evil progress of the war. John Lawrence held the 
Punjab, kept back the wild tribes of Affghanistan, whose 
bands were mustering in Cabul for the invasion of India; 
and forced Wilson to the storm of Delhi. Henry Lawrence, 
with a wisdom that surmounted the dictates of mere military 
rules, organised those plans, by which the myriads of Oude 
were attracted by the magnet of Lucknow, and kept there 
almost idle and harmless, until the resources of British pow- 
er began to be developed, and the crisis was passed. Mac- 
pherson and Davidson, by the force of personal character 
and influence, and the assistance of wisely chosen ministers, 
held firm to the British cause, the most important Hindoo and 
the most powerful Mussulman Court in India, and through them, 
prevented the rebellious soldiery of Bengal being joined by the 
independent States of Hindostan, and their brethren of Madras 
and Bombay. We doubt whether any one of all these impor- 
tant operations could have been successfully effected by any 
other man in India or in the world than he to whose lot Pro- 
vidence had assigyed the duty—with these exceptions. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Montgomery could have held the Punjab; we 
believe that Sir Henry Lawrence was fitted for any position at 
any period of the crisis. 

Another actor in the Drama has shewn a capacity and a com- 
bination of endowments which preclude the possibility of limit- 
ing the sphere of his influence and action. As Statesman, Diplo- 
matist, Administrator, General, or Soldier, Sir James Outram 
holds a place second to none. But he arrived too late to influ- 
ence the crisis to the degree to which it was affected by those 
whom we have already named. 

To their character and conduct must be chiefly ascribed the 
successful issue of the struggle, while yet unaided from Eng- 
land. The powers which they swayed and influenced were the 
most gigantic; the evils which they averted would have been 
overwhelming, they would have multiplied ten-fold the difficul- 
ties with which Lord Clyde had to contend. They were the 
statesmen of the crisis, but look at the executive. Glance at the 
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innumerable instances of men rising to the emergency, and evinc- 
ing character and conduct which it was out of all reasonable val- 
culation to expect. 

Brasyer, by his dauntless courage and incomparable tact, se- 
cured the loyalty of his Seikhs, and saved the fort of Allahabad. 
Neill initiated that tone of decision and dash which broke the 
neck of the rebellion on the Ganges, saved Benares, and secur- 
ed Allahabad. Havelock—we need not speak of him, nor yet 
of the grand and heroic Nicholson. Eyre, by consummate skill 
and perfect soldiership, saved Behar from insurrection. Vena- 
bles, with his retainers, and Longden, with his handful of the 
10th, held the frontier of Jounpoor and Azimgurh against count- 
less foes. Fulton was the defender of Lucknow. Crommelin 
has inaugurated a new era in subterranean warfare. Baird Smith 
planned, and Taylor carried out, the design for the capture of 
Delhi, and shewed how parallels and zigzags may be dispensed 
with, and batteries can be built in the teeth of the fire of an 
unweakened foe. Hodson, the author of our new Cavalry, was 
unequalled as a Commander of Horse, as a leader in partisan 
warfare. ‘Tombs worked his six pounders against siege guns, as 
Artillery was never worked before. Rose, with acouple of Bri- 
gades, conquered the whole of Central India from Indore to the 
Jumna. Roberts has shewn how to baffle and thwart a fugi- 
tive, desperate, and ubiquitous foe. Napier has shewn himself 
alike the skilful Engineer of the operations at Lucknow, and 
the intrepid leader in the most crushing pursuit of the war. 
No other army, no other country, could produce so illustrious 
a band, could display such fertility in men ready for any emer- 
gency. 

But, with all these deeds, with all these glorious lieutenants, 
we believe that the magnificent result which has been now ob- 
tained, would not have existed but for the wisdom of the tac- 
tics which Lord Clyde adopted throughout the campaign, and 
the resolution with which he adhered to them in spite of all 
cavil and opposition. Grandly confident in the high courage 
of his men, thoroughly assured of the terror with which the 
enemy were inspired, he scornfully avoided the display of the 
one, when the only gain would be to enhance the other. He 
designed to overwhelm and crush the enemy completely and 
thoroughly. He had planned one great coup of destruction at 
Lucknow, but he was foiled in its execution by the conduct of 
Brigadier Campbell. Around the enemy, then escaped and dis- 
persed, he organized his stupendous cordon of posts, concentrat- 
ing from which, and forcing all minor and local influences to yield 
to the grand end, he has swept all signs of rebellion from the 
land. 
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We know that his operations have not generally met with the 
admiration which we believe them to deserve. We are aware 
that he is taxed with adhering to large and slow, at the expense 
of numerous and quick, operations; with keeping troops idle 
when they might be well and usefully employed ; with destroy- 
ing the prestige of British intrepidity by allowing the enemy to 
run riot and unmolested, in Rohileund and other localities, s 
that even our friends and allies began to despair of our success. 

Let us analyze this. There certainly had been a period in 
the war when one great object in all the fighting was to obtain 
and secure the support of every possible friend and ally, and to 

establish the morale of our invincibility in the field. But that 
time had elapsed. The turn of the crisis was over. It was still 
very pleasant and desirable to have regiments of friendly na- 
tionalities in our corps d’armée. But their importance was 
not so great as heretofore. It was become more essential to pro- 
grees towards the thorough extinction of the rebellion, than 
to defer to inendly but crude opinions. It was no longer 
necessary to vindicate the irresistible superiority of British 
courage. The British advance was the certain signal of Bri- 
tish victory. Native and crude views of warfare, fruitless dash 
and daring, endless repetitions of honorable but empty vic- 
tories, must give place to the wisdom of strategic war, to the 
skilful application of means to the end. The contest was 
with an enemy who wanted not to fight but to harass—to beat 
him was futile. To attempt a petty « ‘ampaign with a small 
force, solely because it was ready, while no other columns were 
yet prepared to co-operate, would be to enter on an isolated 
operation, while all isolated and unconnected operations were 
found to end invariably in wearisome and fruitless pursuits by the 

British, and the re-assembling of the enemy at unexpec ted and 

unguarded points. Hence the only efficient plan for campaigning 

age ainst such a foe was to advance through his country with a line 
through which he could not break, and of which he could not turn 
the flanks. 

The operation was sure in its results; we think we have 
shewn that Lord Clyde was not slow in its execution. All the ob- 
jections and adverse comments that we have heard and read, ap- 
pear to us to be petty and trivial. In future ages, when the 
days and weeks of which we are now so impatient ae have be- 
come shadowed in the great events and characteristics of the 
war, history will re cord | among her proudest chapters, 
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A Widow's Reminiscences of the Siege of Lucknow, London. James Nisbet 
and Co, 18058. 












Many may think, and perhaps rightly so, that of books on Lucknow 
and its siege no more are wanted, that that great event has had every 
fourm and phase of it painted «nd filled up in every colour. Every class 
and variety of action and suffering have been recorded, unless perhaps 
the purely medical and psychological, which are confined to the some- 
what dry and professional pages of medical reports and reviews. It 
may be thought that such works as those of Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Case and 
the Polehamptons have rendered this little record unnecessary. Still 
we would not willingly want it. We have read all the Luck- 
now siege literature, and destitute though this be of startling inci- 
dent, military picture, or political remark, we believe it to be the most 
artistic, because the least artificial, of them all. Pathos, simplicity, and 
pure natural feeling meet us in every sentence, and while the whole is a 
history of trial, separation and death, there is an under-current of healthy 
emotion, calm resignation, and triumphant trust in the Lord as a ‘ rock 
of defence in the day of trouble.’ 

The writer is the widow of Robert Henry Bartrum of the Bengal 
Medical Service. When the first ‘sough’ of the mutiny was heard, he 
was stationed with his wife and one little baby-boy at Gonda some 80 
miles from Lucknow, Their alarm daily increased as intelligence came 
fast and thick on intelligence, of new mutinies and new massacres. At 
last Sir Henry Lawrenee’s order arrived for the ladies and children in the 
out-stations of Oude to take refuge in the Residency, and our authoress 
and little one, with Mrs. Clarke and her family, set out on an elephant 
to join the party that was starting from Secrora, sixteen miles distant. 
Their husbands accompanied them so far, and the separation was most 
bitter. They found that the Secrora party had started two hours be- 
fore, and so under the protection of a few sepoys alone they followed 
them, overtaking them at last after much trembling. Mrs. Bartrum found 
herself in the Residency in the midst of confusion, dirt, and bad food, 

: with her child sickening daily before her eyes and attacked with cholera, 
and in a state of cruel anxiety for four months about the fate of her hus- 
band. Like a true Englishwoman she set herself to put things right, to 
assist others, to take charge of motherless orphans, and generally to be 
useful where and as she could. From this part the narrative is confined 
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to her own trials, while those of her husband are stated, after she has des- 
cribed the ‘ Relief,’ in letters of his own to her which then fell into her 


hands. She thus describes her daily life : 


‘‘ We were up as soon as it was light, having opened our eyes upon a large white- 
washed room, containing seven charpoys (by which I mean native bedsteads) one 
long table, three chairs—‘or few of us were possessed of such things, and some 
boxes and bundles scattered about the room. Our first occupation was washing 
and dressing our children and setting things to rights, for this was our sitting as 
well as sleeping apartment, then breakfast was to be thought of, and this appeared 
when it suited our attendant to bring it, and then it looked so uninviting that 
hunger alone made it palatable. The rest of the day was employed in various do- 
mestic matters, and in endeavouring to keep ourselves cool, but the heat was most 
intense and many were beginning to suffer greatly from its effects. In the evening, 
when the work of the day was over and our little ones were asleep, we used to ga- 
ther round a chair, which formed our tea-table, sitting on the bedside, and drinking 
our tea (not the strongest in the world) by the light of a candle which was stuck ina 
bottle, that being our only candlestick, and then we talked together of bygone days, 
of happy homes in England where our childhood had been spent, bringing from 
memory’s stores tales to cheer the passing hour, and thinking of loved ones far 
away: of the father that knew not as yet that his child was a captive in a foreign 
land; of the bright band of sisters and brothers who formed the household circle ; 
but most of all of the husband fleeing perhaps for his life, whose heart was with 
his wife and child in their captivity, and who might even then be coming to their 
rescue—and many were the prayers sent up to heaven tliat such might be the 
case.” 


Her friend and fellow fugitive, Mrs, Clark, became weak daily, until 
reason tottered and she did not know her own children. Her baby was 
baptized at her side as she lay dying, by her mother’s name. Mrs. 
Polehampton, having lost her own husband, now became a true friend 
to Mrs. Bartrum. We can picture that mother as she describes herself 
putting her child to sleep and sitting beside him to fan away the mus- 
quitoes, whilst she read the psalms and lessons, and, as she says, “ how 
, touchingly applicable were many of those beautiful psalms to our own 
‘case. Never before had been breathed forth with such earnestness 
‘those words “O let the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come be- 
‘fore Thee, and preserve Thou those that are appointed to die” and 
‘many other such expressions. I have seldom time to do any needle 
‘ work, because when baby wakes I have to nurse him again, and amuse 
‘him, and talk to him about papa. When I ask him where his papa is 
‘he always points up to heaven. It is so strange, and I cannot bear to 
‘see him do it,” 

Her husband was ever her thought, and there is no scene more natural 
and touching or more exquisitely and simply told in the book, than that 
in which, when the Relief comes in, she eagerly asks an officer if he is 
with the reinforcement, and when she is told that he j is, walks up and 
down the road to the Baillie Guard gate watching the face of every one 
that came in, spending the last solitary night sleepless for joy; on the 
morrow (September 26) up with the daylight, her baby dressed in the 
one dress that had been kept for him during the siege, until his papa 
should come. But it was not to be; hope deferred made her heart sick, 
and Mrs. Polehampton broke the sad news. “ All Thy waves and Thy 
‘storms have gone over me.” He had fallen at the gate. The scene 
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during the leaving of the Residency is well pictured. Now she lost 
her way, fled from the doolie, was close on the enemy’s pickets ; and 
wearied with her boy for upwards of three hours walking through deep 
sand and wet mud, she at last reached the camp, and sat upon the 
ground to indulge in a burst of tears. We need not trace her journey 
to Calcutta, nor picture the death of her babe there. She sailed with 
Mrs. Polehampton in the Himalaya, and closes her little volume with 
these words. “ And now Lord, what is my hope? truly my hope is 
‘even in Thee.” 

Her husband meanwhile had escaped to Bulrampore, and thence to 
Ghazeepore and lenares, There, after fever, he joined the Artillery 
under Major Eyre, accompanied Havelock’s force, but fell in the very 
hour of triumph. Post nubes astra. We have drawn aside the veil 
and gazed for a little on the sorrow through which the widow pass- 
ed. Perhaps it would have*been more reverent to have left it undis- 
turbed. But the little book is there, and we commend it to our readers. 
jt is a work as free from extravagance as it is full of natural simpli- 
city, as truly beautiful in that simplicity as it abounds with lessons of 
God-given fortitude and noble English womanliness. 


Why is the English Rule odious to the Natives of India? By Major 
W. Martin, Bengal Retired List. London. W. H Allen and Co. 1858. 


Tus little pamphlet is a compilation consisting of large extracts from 
Mr, Shore’s ‘ Notes on Indian Affairs’, and smaller passages from Mr. Halii- 
day’s Police Minute and the Letters of the Z'imes’ Special Correspondent. 
From these the author, in a few remarks of his own, strives to shew 
that our rule is odious to the natives of India because we have always 
treated them with hauteur, ground them down, sold their land, given 
them bad courts, shocked their sensitive Asiaticism ; &c. With a basis 
of truth the writer has misunderstood the whole spirit of the British 
Government of India, ignored every fact that would tell against his 
strong denunciations and alarmist croakings, and asserted, at least in 
spirit if not in so many words, that India is worse governed now than it 
would be under its own kings or Mussulman conquerors. He has overdone 
it. 


Memorials of Christian Martyrs and other Sufferers for the Truth in the In- 
dian Rebellion, By the Rev. Wm. Owen, Author of the “ Life of 
Havelock,” London. Simpkin Marshall and Co, 1859. 


Tus work is a compilation partaking evidently, like Mr. Owen’s for- 
mer book on Havelock, more of the character of a book meant to catch the 
reading public and to sell than to communicate any new information, 
or enforce any new and before untaught lessons. Its one value is 
that it collects as it were into a focus, from the Letters and Speeches of 
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Missionaries and the Reports of Missionary Societies and religious 
periodicals, all memorials of the death of those English and Native 
Christians who, during the massacres of the rebellion, preferred slaughter 
to the denial of their Lord. Beyond such we have one or two very 
common place and nerveless chapters, in which the nature of the argu- 
ment for Christianity from the testimony of its martyrs and confessors 
is considered, the professing Christians of the British Churches are urged 
to examine themselves in the light of these fiery trials, and of the noble 
conduct of these native martyrs, and all to rouse themselves so that 
more men may be sent out into the mission field. With much that 
is good in it here and there, the book is most badly arranged, has 
in it not a few errors in fact and policy, and is in its tone far from 
healthy or natural, The character of the Native Christian Church is 
very properly defended from the attacks of those who oppose missions, 
and the desponding doubts of Missionaries themselves. }'rom the statis- 
tics of Mr. Mullens and Dr. Duff, the author shews that 1500 Christians 
were massacred of whom 240 were British Military Officers, 4 were 
Chaplains and 10 were Missionaries “with their wives. He believes 
that converted Hindoos and Mahommedans were true to their new 
faith in a larger proportion than British Christians, We fear that we 
have not sufficient nor sufficiently trustworthy evidence to form any 
sure opinion on this point, but we must remember that many an Eng- 
lishman would refuse tu deny his Lord and faith as much from race 
wud national feelings as from a real union to Christ, There seems to 
have been a total loss of Missionary property of £54,900, or about half 
the amount of that in the whole of India. We have among the roll 
of native martyrs the names of Wilayat Ali and Fatima his wife, Daoud 
of Umritsur, Joseph the Catechist, Jhumah and Hera of Umritsur, 
Gopeenath Nundy and his wife, Thakur Das of Agra, and Dwarkanath 
Lahoree. We regret that such a glorious subject has been spoiled, and 
we fear utilitarianised, by such a book, and also that hitherto the religi- 
ous literature of purely English writers called forth by the mutiny, has, 
not excepting Baptist Noel’s Work, been so very bad. Yet the writers 
are educated good men, while mere Military men who can handle the 
sword but not the pen far eclipse them, with a theme infinitely lower. 
It arises from this, that the latter have been in India on the spot, that 
each one can say as he tells his story. ‘Quorum pars magna fui,” while 
the furmer cannot distinguish exaggeration from suber truth, fact from 
fiction, and above all cannot cover their canvas with those tints which 
only they who know the land and its peoples, can exquisitely apply. It 
may be too that the professionalism and ignorance of the world of the 
clergy, unfit them to shew all the truth, in its many phases, so that their 
readers may catch the just spirt as we'l as read the true facts, 
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Calcutta University Calendar for 1858-59. Calcutta : Bishop's College 
Press, 1858. 

The Madras University Calendar for 1859. Madras, Printed by 
D, P. L. C. Connor at the Press of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, Vepery. 1858. 

Address delivered by Six James Colvile, as Vice Chancellor, to the Senate of 
the University of Calcutta, at its Annual Meeting, on Saturday the 

_ 11th of December 1858, and printed at the desire of that Body. Cal- 
cutta. Military Orphan Press. 1809. 


We intend ere long devoting aun Article to the important subject of 
Universities in India, and at present will not do more than chronicle, 
in a few words, the publication of these volumes, representing as they 
do our infant Oxfords and Cambridges in India, or rather our infant 
Londons, though this latter does not sound quite so academic, for ac- 
cording to the provisions of the great Education Despatch, which tue 
Supreme Government have so continually ignored, our Indian Univer- 
sities are based, almost too slavishly, on the constitution of the London 
University. The Calendars in both Presidencies are well got up as to 
externals, but that of Madras is so inaccurate, and has so many typegraphi- 
cal errors for an academic publication, that the Registrar must surely 
be unfit for his post, One examination paper—the Latin for 18957, is 
omitted altogether. 

On comparing the two calendars we are struck by the fact that the Mad- 
ras people surpass those of Calcutta in wisely limiting the course for both 
Entrance and the Bachelor's Dezree, within a sphere that is in harmony 
with the state of education in India, while at the same time the ques- 
tions given in the Calcutta examination are much more difficult than 
those at Madras. We believe the Madras plan to be right—to settle the 
standard and limit the course so as to be in accordance with the state 
of the affiliated Colleges, to be above them of course, yet not so far as to 
inake University Honors unapproachable, Our Indian Universities are in 
their infancy, and we must not compare them with Kuropean Institutions 
of a similar nature, as they are now, but rather with what these latter were 
in the dark ages, when it was a triumph to overcome the ‘ quadrivium’ 
as well as the ‘trivium.’ The Universities wisely conducted, as they give 
promise of being, will be a boon to India and have a great effect in time 
iu raising the lower class of schools as well as the higher, and attaching 
the educated classes firmly to the British Government. 

We see that both Universities have already two Bachelors of Arts 
respectively, but that while those in Calcutta are orthodox Hindus—one 
a Kulin Brabmin—those in Madras are both native Christians, educat- 
ed at the Jaffna American Mission School and bearing, instead of the 
native names, the names Charles Winslow and David Carroll. They are 
the first Indian Graduates, having passed before those in Calcutta.- The 
number of Under-Graduates is necessarily much smaller at Madras than 
zt Calcutta. To give a complete history of the University, the Calcutta 
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Calendar ought to have contained the examination questions for 1857, 
as the names of the Under-Graduates who passed it are given. ‘The cha- 
racters in the Oriental Language Examinations give a strange, learned, 
and by no means unpleasing, look to the pages of these Calendars. 

Sir James Colvile’s address, in both its subject and toue shews the 
change as to the view now taken of the religious question, since the 
rebellion has taught the Christian the value of his faith when in the 
midst of Asiatics. He grapples with the question in a style that wouid 
have shocked even himself two years ago, and does not spare the no- 
torious education minute of Sir George Clerk and Lord Eilenborough. 
The address is a manly and healtliy one and coming from a ‘ neutral’ 
Chief Justice must, with all its timidity, be accepted as a sign of the dawn- 
ing of a new era :— 

**One of the most obvious results of the religious difficulty is the indisposition 
to receive even the truths of pbysical science and the results of modern obser 
vation, because they contradict the dogmas or the dicta of religious books, or 
the teaching or traditious of those who are thought to possess a character holier 
than that of professors of purely secular learning. In short, we have to meet 
the feeling, which, in Southern Europe, so long obstructed the reception of 
astronomical truths, or of whatever else contlicted with that portion of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy which had been adopted by the Church ;—the feeling which, 
in our own age and our own country, is still often found in antagonism to the 
results of Geological discovery. This however is an evil which time and gra- 
dual enlightenment may remove. But suppose it removed,—we shall hardly 
the less have to meet the religious difficulty in another shape. For there are 
few thinking men who, if they really possess any religious sentiment, will not 
admit the imperfection of that system of education, under which the teacher 
is severed from the religious sympathies of the taught ; and must either be silent 
upon the relations of man to a higher world, or, if he discourses upon them, 

must be suspiciously heard and imperfectly understood. Again, this difficulty 
has lately presented itself in a new form and with especial relation to this Un- 
versity. I need not remind you that the University iucludes the students of 
the Government Institutions from which, necessarily, as I think, religious in- 
struction is excluded; the students, whether Christian or not Christian, of in- 
stitutions under the control of Christian Missionaries, and schools in which the 
teachers and the taught being alike Christians, religious instruction may be given 
as freely asin any European Seminary. It seemed to us, who settled the course 
of study and the subjects of examination prescribed by the University, that ail 
should have an opportunity of distinguishing tiemselves in every branch of 
learning which formed part of their ordinary studies. And therefore we iusert- 
ed certain subjects connected with theology amongst those subjects, on one or 
more of which candidates for Honors might at their choice be examined—exami- 
nation in such subjects being compulsory on none. We know now that even 
this concession has recently been objected to in a high quarter. I trust however 
that on a fuller explanation of the whole matter, that objection will be removed. 
One word more upon this subject in connection with the Faculty of Arts. The 
very necessity which excludes theology and religious doctrine from the compul- 
sory subjects of our examinations, makes the duty of doing our very best to 
inculcate that sound morality, which. all, whatever be their creed, may receive, 
the more imperative. It seems to me therefore that the warning, lately given 
to the Senate by Dr. Duff, of the tendency of the native mind to prefer the 
subtleties of metaphysics and the intellectual exercises of Logic to the sound and 
practical truths of purely Ethical science, was of peculiar value,—and that we 
ought to be careful hereafter to order our examinations on mental and moral 


Philosophy in the manner indicated by him.” 
* * + 


* * * * 


“‘T cannot believe that Providence has built up an insuperable barrier between 
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the thoughts and feelings of the Western and those of the Eastern world ; between 
races who, if Ethnologists are right, are allied more closely than by their com- 
mon humanity. May we not suppose that in the economy of the moral and in- 
tellectual world, there obtains some principle analogous to that which in the eco- 
nomy of the natural world permits the animal and vegetable productions of 
one climate to be transplanted to, and to become naturalized in another? Ought 
we not to believe that it is for some higher purpose than the extension of do- 
minion or commerce, that our vast Empire here has been so marvellously built 
up, and during the last two years so providentially preserved? But we must 
be patient, we must recollect that we are not merely planting an exotic. We 
are planting a tree of slow growth. ‘The plant is young and tender, and obstruct- 
el] by weeds and brambles. But it is healthy, and if carefully tended, will by 
God’s blessing become a goodly tree and overshadow the land.” 


Memorandum on the Province of Assam, By G. R. Barry. Calcutta, 
C. B. Lewis, Baptist Mission Press, 1858. 


Mr. Barry of Serajgunge, with his usual energy and eye to outlets 
for merchandise and speculation, points out, in this short memorandum, 
the immense value of Assam to the Government, were certain sug- 
gestions of his adopted. He shews its capabilities in the way of 
Tea, Cotton, Rhea, Coal, Lime, Iron, Gold and Timber, the last of which 
is found in the forests that line the Brahmapooter for 400 miles. He 
proves that the common impression as to the want of population is a mis- 


take, but that the people, from the unrestrained use of opium, the light- 
ness of the land-tax, and the rules as to clearing waste lands, are 
thoroughly lazy, because better treated than any other of Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects. He recommends Ist “a stringent prohibition against 
the cultivation of opium. 2nd. (Paradoxical though it may appear) 
‘a gradual but considerable increase in the land and other taxes.’ Mr. 
Barry seems to be personally interested in the prosperity of the province 


A Lady's Captivity among Chinese Pirates in the Chinese Seas. Trans- 
lated from the French of Mademoiselle Fanny Loviot, by Amelia 
B. Edwards, London. Routledge and Co, 


THIs is one of the numerous ad captandum vulqus class of works, 
which the Rebellion in India and recent events in China have so large- 
ly brought into the bookselling market. In style, in expression and 
even in fact, it is French—thoroughly French, and although the young 
lady authoress in her dedication declares that she has never written a 
book in her life, it is evident from the practised Litterateur spirit and 
“ getting up” of the whole, that her Narrative has been published by some 
literary artist. The French element is seen throughout, in its melodra- 
matic character, in its intense and spasmodic expressions, in its occagion- 
al contradictions in the same page—though that may be rather a cha- 
racteristic of the sex—in its word-painting and in its general extra- 
vagance. For instance; some vessels in the harbour of San Francisco 
at the height of the gold fever are thus described. ‘“ Their faded flags 
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‘hung in tatters from the broken masts ; their decks had given way ; 
‘and the moss was already growing in the interstices of the boards,” 
Again, she is a firm believer in presentiments whether of joyful or sorrow- 
ful events. Again, she describes, in the truly intense and French style, 
‘two cheering little birds’ that she had brought with her from Hong- 
Kong. “I kissed them tenderly ; for they were all that I had to love.” 
One does not always dislike this, and if it is so evident in the English 
translation, what must it not be in the original. 

The story is emphatically a ‘ drame maritime. There must be some 
truth at the basis of it, we suppose, from the ‘ corroborative extracts 
from the French Press’-—the Presse, Moniteur and Patrie, which 
are appended to the little volume, but the superstructure and work- 
ing up are, no doubt, largely imaginative. The story is this. Fanny 
Loviot sets out with her sister on a commercial speculation from Havre 
on the 30th of May 1852 bound for California. They touch at Rio 
Janeiro, and after many dangers, from which our authoress is never free 
throughout the volume, they reach San Francisco. A spirited picture is 
given of life in California ; but owing to its dangers Mademoiselle 
anny, leaving her elder sister behind, resolves to set out with one 
Madam Nelson on another commercial speculation to Canton, Macao, 
Hong-Kong, and Batavia. Her partner dies, and in 1854 she at last arrives 
at Hong-Kong. All her hopes being thus disappointed, she resolves to 
return to California, and takes her passage in a Portuguese ship, 
the Caldera, under a Chilian flag and eommanded by a Captain Roo- 
ney. After meeting with a typhoon they are boarded by pirates who 
strip the vessel, and force the Captain and his crew, our authoress 
and the only other passenger—Than Lingh, a Chinese merchant, tosubmit 
to every indignity. When engaged in their pleasant work, those pirates 
are alarmed by a stronger set, and make off with what booty they had 
got, leaving the ship to the mercy of the new comers. A faint attempt 
at escape in an old boat was made by all on board, but they were forced 
to put back. ‘Their new master resolved to send the Captain to Hong- 
Kong to negociate for ransom, and kept our Mademoiselle and. Than Lingh 
in confinement until it should be paid. The horrors, filth and fear 
of their captivity are described, but still their lives are spared. Occa- 
sional glimpses are given us of pirate life, Capt. Rooney, of course, 
when he reaches Hong-Kong, hands over the pirates to the Government 
(the improbable predominates here) and persuades the P. & O. Com- 
pany to lend The Lady Mary Wood for the purpose of rescuing the 
two captives. Their first attempt is unsuccessful ; they cannot find the 
junks, but a second expedition is made in the Steamer Ann which is 
lent, at the request of the French Vice Consul, by Sir James Sterling. 
They destroyed many junks and villages, and recovered much of the 
cargo of the Caldera. At last, when the captives’ junk is stranded, her 
sailors decamp. Our heroine in men’s clothes and waving of her 
chemise on a bamboo, is at first mistaken for one of them, but by her light 
hair falling down in tresses, Captain Rooney recognises her and she is 
saved. All Hong-Kong, it seems, was interested in the case ; many of 
its inhabitants accompanied the expedition. At last after rest there, 
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per Malta, Bentinck and Valetta Fanny Loviot reached Marseilles, 
reached her beautiful France, and so sets herself to tell us all about it. 
Very interesting, certainly, if true. 


The Cavatiers of Fortune or British Heroes in Foreign Wars. By James 
Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War,” Etc. With Illustrations. 
London. Routledge. 1859. 


It was the intention of the late Sir Henry Lawrence, expressed on 
more than one occasion to the conductors of this Review, to write a 
work or series of Articles on Indian Adventurers and Vagabonds, in- 
cluding under these titles the many European soldiers of fortune, as well 
as men of no particular profession, but possessed of great natural pow- 
ers, who ever and anon appear on the surface of Indian history, fre- 
quented in large numbers native courts, trained native armies like 
those of Runjit Singh, and, as none knew so well as himself (for they 
were ever crossing his path and receiving assistance from him) so 
abounded and still abound in British society in India. We fear the 
time is fast passing away when accurate infurmation may be discovered 
concerning such, unless they be the few who are more prominent on 
account of their success or notoriety than their brethren. 

Mr. Grant is better known as a historical novelist.than as a historian 
or biographer, but in the course of his researches and reading with a 
view to the preparation of his historical romances, he must have met 
with much strange ‘ personal’ information, that history in the course of 
time allows to drop. In the work before us he embodies this in 
a series of really interesting and somewhat accurate sketches of british 
soldiers of fortune, whom the great continental wars of ‘ the thirty years’ 
‘the succession’ and ‘ the seven years’, as well as the peaceful condition 
and poverty of their own country, drove forth to seek for glory, wealth, 
and honours. They were chiefly Irish and Scotch,—the latter in the 
service of France and Gustavus Vasa, and the former, so famous in history 
as the ‘Irish Brigade,’ chiefly in the service of France alone. Hence 
the sung, a verse of which Mr. Grant quotes in his preface. 


“ They who survived fought and drank as of yore, 
But the land of their hearts’ hope they never saw more ; 
For on far foreign. fields from Dunkirk to Belgrade, 


999 


Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the [nish BricapDeE! 


Our modern civilisation, and our artificial expedients in the art of 
War, have extinguished the class. We do not certainly live in a ‘ heroic’ 
age in the old sense, but we have nobler triumphs to tell of than our 
sires, while India shews we have not gained them at the expense of Bri- 
tish ‘ pluck’ and Saxon muscle. 

The first hero whom Mr. Grant takes up, and the only one with whom 
we are concerned, is the famous Arthur Count de Lally ‘ General of the 


troops of Louis XY. in India’, In the course of a picturesque sketch of 
M arcu, 1859, 6 
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him we are also introduced to the antecedents of the well-known Scotch- 
man M. Law, who fought on the French side in the wars in the Carnatic 
and Bengal. The former is worthy of our attention from his undaunt- 
ed spirit, his singular military skill, his cruel disappointments, and his 
sad fate. His father was Captain O’Lally of Tulloch Na Daly in 
Galway, who left Limerick for France when he saw all his hopes of the 
restoration of James I. dashed to the ground by the capitulation of that 
city to William’s General—Goda de Ginckel. In France he married a 
lady of distinction, and Arthur our hero was his eldest son. Asa 
private in the company of his father, according to French custom, he first 
saw service under the Duke of Berwick at the famous siege of Barcelona, 
so well described by Macaulay in his “ War of the Succession.” He soon 
rose to be a Captain in the Irish Brigade, and at the age of five-and- 
twenty he was sent by Louis XV. on a political mission to the Court of 
Russia. His success was such that on his return he was promoted to 
the rank of Colonel, and became the favourite of both Henry and the 
Due de Bourbon. In 1745 the projected expedition of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart called forth all his ardour, which he had received by 
inheritance, as it were, from his father, and under the pretext of recover- 
ing some lands in Ireland he ventured himself in London. - But Cum- 
berland, “the butcher of the clans,” found out the real object of his mise 
sion, and with difficulty our hero escaped to France where he learned, soon 
after, the disasters of Culloden. He remained quiet for some years, hav- 
ing married in 1769, and in 1756, the storm that had been long rising 
between France and England burst. Lally, now raised to the dignity of a 
Peer of France, and promoted to high rank, appears before us as “ the 
Count de Lally, Lieutenant General and Commander-in-Chief of all his 
most Christian Majesty’s forces in India,” and on the 20th February 1757 
accompanied by his brother Michael, he sets sail from Brest for Pondi- 
cherry, with the most stringent orders to destroy every English settle- 
ment in the East and extirpate the English themselves from India. 
He left his son,—afterwards the famous Count Lally Tolendal—at the 
College of Harcourt. Ou the 25th April 1758 Lally reached Pondi- 
cherry, and next day set sail for Cuddalore, the first of the British set- 
tlements that he intended to attack. 

Though with a large fleet and, for that period of Indian history, 
a large European force, of which the famous Regiment de Lorraine con- 
stituted a part, and though in himself a host, for he was possessed of 
clear judgment, cool determination, strong nerve, high ambition and 
undaunted bravery, it was not in the nature of things that he should 
succeed, unless he had been absolute, He found M. de Bussy in com- 
mand of the troops in the Deccan, disobedient, proud and jealous, the 
Council at Pondicherry, ignorant, timid and irresolute, and the Chef 
d’Escadre, Count d’Aché, determined to return to Madagascar and not to 
afford him any assistance by sea, either in support of his movements on 
the coast or in cutting off British supplies.. He was, moreover, with an 
empty Exchequer, at the head of an army whose pay was long overdue, 
and who, supported by the bearing of the authorities towards their Gene- 
ral, were in a state of chronic mutiny. Not a man on the French side 
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in India at that time had even formed, or had a soul big enough to com- 
prehend, the daring schemes of Lally to raise his adopted France to 
undoubted supremacy in India, and to expel the British for ever,—in 
tact to do all that Clive did. Lally, even if supported better than Clive 
was, would never have accomplished his designs, nor, even if he had done 
so, could he have perpetuated his power. It is not in the Celt, nor in 
the Franco-Celt, He lacked one thing—will steadily directed to its 
object, faith that no disappointment can shake, political sagacity to bend 
his conquests to himself. He had no administrative power—he was 
an Irishman with French blood in him Hence in the great contest for 
supremacy, when the question was tried—who shall be the Chris- 
tianisers and civilisers of India, the effete blood of the French of the 
18th century, not yet purified by a revolutionary cathartic, went to the 
ground, and the descendants of Cromwell and William of Orange were 
entrusted with the responsibility. 

We need not go over the history of Lally in India. It is a sad one. The 
sieges of Madras then under a Lawrence, of Trichinopoly, and of 
Pondicherry are well told. Here is a picture of Brereton’s death 
at the battle on the Polear between Coote and Lally, in which the for- 
mer, after’ a desperate struggle, was victorious, In it the Regiment de 
Lorraine gained an honour for themselves that few can boast of—they 
broke the British line. Brereton at the head of the original 79th Regi- 
meut (disbanded in 1793, and now organised as the’Cameron High- 
Janders) had been ordered to seize a fortified post which the French 
were about to abandon, In the course of the necessary movement he fell 
mortally wounded. 

“ Follow—follow” he exclaimed to some soldiers who loitered near 
‘him, “follow, and leave me to my fate.” He soon expired ; led by 
‘Major Monson the regiment advanced impetuously on, and after a 

vain and desperate attempt, made by the Chevalier de Bussy’s regi- 
ment, to repel it, the French and their allies were completely routed 
in every direction by two o’clock in the afternoon.” 

In the siege of Pondicherry we have the following :— 

“A body of Scottish Highlanders, who had just been landed from 
the Sandwich East Indiaman, behaved with their accustomed valour 
in this affair, Passing Draper’s Grenadiers in their eagerness to get at 
the enemy, they threw down their muskets, and with their bonnets in 
one hand and their claymores in the other, hewed a-passage through 
a jungle hedge, fell with a wild cheer on the soldiers of Lally, and 
cut a whole company to pieces ; only five Highlanders and two Grena- 

‘diers were shot. ‘Lhe Highlanders were fifty in number and 
‘ were commanded by a Captain Morrison. They belonged to the 89th 
‘ Highland Regiment, which had been raised among the Gordon clan in 
* the preceding year.” 

After eight months’ siege, Pondicherry fell on tke 16th July 1761. 
Sick and disappointed, but with £100,000, he was sent to Britain, as a 
prisoner of war, and confined within certain limits in Nottinghamshire. At 
last George III. freed him, and impelled by a strange destiny he turned 


his steps to France, still bound to return whenever the British Government 
62 
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wished it. His first residence in France was the Bastille, a victim to 
the disappointment of France—as so many others were, for their 
colonial losses. He was accused of treachery, of abuse of authority, of 
extortion—and in fact of want of success where success was not possible, 
while Bussy, now a Marquis, and the Count d’Aché, who had ever 
thwarted him, were the witnesses against him. After being repeatedly 
tortured he was removed to the Conciergerie. But here we shall let our 


author speak. 


‘‘Though it was but one o'clock in the morning when he arrived at the Con- 
ciergerie (to quote the report of his condemnation), he refused to go to bed ; and 
about seven he appeared before his Judges. They ordered him to be divested of 
his red riband and cross, to which he submitted with the most perfect indifference ; 
and he was then placed on the stool to undergo a new course of interrogation. 

At that crisis a pang of bitterness shot through his heart ; clasping his hands, 
and raising his eyes, 

‘‘My Ged !” he exclaimed ; “oh, my God! is this the reward of forty years’ faith- 
ful service as a soldier ?” 

The interrogatory lasted six hours, and D’Aché and De Bussy were successively 
examined against him. By nine in the evening the examination was over, and the 
Count was reconducted to the Bastille, surrounded by guards and several com- 
panies of the watch of Paris. 

At six o'clock next morning the Judges delivered their opinions, which were so 
various, that the clock of the Conciergerie struck four in the afternoon before 
they came to a conclusion and pronounced their arrét or decree, which contained a 
brief recital of the charges against De Lally, without specifying the facts on which 
they were respectively founded ; but for the commission of which it was declared 
that he should be stripped of all his civil titles, his military rank, and dignities ; 
that all his property should be confiscated to the king, and that his head should be 
struck from his body on the public scaffold. 

‘Without emotion the Count had heard their sentence, and with the utmost 
resolution prepared to die ; yet he was detained, hovering as it were between life 
and death, until the morning of the 9th May 1766, when he was drawn on a 
hurdle to the Place de Greve, and hastily, almost privately, beheaded, with his 
mouth filled with a wooden gag, to prevent him addressing the people—thus adding 
another to the many barbarous judicial murders which disgrace the annals of 
France. 

“ His son, Trophine Gerard, who had been kept at the College of Harcourt im 
entire ignorance of his birth and of the proceedings against his father, only 
learned all these secrets when the public interest and commiseration became too 
great to conceal them longer. On the 9th the poor boy learned that the great 
General Lally, who was to die, was his father. He rushed, as he tells us, to the 
place of execution to bid his father, so recently found “ an eternal adieu—to let 
him hear the voice of a son amid the voices of his executioners, and embrace him 
on the scaffold when he was about to perish ; ‘‘ but he arrived only in time to 
see the axe descending and his father’s blood pouring from a dismembered trunk 
upon a sanded scaffold. Overcome with horror, Trophine—afterwards the great 
Count Lally Tollendal—swooned in the street, and was borne away insensible to 
the College of Harcourt. 

Thus in his sixty-fourth year terminated the eventful career of Count Tally, 
the victim surrendered by a weak and tyrannical ministry to popular clamour, af- 
fording by his fate a memorable instance of the injustice, ingratitude, and barbari- 
ty of the Court of Versailles.” 


Of Law, who was defeated by Major Carnac on the same day that 
Lally surrendered, Mr. Grant gives us the following account. 


“M. Law was a nephew of the famous financial projector, John Law, of Lau- 
riston, near Edinburgh, who, in 1720, was Premier of France, and Comptroller- 
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General of Finance, the same whose desperate schemes brought the kingdom to 
the verge of bankruptcy. M. Law had made himself useful to the Schah Zaddah, 
son of the late Mogul, in supporting the young prince's hereditary claims, and en- 
forcing his authority on the provinces of the empire. With 200 Frenchmen (prin- 
cipally fugitives from Lally’s outposts) he persuaded the Schah to turn his arms 
against Bengal; and accordingly the young and rash prince entered that rich and 
tertile province at the head of 80,000 Indians, whose operations were directed by 
Law, and certain chevaliers his friends. In the eye of the British (who had then 
become the arbiters of oriental thrones), the presence of the Scottish refugee and 
his followers was more prejudicial to the title of Zaddah than any other objection, 
and they joined the Subah of Bengal to oppose his progress. A battle ensued at 
Guya, when Major Carnac, with 500 British, 2500 sepoys, and 20,000 blacks, cut 
the vast force of the young prince to pieces, and took prisoner M. Law, with sixty 
French officers.”’ 


Subject of Examination in the English Language, appointed by the Senate 
of the Caleutta Unwersity for the Entrance Examination of December 
1859. Published by Authority. Calcutta. R, C. Lepage & Co., British 
Library. 1859. 


We draw attention to this work as the evidence of a plan, and the 
beginning of a series, that will have an important influence on the edu- 
cation of native as well as Christian youth in our large Public Schools 
and Colleges. In appointing subjects and books for examination in the 
two great languages—English and Bengali, a practical difficulty seems 


to have met the senate. Works suitable for an entrance examination, of a 
proper size, variety and cheapness, are singularly few in number and 
are seldom procurable even when otherwise suitable. But these would 
soon be exhausted in successive years, every year demanding its own 
prose and poetical authors. ‘This practical difficulty is avoided by the 
plan of yearly issuing volume of selections, not of short pieces, like an 
ordinary school ‘collection,’ but of the Standard Works, or large parts of 
the Standard Works, of our best English Authors. In addition to the edu- 
cational use of such volumes when wisely selected, as each successive year 
issues its own, a small library of standard pieces fitted for the young 
will be formed, in which all, whether at school or not, may read with plea- 
sure and profit. 

The volume before us is the first of such a series. The subjects and 
pieces are chosen with much skill and practical knowledge of the wants 
of the country as well as of the best pieces of our English literature. 
Thomson’s ‘‘ Winter” and Heber’s “ Passage of the Red Sea” form 
the poetical part; in the prose Johnson’s “ Rasselas” represents the 
purely literary, a chapter from Herschel’s admirable “ Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy,” the scientific ; while both the scientific and 
moral are represented by a chapter from Paley’s “ Natural Theology,” on 
Comparative Anatomy. Most important to the young student is the con- 
cluding chapter taken from Todd’s “ Student’s Guide,” in which the 
object of study is well put and well illustrated, while the style has been 
purged of its Americanisms, The whole occupies 244 pages. The next 
book of selections will be still more interesting and appropriate. It 
will contain the following :— 
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RoGERS, . .. «e Pleasures of Memory. 

CoLERIDGE, ......... ... Mont Blanc. 

Dre Quincey, ..._ «.. ~~... Revolt of the Tartars, 

CRAIK,... ... .. «+  .. Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties. 

Heres: 4. .. « Essays written during the in- 
tervals of business, Part I. 

MANTELL, «. ... ... Thoughts on a Pebble. 

De Quincey is wisely thus chosen. 


But while giving unqualified approbation to the merits of the selec- 
tion, we must condemn in very strong terms the delay in issuing it (only 
93 instead of 18 months being allowed for its study) and especially 
the way in which it has been ‘ got up, disgraceful alike to the printer, 
publisher and ‘authority’ who issued it. Che apness we know is with 
the Bengali a great object, but for one rupee with such a large sale as the 
volume will necessarily have, it is to be regretted that should a book should 
be issued with the imprimatur of a University upon it, If the paper had 
been twice as thick, the type twice as large, and the binding more 
school-like, it would still have paid the publisher well. But worse than 
this, a prominent error meets us on the title page and in another part of 
the book. The well-known name Herschel is spelled Herschet1t, which 
instinct and habit of eye, if not personal knowledge, might have taught 
the proof-corrector to avoid. This may be a little matter in itself, but 
not as coming from a University authority, and not in a work designed 
to be read by thousands of young foreigners. Let these evils be avoided 
in future. 


The Indian Church during the Great Rebellion : an Authentic Narrative 
of the Disasters that befell it ; its sufferings and faithfulness unto death of 
many of its Huropean and Native Members, By the Rev. M. A. 
Sherring, A. M., L. L. B., formerly Missionary in Benares, and 
now Missionary in Mirzapore. London. James Nisbet and Co. 1859. 


Tuis work is, to a great extent, worthy of its subject, and is the very 
antipodes of the charlatan-like compilation of Mr. Owen on the same 
subject, above noticed. Beginning with Meerut, and leaving Sealkote 
to the last, each station where Missions and Missionaries suffered is 
taken up in regular geographical order, and the fullest information ob- 
tainable from the letters, sketches and oral statements of both Eu- 
ropeans and natives is given, so that there is nothing left to be desired. 
There is a pleasing absence of extravagance in statement and descrip- 
tion, and an air of calm truthfulness as well as of heroic endurance is 
thus given to the book. Apostasy is related as well as triumphant 
martyrdom, and we rise from the perusal of the volume, with the feel- 
ing that the infant Church of India in the 19th century is still the 
Church of the first three centuries, in its faith, its firmuess and its 
heroism. 
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A Manual of Teaching ; containing descriptions of the ordinary Systems, 
Methods, and Forms of Instruction, with their Application to the usual 
Subjects of Elementary Education ; illustrated by several Specimen 
Lessons, Intended for the assistance of Students in Normal Schools, 
Pupil Teachers, Monitors, and young Teachers in general. By HE. H. 
Rogers, Head Master of the Boys’ School, Lawrence Military Asylum ; 
and Master of Method in the Bengal Military Normal School, Sana- 
wur ; Lawrence Military Asylum Press. 1888, 


Tuts work, as the Author says in his preface, formed a portion of a 
course of lectures delivered by him to the students of the Normal 
School with which he is connected. It consists of 20 Sections arranged 
under the following heads :—Definitions, Systems, Methods, and Forms 
of Instruction, Rules and Hints for Teachers, on the Management of 
a Class, Preparation of Lessons, on Bible Lessons, on teaching the 
Church Catechism, Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keep- 
ing, Geography, History, Grammar, Common *'Things, Geometry, Men- 
suration, Drawing and Vocal Music. 

In the above the Author has endeavoured to compile a digest of all 
that he has found practically useful in the educational writings with 
which he is acquainted, after having put everything to the test of prac- 
tice, and embodied therewith the results of his experience. The prin- 
cipal authorities relied upon in the preparation of the work, are Locke, 
Tate, and Stow. The arrangement of these authorities has been gene- 
rally adopted throughout the ‘volume, and in many instances their lan- 
guage has been used, but in several, the ideas have been expressed more 
concisely, but without any loss of perspicuity. 

It is a hopeful sign, when practical teachers undertake a careful 
investigation of existing methods, and like Mr. Rogers clearly and can- 
didly state the conclusions they take to be supported by the test of years 
of experience. We deprecate the establishment of stereotyped processes 
—the attempt to make all teachers run in a groove cut for them by 
amateurs, though on the other hand, we should be the first to protest 
against stretching this liberty too far. 

In offering this Manual to the attention of teachers, the desire of the 
Author is to assist in the introduction into the elementary Schools of the 
country of a greater increase of professional skill. We recommend the 


book heartily and unhesitatingly, and trust, though at the exercise of 


some self-denial, teachers will each procure a copy, It is not expected 
that every statement made in the work will meet with universal approval, 
neither is it necessary that it should be so. The Specimen Lessons on 
Common Things, Objects, &c., would be differently worked out by us. 
We would think it desirable to mix more method and induction with 
these and the other lessons than Mr. Rogers has done. Children should 
not merely be taught to observe, but to make inferences ; and to store 
the mind through the senses is not to train out its higher powers. We 
however like the work none the less for not agreeing in every particular 
with the Author, 


ee 
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BENGALI WORKS. 


Sushildr Upakhydn (the Story of Sushila.) Part \st. By Madhu Sudan 
Mukherjea, 1859. 


Tuis small book, pubiished under the auspices of the Vernacular Li- 
terature Committee, is am important accession to their Family Library. 
It is written by Baboo Madhu Sudan Mukerjea—the Committee’s inde- 
fatigable Assistant Secretary. It gives the first instalment of what pro- 
mises to be a very good story of a very good girl. The name of the girl 
is Sushila, the daughter of Manohar Das, of the banker-caste, and an 
inhabitant of the village of Bijyanagar in the district of Dkarmmapur. 
Though not very handsome, she was of excellent dispositions. Her pa- 
rents, who seem to have been more liberal in their views than the majority 
of their race, put her when five years old into the village girls’ school 
established chiefly through the exertions of its enlightened Zemindar— 
Baboo Joya Chandra Banerjea. That school was under the manage- 
ment of a European lady of the Calcutta Normal Seminary, ably assisted 
by a Bengali woman brought up in the Calcutta Central School. Under 
these excellent instructors Sushid made rapid progress in the rudiments 
of knowledge, in knitting, sewing, and house-keeping. When about 
twelve years of age she was married to a young man who, though poor, 
had a cultivated mind, Some time after her marriage she left her pa- 
ternal abode and went to her husband’s house, which she rendered 
comfortable by her industry and skilful management. Our author has 
carried the story thus far, We wish him to continue it. The easy and 
simple style in which it is written—its lively delineations of the inner 
life of Bengali society—its exact morals—its almost Christian tone, ren- 
der it an admirable reading-book to every Bengali lady. The virtuous 
and gentle Sushié reminds us of some of the best female characters in 
the novels of Miss Edgeworth. The contemplation of such a pattern of 
goodness cannot but refine and purify the minds of the females of Ben- 


gal. 


Jnydn Ratnékar (the Treasure-House of Knowledge). By Chaitanya Cha- 
ran Bose. Edited by Naba Krishna Bose. Calcutta, 1858, * 


TuIs is a singular performance. It is a hodge podge of fables and facts, 
of false theology and incredible cosraogony, of Powranisé puerilities and 
true European science. It is a pocket cyclopedia in which are dis- 
cussed, in prose and verse, all branches of human learning,—theology, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, history, geography, 
chronology, poetry, and we know not what fifty things more. ‘lhe au- 
thor is evidently one of the old class Pundits, who maintain that a thing 
may be both true and false at the same time, that a system of astro- 
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nomy, for instance, may be scientifically false but theologically true. 
Hence he tells us that there are seven continents and seven oceans of 
ghee, butter-milk, &c., and at the same time gives a summary of 
true geography, and believes in both the systems. With an enlarged 
charity, to which few mortals can lay claim, our author “ believeth all 
things.” And yet he is no fool. He has considerable powers of writ- 
ing; his descriptions of men and manners evince no little knowledge 
of human nature. Agreeably to the nine literary men (popularly 
called nine gems) who illustrated the court of Vikramdditya, the book 
under nptice has nine sections, each of which is called agem. And a pre- 
cious gem it is of sense and nonsense placed in immediate juxta-posi- 


tion. 


Kourab Biyog, (the Quarrel of the Kurus). By Hur Chunder Ghose. Ser- 
ampore : Tomohur Press. 1858. 


Tus is a long poem of considerable merit, The author is already favour- 
ably known to the Bengali public by a former work, and the publication 
under notice will, we have no doubt, add to his reputation, The sub- 
ject of the poem is taken from the celebrated Mahabharat, The charac- 
ters are well drawn, the style is easy and flowing, and the versification 
on the whole accurate. But there is nothing striking in the whole con- 
cern. We have not met with a single original image or thought. Many 
of our native friends are fond of appearing in the world as poets ; but 
we would remind them of the ancient saying, “ poeta nascitur non fit.” It 
would be a great gain to vernacular literature if Bengali writers were to 
leave the heights of “ sublime poesy” and come down to sensible prose. 


Sarbbachittaranjan, (the Delight of all Hearts). By Chandra Kumar 
Chakrabartti. Burdwan, 


THE author of this work has sought to “ delight all hearts” by relating 
in magniloquent prose two well-known stories contained in the Hindu 
Shastras,—the request of Baman, and the translation of Dhruva into 
heaven. The first story illustrates the dangerous consequences of extra- 
vagant liberality, and the second points out the final reward of devoted 
piety. Our author is evidently an unpractised writer. His style is 
fluent, and at times even eloquent ; but it is dreadfully verbose and inac- 
curate. The publication does no credit to the Burdwan Press, as every 
page of the book is filled with typographical mistakes. 


Karnopikhydn, Rajah Harish Chundra Updkhydn (Stories of Karna and 
Raja Harish Chandra). By Dua Bandhu Nandi. Calcutta. 


Tus little book, consisting only of forty-five 12mo. pages, contains, 
as the title shows, two stories. King Karna surnamed the liberal was 
Marcu, 1859. c 
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so hospitable and full of reverence to the sacerdotal class, that at the re- 
quest of a Brahman, who afterwards proved himself to be none other 
than the Deity in human shape, he cut off the head of his son Brishakatu 
and served it up to satisfy the cravings of the hungry priest. This ac- 
tion, so immoral and so revolting, is held up by the writer to the admira- 
tion of his countrymen. The other story is concerning one Harish Chan- 
dra who once ruled over Oude. The author's style is verbose, pompous, 
and inflated. 


Jnydn Briksha or the Tree of Knowledge ; for the use of Schools. By Bipra 
Charan Chakrabartti. Parts 1,2, and 3, Calcutta. 1859. 


THE elementary works of the popular vernacular writer Pundit 
Ishur Chundra Bidydsagfér being entirely destitute of the religious ele- 
ment, the conductors of Christian Vernacular Schools have long felt the 
want of a series of Bengali school-books written with a decidedly Chris- 
tian tone. Baboo Bipra Charan Chakrabartti, a Catechist in connection 
with the Church of Scotland’s Mission in Calcutta, professes, in the 
series before us, three parts of which have been already published, to 
supply this desideratum. Part I. contains, besides the alphabet, the 
double consonants and short sentences, the history of Joseph, an anec- 
dote of Sir William Jones, the golden rule, the multiplication table, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Part II. contains a short account of the 
earth, some rules of grammar, a succinct description of the sea, the 
birth of Christ, divisions of time the entrance of sin into the world, 
a short account of the Bible, the parable of the sower, and brief des- 
criptions of the atmosphere and of the whale. The subjects treated 
in Part IIL, which is much more neatly got up than the other two, 
are the sun, the moon, the parable of the prodigal son, some rules 
in grammar, the creation of man, the confusion of tongues, the in- 
carnation and discourses of Christ, English conquest of Bengal, Ben- 
gal fruits and herbs, and tides. The subjects treated in the parts 
hitherto published are sufficiently varied and interesting ; but whether 
this new series will supersede the series of Pundit Ishwar Chandra 
Bidyasagar in even Christian Vernacular Schools, we greatly doubt. The 
Ex-Principal of the Sanscrit College in Calcutta is master of a simple 
and beautiful style of writing which, in the estimation of not a few per- 
sons, covers all his other defects. Baboo Bipra Charan Chakrabartti, 
however, deserves all encouragement for the spirit, the industry, and 
the skill, which he has discovered in this undertaking ; and we strongly 
recommend the series to those Missionaries who are superintendents of 
vernacular schools. 
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Savitri Satyavén Ndtak,—A Comedy. By Kali Prosono Sing, Member 
of the Asiatic and Agricultural and Horticultural Societies of India, 
and of the British Indian Association, and President of the Bedoyth 
Sahwi Sobha of Calcutta, dc. de, ke. 


WE are truly glad to see a wealthy young native gentleman, like Baboo 
Kali Prosono Sing, instead of running headlong into vice and imbecili- 
ty, usual with his countrymen of like station and influence, devote him- 
self to the cultivation of letters. Indeed so great is the good-will which 
we bear towards him, that we readily forgive that ludicrous vanity 
which has induced him to append to his name in the title-page, the 
designations of a lot of obscure associations with which he happens to 
be connected. When he appears in print again—and if advertisements 
in Bengali Newspapers are to be trusted, he is going to do so at no 
distant date—we should advise him to appear simply as * Kali Prosono 
Sing,” without those unmeaning titles. The Baboo is already favourably 
known to the Bengali public by some creditable compositions, and though 
the genuineness of one of them was questioned, yet we have no doubt 
that he is a young man of some talents, and will yet gain for himself a 
name, The tale of Savitri and Satyavdén, which our author has dramatized, 
in the book before us, is taken from the Van-Parva of the Mahdabhérat. 
Savitri, the daughter of king Ashwapati, had engaged to be the wife of 
Satyavan, the son of the deposed king Duymathsen, who had turned a 
hermit. Though revealed to her by the divine sage Varad that Satya- 
van was to live only one year longer, she faithfully kept her vow and 
was united in marriage to the hermit-prince, Agreeably to the pre- 
diction of the holy sage the prince died after one year ; but his faith- 
ful wife clung to his dead body, and would not deliver it up, though 
claimed by the king of terrors in person, At last King Death was 
fairly out-witted by the gentle but heroic Savitri, and Satyavén was res- 
tored to life. Such is the story which Baboo Kali Prosono Sing has 
dramatized ; and the performance, we are bound to say, does no little 
credit to him. The characters are, on the whole, well drawn, the scenes 
are interesting, the dialogues smart and spirited, and the style chaste. 
We know not why the Sanscrit form, seven ankas, has been exchanged 
for the European one of five acts, The dramatist gets no advantage 
from the alteration ; and it is as well that in all such matters the Sans- 
crit be taken as the model. 
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Letters written during the Siege of Delhi. By H. H. Greathed, late 
of the Bengal Civil Service, Commissioner and Political Agent of 
Delhi. Edited by his Widow. London : Longman, Brown & Co. 

A Trip to an Indigo Factory, or Mofussil Life in Bengal. Letters 
from an Artist in India to his Sister in England, intended to 
convey a general impression of Anglo-Indian Suburban Life in Ben- 
gal, as connected more particularly with that of the Planter and 
his Dependents, the Produce of the Soil and Seasons, and a minute 
description of the Culture and Manufacture of Indigo. By Coles- 
worthy Grant, Author of an Anglo-Indian Domestic Sketch. Lon- 
don: W. Thacker & Co., (in the Press.) 

tod’s Voice from China to the British Churches, both Established 
and Un-Established. By J. A. James. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. 

A Year’s Campaigning in India, from March 1857 to March 1858. 
By Julius George Medley, Captain, Bengal Engineers, and Garri- 
son Engineer, Lucknow. Chapter 1. The Bozdar Expedition. 
—2. The Mutinies.—3. Dera-Ghazee-Khan to Delhi—4. British 
Position before Delhi.—5. Delhi in August, 1857.—6 and 7. The 
Siege.—8. The Assault.—9. Termination of the Siege —10. Mus- 
sooree to Agra.—ll, Seaton’s Campaign in the Doab.—12. Delhi 
to Alumbagh.—13. Alumbagh in February, 1858.— 14. Siege 
of Lucknow.—15. Remarks on the War,—16. Causes of the Mu- 
tinies.—17, Future Organization of the Army. London: W. 
Thacker & Co. 

A Debate on India in the English Parliament. By M. Le Comte de 
Montalembert. ‘Translated. 

Sketches of the Missions to the Burmans and Karens. By Mrs, 
M. Wylie. Calcutta: G. C, Hay & Co. 

Caffres and Caffre Missions ; with a Preliminary Chapter on the Cape 
Colony as a Field for Emigration and Basis of Missionary Opera- 
tions. By the Rev. H. Calderwood, Civil Commissioner for the 
District of Victoria, South Africa. London : James Nisbet & Co. 

The War Tiger ; or, Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes ofthe Young 

’ Sea Chief and his Lad Chow: a Tale of the Conquest of China, 
By W. Dalton. London : Griffith. 

Sketches of Delhi, taken during the Siege. By Brevet Major J. R, 
Turnbull, 13th Light Infantry, late A, D. C. to Major-General Sir 
A. Wilson. 

Two Journies to Japan. By Kinahan Cornwallis, Esq., Author of “ The 
New El Dorado,” &c. London: T. C. Newby. 

Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus. By the late 
k. T. Colebrooke, Esq., a new Edition. Williams and Norgate. 
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The Abbidhanaratnamala of Halayudha, a Sanskrit Vocabulary. Edited 
with a complete Sanskrit-English Glossary. By Dr. Theodore Au- 
frecht. Williams and Norgate. 

Arabic Grammar founded onthe German Work of Caspari, with many 
Corrections and Additions. By William Wright, Professor of Ara- 
bic, Trinity College, Dulbin. Williams and Norgate. 

Journal of the First French Embassy to China, in 1698. Newby, 

Un Debat sur L’ Inde. En Parlement Anglais. Par Le Comte de Mon- 
talembert, W. Jeffs. 

Japan and its People. By Andrew Steinmetz. Illustrated, 

“Curry and Rice,” on Forty Plates ; or, the Ingredients of Social Life 
at “Our Station in India.” By G. F. Atkinson, Captain, Bengal 
Engineers. 

Latham’s Ethnology of India. 

jhe Christian Statesman and our Indian Empire, or the legitimate 
sphere of Government Countenance and Aid in the promotion of 
Christianity in India. An Essay which obtained the Maitland Prize 
for the Year 1858. Cambridge : Macmillan &, Co. 

A Hand-book for India. Parts l. and Il. Madras and Bombay. London : 
Murray. 

Religious Liberty and the Indian Proclamation, By P, F. O’Malley, 

»U. 

The late Rebellion in India and our Future Policy. By Henry Har- 
rington Thomas, late B. C. S. London : Kent & Co. 

The Religions of Egypt and Medo-Persia, being Part 1V, of Christ and 
other Masters. By Charles Hardwick, M. A, Cambridge : Macmillan 

& Co. 

Two Years in Syria. By J. Lewis Farley, London: Saunders and 
Otley. 

An Address to the Proprietors of East India Stock. London : Calder. 

‘the Relief of Lucknow and other Poems. By 8S. H. Sharman. London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 

Chambers’ Chronicle of the Revolt in India and of the Transactions in 
Persia and China in 1856-57 : &c., illustrated by Maps, Plans, and 
Miscellaneous Sketches. Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambers. 

A Memorandum for Reorganising the Indian Army. By Colonel A. H. 
Boileau. 

Christianity in India. An Historical Sketch. By J. W. Kaye. London : 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

A Lady’s Escape from Gwalior. By Mrs. R. M. Coopland. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

The Quarterly Review for January, Article I. The Cornwallis Papers. 

~ London : Murray. 

The Cawnpore Affair on the 26th, 27th and 28th November 1857, under 
Major General Windham, C. B., fully explained by One Who Was 
Present. London : Jeffs. 

Memoir of an Indian Chaplain, the Rev, Charles Church, M. A., of 
the Madras Establishment of the East India Company. By the 
Rev. James Hugh, A.-M., Chaplain in the same Establishment, Lon- 
don : The Religious Tract Society. 
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Remarks on the Character and Tendency of Lord Stanley’s Policy, re- 
lating to Christianity in India. By Philip Ainslie Smith, B. A., 
Barrister-at-Law. London ; Dalton, 

Hong-Kong to Manilla, By H. T, Ellis, Esq., R. N. London : Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

The History of the Serampore Mission, embracing the Life and Times of 
Dr. William Carey, Dr. Joshua Marshman and the Rev, W. Ward. 
By John Clark Marshman, 2 vols. London: Longman & Co. 

Japanese Botany, being a Facsimile of a Japanese Book with Introdue- 
tory Notes and Translations. Philadelphia. Triibner & Co. 

The Campaign in India, 1857-58, from Drawings made during the Event- 
ful Period of the recent Mutiny, to illustrate the Military Operations 
before Delhi and its Neighbourhood. By G. F. Atkinson, Captain, 
Bengal Engineers, with descriptive Letter-press. London: Day and 
Son, 

The Wolf-Boy of China, a Chinese Story, By William Dalton, 2nd 
Edition. London : E. Marlborough and Co. 

Opium ‘Trade in China by an Eye Witness, to which is added a Voice 
from India on the Opium Question. London: Keats and Son, 
Japan and the Japanese. A Narrative of the United States’ Govern- 
ment Expedition to Japan under Commodore Perry. By Kobert 

Tomes. 2nd Edition. London. 

A Dictionary Sanskrit and English, extended and improved from the 2nd 
Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson with his con- 
currence. ‘Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appendices 
and Index serving as an English-Sanskrit Vocabulary. By D. 'T. 
Goldstiicker, 2nd Part, Berlin. 

The Mission Cemetery and the Fallen Missionaries of Fuh Chaw, China, 
with an Introductory Notice of Fuh Chaw and its Missions, Edited 
by the Rev. I. W. Wiley, M. D., late Missionary Physician at 
Fuh Chaw. New York, 

The useful Plants of India by Major Heber. Madras. 

Southern Lights and Shadows (Australia) by Frank Fowler. London: 
Sampson, Low and Co. 

tise and Progress of the Indian Mutiny, a full Examination of the alleged 
Causes of the Insurrection, and an Address to Lord Stanley on the 
Condition of our Eastern Empire. By R. Montgomery Martin, Esq., 
No. I. London. 

New Zealand and its Colonization. By W. Swainson. 

Thoughts on the Policy of the Crown towards India. By J. Malcolm 
Ludlow. 

A New Financial Scheme for India, by the Redemption of the Land-Tax 
and Sales of Government Lands in fee. By George Norton, Esq., 
late Advocate General of Madras. London: Richardson Brothers. 
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PARLIAMENTARY AND OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


InptIAN Mutinies.—Further Papers (No. 8a) relative to the Insurrec- 
tion in the East Indies. 

Index to Report from the Select Committee on East Indian Rail- 
ways. 

Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces, from 1st Octo- 
ber 1856 to 30th September 1857, 

Reports on the Harbour of Beitkul in Sedashighur Bay. 

eports on the Direct and Indirect Effects of the Godavery Annicut in 
Rajahmundry and the Coleroon Annicut in Tanjore. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No, XLVLII. 
Report on a Project for the Supply of Water to the Poona Canton- 
ment, with Plans and Sections in a separate Case. 

Tabular Statements of the Commerce and Shipping of the Ports of Ran- 
goon and Bassein, for 1857-58. 

Reports on the Settlement of the Land Revenue of the Provinces under 
the Madras Presidency. 

—— of the Sudder Adawlut on the Administration of Civil Justice 
under the Madras Presidency, for 1857, 

of the Juries of the Madras Exhibition, of 1857, 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, for the year 1857-58. 

Report on the External Commerce of Bengal, for 1857-58, 

Selections from the Records of Government North West Provinces, 
XXXII. Brooke’s Tour through the Districts of Ajmere and Mair- 
wara, &c. 

General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of the Ben- 
gal Presidency, for 1857-58, Vol. I. 

Index to the four Reports from the Select Committee on Colonization 
and Settlement in India. 

Report of a Reputed Coal Formation at Kota on the Upper Godavery 
River. By P. W. Hail, Esq., 8vo. 

———— of Cases in the Nizamut Adawlut, October to December, 1858, 

Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government No, XXIX. Re- 
port on the Rivers of Bengal by Captain W. 8. Sherwill. Papers 
of 1856-1857 and 1858 on the Damoodah Embankments, &c., &c., 
&c, 2 copies. 

Desiderata for the Madras Exhibition of 1859 of the Raw Products of 
Southern India and Eastern Asia. 

Selections from the Kecords of the Madras Government, No. L, Report 
on the Agricultural Exhibition in the Provinces in 1857. 

No, LI. Report on Vaccination for 1857. 
No. LII. Revised Rules respecting Applications for Grants-in- 
Aid of Schools unconnected with Government. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No. LIII. Pa- 
pers relating to the General Revenue Survey of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

from the Records of the Government of India No. XXV. Papers 
regarding the Construction of a Lighthouse on the Alguada Reef. 





